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INTKODtlCTION 


TO THE 


S KCi )XD* El )1 TTON. 


Jn j>uttinp: forward a second edition of my “ High¬ 
lands of .^tliio]>ia,” T have two very* difiereiit 
duties to perform : fii;st, to thajih tlie j>ress for 
the extremely liberal and g«lierotis manntjr in which 
it Las receivech my work ; secpndlj’^, to reply to* 
certain objections <Tl,dch Ivive been made by one 
or two periodicalsH Imi^pily not of, the first, emi¬ 
nence, against both •tne and my travels. So nu¬ 
merous, however,*•are the publications that have 
Qvinfced a favourable, I might almost say a friendly, 
disposition towards me, that*I am urftible to specify 
them. They will, therefore, I ifust, •accqj5t in gene¬ 
ral terms*my thai^ks to them orftj and all*. 

Their very fial|;ering testimonies have induced 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


. me to revise carefully what I have written, in 
order, if possible, to render it w^orthy of tlieir warm 
praise, and to justify their predilection in iny 
behalf. On the other hand, fas est cl ah hosir 
doceri. T have conseijuently turned to account 
even the animadversions of pxy enemies—for ene¬ 
mies unhappily T have, and those, too, of the most 
implacable and maligjnant character—I mean per¬ 
sons to whom t have shown kindness, which they 
have -jn'»parently no means of repaying; hut by 
invcLerate aversion. TJiis ci.curnslance I oug:ht 
not perhaps to regret, except on their account. 
The parts we play are suitable to our respective 
characters ; and I should even now^ abstiiin from 
prejudicing them in the estimation of the public, 
if I did not apprehend that my forbearance might 
be misconstrued. 

^ The points of attack selected by my adversaries 
are not many in number. Ultimately, indeed, 
•they resolve tliemseh^es into three : first, my style 
‘ of composition, which they sry is gorgeous and 
inflated, and therefore obscure; second, the inaccu¬ 
racy of several of my details; and third, the 
‘ absence of much new informati<?n, which it seems 
the public had a right to expect from me. On 
the subject cf the first accusation it will not 
perhaps be requisite* ^:hat I -T^iiould say much. To 
any one who cannot Uiiderstand what I write I 
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must necessarily appear obscure ; but it may some- ' 
times, I ’think, be a question with which of us {he 
fault lies. That my composition is generally in¬ 
telligible may not unfairly, T think, be ii^ferred from, 
the number of persons who liave tmderstood and 
j)raised it; since iF cRn scarcely be imagined that 
thm majority of revie\verir!* would warmly recom¬ 
mend to the jmblic thaf in* wUjpli^tuey could dis¬ 
cern no meaning. Besides, on the subject of style 
there is a great di\^ersity of opini(ji]J, some tlunking 
that very extraordinarj^ scenes and objeerts should 
be delineated in forcible language, while others ad¬ 
vocate a tame and formal phraseology which they 
would sec emidoyed on all occasions whatsoever. 

I may observe^ moreover, thatstyle,” as Gibbon 
remarks, “ is the image of character,” and it is 
quite possible that ^ly fancy may have A natural 
aptitude to take fire -at the prqjKflect of.,unusual 
sc enes and strange manner^. Still 1 an? far fronl^ 
dcfeiicling pbstiftately my own kliosyncracies, and 

yet fai'ther from set,ting them up as a rule to othCrs^ 

^ * * 

In describing 'v^hat*! saw, and end^a?"ourmg t@ ex¬ 
plain what 1 Felt, 1 may ver^ possibly have used 
expressions too po(?fical and ornate; but the public 
will, ^ anj convinced, do me tKe justice to •believe 
that, in acting thus.^my object^ was *exactly to de¬ 
lineate, and not to delude. ^ I called in dTo my aid 
the language which seenfed to me best* calculated 

a .2 
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to reflect n]M)n the minds of others, those gnind and 
stupendous objects of nature which hadmiade so 
deep fcnd lasting an impression on my own. At 
all events, Lam not conscious of having had in this 
any’sinister purpose to serve. 

It a far more serious chRrj^e, that I have j)re- 

Q 

s^nted the public witli a, false account of tlie Em¬ 
bassy to Shoa; ^that* I .lia^ c mitered or suppressed 
facts; that T have been' unjust to my predecessors 
and Companions; and that J have at once misre- 
presQuted. the countiy ancj'its inhabitants. It has 
been already observed, that my accusers are few 
in numbeV. Prohablv thev do not exceed three 


individuals, two who affect to speak from their own 

knowledge, and one^ vCliom they have taken under 

their patronage as their cat’s-paw^ It may seem 

somewhat humiliating to answ'er such persons at all. 

' I feel that it is ‘so- But if- dirt be cast at me, I 

must endquvour to shicfld myself from it, without 

‘enquiring whether.the hands of the throwers be 

naturally filthy or nol.« ThJiris their own ^iffair. 

Mine, is to avoid ^the pollution aimed at me. Tliis 

« 

must be my apology for entering intb the-explana¬ 
tions X am about to give. *« 

Whqn I undertodk to lay before the publfc an 
account of iny travels in Abyssinia, J had to choose 
betw^een ttie inartificial and somewhat tedious form 

4 

of a journal, and that of *:i more elabora^* history, 
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in Vliicli the exact order of dates should not be 
observed^ 1 j)referred tlie latter; whether wisely 
or unwisely remains to* he seen, * though hitherto 
public opinion seems to declare itself Jn favour of 
my choice. Having come to this c^etermination, it* 
was necessary tha!l» ] should act in all things (con¬ 
sistently with it. As*J had abandoned the journal, 
it was no way incuiybent ^on me to observe the 
laws which govern that foivn of composition. My 
business, as it ai)peared to me, w^s to prockice ^ 


work with some j)fe1*CTii4ons to a Tiferary character ; 
that is, one in which the order of time is not re- 
garded as a jirimarj^ element, the princii)al object 
being the grouping of events and circumstances so 
as to produce? m complete pketure. I perfectly un¬ 
derstood that I was to add nothing and to invent 
nothing, but that I was at liberty to thfo\Ni aside 
all trivial details, and dwell only,on such points, 
as seemed calculated to pj^ce in*tficir pi‘ 0 ])er light 
the 'abours of tfie mission, with the institutions, cus-* 
toms, and*type of c4vilizatipiF found among the peo¬ 
ple to whom Vie liiiS been sent. In ednformity with 
this theory I wrote. •One df the first consecpiences, 
however, of the view 1 had*taken of my subject, 

was«tlie sacrifice of all minute‘personal adventures, 

• * . 
which scarcely apjieared in any vFfiy com[)atible 

with my plan. I abtlilrioned likewdsf? the«use of the 

first personal pronoun, ^iid always spoke of myself 
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and my companions collectively, thereby perhaps 
doing some little injustice to my own e::^f:ertions, 
but certainly not arrogating to myself any cl edit 
properly due to others. 'Among my friends there 
'are Ijiose who object to this manner of writing, and 
1 submit my judgment to thcii:®^ In this Second 
Edition, therefore, I have reconstructed the narra¬ 
tive so far as? was necessary in order to convert 
the third person ^Intvi the tirst. To the charge that 
I havD ^not ’ observed the strict chronology of a 
jouriuil, 1 ha^^e aKcady pleaded guilty. It seemed 

m. 

to me far better to arrange‘together under one head 
whatever belonged jnoperly to one topic. For ex¬ 
ample, when recording the medical services ren¬ 
dered to the people qf Sboa, high nr low^, T have 

I 

not inserted in my 'work each individual instance 


as it occurred, but have placed the whole before the 
reader in a se])arate chapter. So likewise in other 
cases, that which appeared to elucidate the matter 
.in hand, was introduced into what I thought its 


'proper place, because*there ij: jiiiight both rdeeive 
and reflect light, whereas in aif^ other part,'per¬ 
haps, of the wotk, it * might' have ,been without 


significance, if not akogether £jj3surd. Not being 


infallible, I may possibly have misinterpreted, the 
laws ot^ rhetoiic which J adopted as my ^ide: of 
this let the public be judges' I have aimed, at all 
events, at c[rawing a, correct outline of Shoa and the 
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surrounding countries, as far as my materials would 
permit, ^d should I have sometimes fallen into 
error, claim that indulgence ^diich is always 
readily extended to authors similarly circumstanced. 
Wliile in Abyssinia, my official position very greatly * 
interfered with m^ pfedilections as a traveller. 1 
could not move hithet and thither freely. To en¬ 
large the circle of science^was not*the principal 
object of my mission ; but liit thd same time it must 
not be foT-gotten that 1 enjoyed some* advantage^, 
which a traveller Vidtitfg tlie coddtrv under other 
auspices would scarcely have commanded. In draw¬ 
ing up my work, however, the character, in which 
I travelled was of considerable disservice to me. 
Much of the in4brmation that«l collected, it ttas not 
permitted me to imjiart, which 1 say, not by way of 
com])laint against the regulations of the ^ervice in 
which 1 have the honour to be engaged,—on the , 
coi trary, 1 think it most jijfit and* proper^ tfiat sucl) 
shoi Id be the pase—^but that the reader, when he** 
feels a detfciency i» political* or commercial injpr- 

mation, may lyiow/that it has not been withheld 

• 0 0 ^ ^ 

through any nsgligcnoe or disrespect of the public- 

on my part. 

I mow come to consider more in detail the ob¬ 
jections wliich have been urged against my travels. 
Some of these, it wilt at once be perceived, are so 
loose an^ indefinite as to ‘be wholly incapable of 
being ansVered. ^For example, it is said, I have^ 
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made no addition to the information already* ex¬ 
isting respecting the southern provinces^ pf Abys¬ 
sinia., Ho\i\f can I reply to this? Must I rdprint 
all the works wliicli had been previously published, 
*■ and, point out^ the additions 1 have made ? The 
process, it will be acknowledged, is an unusual 
o/ie. Besides, the scientific t^orld has not hitherto 
been averse to look at seyeral ^iews of the same 
country^ to coinpafe them for itself, and to derive 
from,the very comparison botli pleasure and infor- 
mation. Some’cAlditidns, iworeover, to geographical 
science I undoubtedly have made, and there are 

I 

those who, have not been asliamed to borrow them. 
I have ascertained, for example, that the Gochob 
docs mot flow into th^ Nile, as it isejnade to do in 

f 

a map wliich I have* seen, constructed by one of the 


reviewer’s greatest authorities. The inquiries I in¬ 
stituted render ^ it probable that the Gochob is the 
same rBhr with*'the Jiiba. And, above all, tJie 
^.•longitude of Ankdber was, under^ my directions, 
* and by a laborious series of, (^erations^, cofrectly 
determined. »The importance this to travellers 
who *may not * possess the abfl.ity or,, the means of 


resolving it themselves, I need scarcely point out. 
Previously, every position in the majis of Southern 
Abyssinia was ..calculated from a false position, and 
therefore pf necessity wrongr ‘ But* I shall not here 


enter upon, an inve,ntory of my humble services to 
science. 1 could wish they werf more Numerous, 
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but such as they are 1 trust they will be found 
not w’holly without their value. 

In*^‘etlmograj)hy,” or rather ])erhaps “.ethnojpgy,” 
the critic discovers iny ideas to be all wrong; and he 
acv'ounts for the cij’cuinstance by sujiposing inline * 
some innate aversis-n the “ sav^ige.” I certainly 
dislike that ])articular Varie^ of our species wbeth(;r 
at home or abroad, but it* does not nccbssarilv follow 

t • , 

that I have been therefore guilty^ misrepresenta¬ 
tion. Hiese things, nevertheless, 1 leave tp be 
determined by publif? c^iniem, whit*b, so lar as I 
can ]>erceive, is little, it at all, influenced by the 
bitter and self-interested censures of my epemies. 

When 1 determined on mahing some reply to 
the “ slashin^’i Aristarchus .who has assaited my 
work—J would say ])ublicly, buf that the thing is so 


obscure that feW' j)ersons have even heard of ij—my 
design was to attempt sometliing lijve order, that I ^ 
mi gilt not by a multiplicitv of d1s^oiiite(r*remarks 
confound thc5 jnemory of my readers. But tlio, 
impossibilily of foWowing aay rational plan soon ' 
became apparent. review er w ith •w hom I have 

to deal is a man who Scorns 'all orefer and rejrularitv- 
His oiriy rule is tl^ of hi/stci^n proteron, or putting 


the «art before the horse. Not .possibly that he con¬ 
siders such a method of w^jting best in its*elf, but 


that by introducing* perfect arrarchy intp his cri¬ 
tique, an;} returning a dozen times to eagli objection 
urged, my faults Imight in ap]iearance be so mul- 
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tiplied tliat they would suffice to fill a whole encyclo¬ 
paedia. Now if in my reply I followed ..any other 
than ,his fragmentary system, I mip;ht perhaps seem 
to many not to answer all his objections, whereas 
■ my intention is to demolish every one of them. 1 
resolved therefore to begin ah ove * and giving quarter 
tp no impertinence or absurdity by the way, to clear 
the ground completely, and leave a perfect rase cam- 
pagne behind me. ‘yhab-in so doing I shall not prove 
tediqus, is more than I can hope. My adversary is 
insq.idity personified. But if the controversy be 

* I 

unamusing, it shall, at least as far as 1 can render 
it so, be brief 

The critic whose vagaries I have undertaken to 
expose} though affecting not to be hypercritical, 
first dwells with a puerile pertinacity on the title 
of my book, which he pronounces to be a mis- 
j noiner, because, forsooth, the' territories of Shoa 
are not ‘high latidfe, but-, a high land ! Possibly he 
. <figures to himself the whole of AJ) 3 /ssinia as one 
‘ single vast plateau, w^iose surface presents neither 
elevation nor depression, other^'ise /.he reader will 
see no reason why it Shouldrbe spoken of in the 
singular. c, 

In describing the contents of the second volume, 
my reviewer s^icaks of .“a slaving expedition among 
the Gallaj.-m wkich the Emhaissyy” he affirms, “ took 
part.'" The assertion, however, is incorrect, not to 
apply to it a harsher epithet; for/the spectator who 
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looki^ on a play can with no propriety be said to 
take part jn the acting of it. The mission’was sent 
to Salfcla Selassie, not to*1110 city of Aijkdber^ It 
was consequently iny business to attend the king, to 
watch his movements, and study his character, just^as 
the Embassy under Si.r John M‘Neil attended the Shah 
of Persia to Herat, though instead of taking part in 
the siege, he laboured earnestly to put A stop to it. 

The contents of the thiril, volanll! are next wil¬ 
fully misrejiresentcd, the critic desiring to make it 
‘appear that a very sii*all.*porfion indeed lias refer¬ 
ence to the country or pedple of Abyssinia*, though 
at least two-tliirds treat expressly of those^subjects, 
whilst the remainder is strictly connected with them. 

But it is iiot» merely in tlip third volumei that 
the critic is unable to discover’ any information 
ivsjiecting Slioa. He takes courage as he proceeds, 
advances from jiarticulars to generals^ and contends 
that the book contains no information at afl* in any 
part of it, that no account is given of the geography • 
of the'coiinti'y, no sketch of i4s history, in short no 
account of it in any way whatsoever. • Afterwards,* 
indeed, an exception made in favour of religion. 
Taking mo interest^jn this, l»wever, he treats it 
as a Xwice-told tale with which, he was previously 
familiar. “Considering the modes of Jhinking ]ire- 
valent in the quartep, it may, without lyuch un¬ 
charitableness, be permitted one fo doubt Ihis. Not 
> to insist, however,I on a point which may be dis- 
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agreeable to the reviewer, 1 hasten to compliment 
him on his sagacity, which, through thp table ol 
contents, l^is made the discovery, that the pblitical 

4 

history of Abyssinia for 'the last thirty years is not 
given. I acknowledge the omission, and may per¬ 
haps have been to blame for<^^ suffering any con¬ 
sideration connected with tlic size of the volumes to 
weiffb with Ine in such a matter. Tlie historical 
sketch in (pieslioft, however, was actually written, 
thoygh lh6 critic would jirobably not have derived 
froaii it any morts satisfactym »tllan from the rest of 
the book. He objected to its absence because it 
was not there. Had I intii^duced it, he Avould have 
said it was a twice-told tale, and absolutely good for 
notbiiLg. , f 

My adversar}?^ no'w and then qujdifies, as he jiro- 
ceeds, his absolute affirmations. Having again and 

* I 

again maintained that there Is no account, “ his¬ 
torical other-wise,” given of the countiy, he after- 
, wards adinits his error, but saj^s the account is 
“ (;onfused and un'int^dligible.” ^ I think it was Mr. 
^Coleridge who made the reipark, when persons 
complained that,they could not understand his work, 
that it was their fault, since all he liad to do was to 
bring the book, and that it wa^! their duty to bring 
the understanding. ' I make the same reply fo the 
critic. Othefr people understand rny account of 
Abyssiniff,: and if he really (loes not, 1 am sorry 
for him, but can -offei^ Ipni no assistance. How¬ 
ever, there is an old proverhi; I believe, which 
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says, “There are none so ])lind as those who w^on’t 


see. 


The ar^iment by which* am proved to have*read 
Mr. Salt, thoug;h \ make no allusion to him, is 
curious; but 1 cither profited by my reading, * 01 * 

I did not. If I prouted, the consef[uences must be 
visiye in my work ; if \ dejyved nothing from Mr.» 
Salt, then my work ca» dbiitain po jjroof that I did. 
But it does, according to tlie critic, contain such 
.proof; ergo, 1 have profited by Mr.«Salt’s labmirs. % 
It w^ould have heen well,*]iowever, if the oritic Jiad 
j)ointed out where and how much ; for until he does 
so, my word will probably be thought as* good as 
his, especially as he is anonymous, and I am not. 
One ])roof of tny careless reitdmg of ]\Ir. Salt is, 

I owm, very remarkable. It seems, bad I been w'ell 
versed in his j)roduction, I should have kimwup that 
Oubie is “still alive and ruler of nfijre;” Mr. Salt 
having, of course, been careftil to relate th^t circum-* 
stance^ It so happens, however,* that at the period ’ 
I was engaged in wrjfiifg my •w^ork, Oiibic was a jiri- 
soncr, and anotiicr ^)rince seated on Jiis throng—a 
fact, I believe, hot preserved in Salt. 

Next comes on«^the ta])is the orthography of 
^Ethiopia i apropos of which, th*c critic taket^ occa¬ 
sion to call in cpjestion my classical *ac(|uirements. 

I was not, how’^ever, awai’e that, by prefehing one 
orthography to ancjther, kw^as laying claim to pro- 
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found erudition, or setting myself up for “ an autho¬ 
rity among scholars.” On the contrary,* i followed 
those who "appeared to me very sufficient guides, 
Gibbon and Dr. Johnson,—authors who may per¬ 
haps, even by »the reviewer himself, be permitted to 
claim a humble niche among our classics. But they 
wrote, it may be said, in the last century. I there¬ 
fore refer to a jjerfcctly nCw publication, on a clas¬ 
sical subject, if not thl3 work of a classic,—I mean 
►Mr.^St. John’s. “ History of the Manners and Cus- . 
toms of Aixcient Greece, in which the orthography 
1 have adopted is likewise made use of. If then I 
have been affected, I have at all events indulged my 
affectation in very good ciompany. But the reviewer 
does not stop here. ‘ He thinks the orthography 
involves a mystery, and he goes about the unveiling 
of it*in»a very mysterious way. It is a proof he 
thinks that 1 lap indel)ted. to Mr. Krapf for what 
*!ittle proficiency I maCy have made in the art of 
spelling; nay morf, that I have derived from that 
gentleman all my knowledge* of Abyssinia of every 

Itind J \ • • 

*. • * 

Before 1 make any other ifemark ’on this part of 

the subject, I will talie occasioif^to compliment my¬ 
self on^my simplicity; for if I had desired ,to co*nceal 
my obligation^ to Dr.* Krapf, an^ have been con- 
scious of* jany which I have not frankly stated, I 
should have been eyeful* taspell i^jUthiopia dassicalhj, 
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that IS, as the reviewer does, in order to conceal the 

source froija which I had drawn. I should thus 

clearly have put him on a very wrong scent, since 

a single letter suffices to lea1d him by the nose. But 

the most curious view of this questiop remains yet 

’•to be taken. Dr. Krgipf, be says, possesses the 

most complete knowledge of Abyssinia, its geo-, 

grapTiy, language, and yterature. He then goes on 

to maintain that Dr. Krapf imjiai’ted his knowdedge 

to me, and I that same knowledge to the })ublic. 

’But, no! the reviewer•stoj:)s short He're, and affirms 

*1 ^ 

that I envied tlie public the j)ossession of Dr. Krapf’s 
knowledge, and withheld it all; since he everywhere 
asserts that there is no information whatever in my 
book. Verily, > liave been taking a lesson "from 
that ancient Briton who is represented as having 
plundered a naked Scotchman: 


“ A painted vest Princq Vortigorn ha<J «»n, 

Which from a naked Piet his grandSird won !” 

Becaus ’, if I tell nothing new, and owe all I do 
tell to *Dr. Krapf, who* also iiAparted to me all Ije 
knew, his knowlcdgV must clearly hayh been very* 
limited. 1 have acknoT\icdged, however, and 1 repeat 
the acknbwledgment^that Dr. Krapf was of essential 
service to me in various ways; that he freely imparted 
to me the valuable information he passessed, and 
gave me to understand* that I was at libert 3 r;-to make 
use of it. ,I did make us^ of it, having previously 
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however been careful to publish my obligations to 
him. In fact, there is no man who would be more 
read'" than-Dr. Krapf, were he now in England, to 
express lijs perfect satisfaction with what I have 
done. He hatS, indeed, expressed it }jublicly in his 
“Journal,” where he ackn/?wledges himself to be 
•under obligations to me^; and the Church Missionary 
Society, in its preface,, makqs the same admission. 

I am next blaihed for not giving a connected his- 
tory of the mission ; the proper answer to which is, 
that 1 ne\ er undertook tt^ give it. I have not en- 
titled my book “ the History of an Eighteen Months’ 
Residence in Shoa,” but have said that my observa¬ 
tions w"ere collected during an eighteen months’ resi¬ 
dence tliere. They are not all my obsen^ations, nor 
have I arranged them chronologically; therefore, 
though ,tthe reAuewer feels disappointed, he has no 
right to quarrel with me. He expected one thing— 
o I published another; sjmply because I did not write 
for him, or such as he, but for the f)ublic. As it is, 
hpwever, T am not ^sorry that he is “ tantalized,” 
‘•which he wdyld not be if he possessed one-tenth of 
the knowledge to which he obliquely lays claim. 
On most points he' is profoui^dly ignorant, and it 
suits my purpose to leave him so. Any information 
that I can iiiipart, without prejudice to the public 
service, it is doubtless my duty to give; and accord¬ 
ingly, in this second edition, 1 have stated some 
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i’acts not recorded in the first. In most oases, in¬ 
deed, men" publish a first edition as an experiment, to 
ascertain Iww far their viewsiof what information the 
public needs are correct, that they may afterwards 
diligently, and to the best of their pOT^er, supply it. 

The Mission, it is said, has been “a complete 
failuj^,” But how is this proved? By a scrap ex-* 
tracted from some anonymous correspondent to a 
newspaper, who writes, not* from Angpllala or 
Ankdber, but from Cairo, whic:;fi is nearly as thoii^h 
a person residing in St. Pfjtersburgh were to write 
authoritatively* to China respecting what is going on 
in Lisbon. But it does not follow that the Mission 
has been a failure, because some Cairo gossip chooses 
to say so, or because all the fruits^ of it have not yet 
been reaped. A treaty has been concluded, friendly 
relations have been established, and upon this litisis 
commerce will proceed, slowly perh^j^, but .purely, 
to erect its structure. It will’be for the next gene¬ 
ration io determii»e whether or not* the mission was 
’ ’ •* . 

“ a complete failure.” "A reviewer residing in the 

* # I 

jmrlieus of High-Holborn is not compe^ient to do, it. 

On the subject of “ German crowns,” the critic 
may, for aught I knovi* be a great authority ; or, as he 
says oif another matter, may know somebody th^t is. 
But the quarrel which he seeks to pick with me 
is so utterly puerile, tliat I will not engage in it. 
His positiveaiess, however, js as usual proportioned 
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to his ignorance, for even on so infinitesimal a point 
as this he contrives to be wrong, since* ihe marks 
are not three, as he supposes, but seventeen, on the 
coronet and slioulder-clasp. However, supposing 
I 'liad here been wrong, would it therefore have been 
fair to infer that on evcrj' otlier point I must be 
* wrong also ?. An usurer would be a better authority 
on the aspect of a go?d coiu than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, yet in finance the Jew might not be 
a match for tiie Chancellor. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that I desire to compare myself with 
Mr. Goulburn, or the critic to a JW; 1 merely 
raentiori these things by way of illustration. At 
any rate, my censor’s blunder must be obvious 
to every one who lids seen a German dollar, and to 
adopt his own phrase, “ Ex pede Herculem” 

On H^he practice observed by the Mohammadans 
in slaughterhig animals, the reviewer displays a 
vast deal of eruditidp, and quotes the treatise of 
Mr. Lane, on the “ Manners of the Modern Egyp¬ 
tians.” It happens, however, that there are va- 
nations in the practices of the Moslems; and he 
might as well have argueds that because there are 
pyramids in Egypf, there m^t also be pyramids 
in Ahyssinia, as that because the Egyptians**do not 
make xise of certainwords on particular occasions, 
therefore, the Daniil and the Somauli cannot pos¬ 
sibly employ them. My,narrative does ijot touch on 
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the customs of Egypt, on which Mr. Lane writes ; 
but on those of a different part of Africa, in which, 
so far a^ I can discovef, that author has never 
been. What I relate, however, is matter of fact, 
and the critic only exhibits his profound ignorance 
of human nature by supposing that Mohammadanism 
is stereotyped in any part the world, since there 
are as many differences, l7i tl\e customs of the Mo¬ 
ll ammadan nations, as in thotsC of Christendom. For 
example,—the practice of “ bundling,” so common, 
in Wales, does not, I helfevc, prevail in Egypt; .but 
if our critic Vere to infer that it is, therefore, alto¬ 
gether anti-Islamite, he would be as completely 
wrong as he is in the present instance; for that 
which the Egyptian Mussulmim detests, is the* esta¬ 
blished custom in certain parts of Affghanistan. 
So, likewise, is the invocation of the naiiH oLGod 
during the slaughter of animals. The Egyptians, it 
seems, invoke the sacred pame without ^ coupling, 
with ‘t “ the Cgmpassionate, the Merciful,” which 
they tTiink 'would sound like? mockery; but wl^t 
proof is the regdew^r prepared to advance in his' 
wisdom, that this rule Ss observed in India and every 
other part of the E^t ? * 

Thfs Mohammadans, again, he says, never drink 
blood; an3 why ? because it,is forbidden them by 
the Koran. But stdkling is no* less peremptorily 
prohibited^ Will he, therefore, argue, that there is 

b 2 
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no such thing as a Mohammadan thief? The ques¬ 
tion is not as to what is forbidden or ordained, but 
as tcf a sinrtple 'matter of Tact. I state wjiat I saw 
with my own eyes. The critic, who was never in 
the country, who cannot possibly know what I saw 
or did not see, contradicts me. I leave it to the 
public to judge between^us; asserting, however, that 
he is fully as ignorant of tiiQ. people whose customs 

^' I 

he so glibly writes abdut, as he is of the rules of 
. conrmon decency. 

Hor vi^rbal criticism I * en^tertain no contempt, 
though I think that a strict applicatioi( of its rules 
to a book of travels, is scarcely called for. How¬ 
ever, let us see how the critic succeeds in his task. 
I relate that the Arabs call the cove* Mirsa good Ali, 
the “source of the sea;” from which he imme¬ 
diately infers my utter ignorance of Arabic. The 
only thing, however, that js really clear from the 
* remark Ij^e has made that he does not under¬ 
stand English whep it happens to bg*. in the slightest 
degree inverted. A ^Biblical critic. Dr. Parr, if I 
‘remember ri'ghtly, objected to ^passage in the Eng¬ 
lish version of the Bible upon much the same 
grounds. “ Thus,” ‘says the Sgripture, “ bte giveth 
his beloved sleep.” Now the doctor maintains 
“beloved” to be an epithet bestowed on sleep, 
although* the real sense is, that sleep is given to the 
“beloved.” Still,rin rily^opinion, the meting is so 
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obvious, that it required some ingenuity to mistake 
it. In my, own case, the meaning I think is equally 
obvious ; ^at least, what 1* intended fo say was,* that 
the Adai’el bestow on Mirsa good Ali covq, the addi¬ 
tional name of “ the source of the sea.” 


Upon the remarks “ mafeesh,” I scarcely 


know what to say; but if ,he were to ask me,—• 
is there any point or s^siISe i\i them ? T should re- 

jp ^ 

ply ''mafeeshj there is mine —an idiom well 

o 


understood in English. Let the critic try again 
at Richardson’s dictibnaiy, and it'’he really pan 


make out thej Arabic characters, I think he will be 


able to discover a meaning which would •come in 
very properly where I have placed it. “ It is of 
no consequenceV’ exclaimed *the young assassin, 

“ none,” which is precisely the answer sometimes 
given to the insatiate “beggars” that we areitold 
“•surround the traveller” in certain co’intries, “ there 
is no money in my pocket—; 2 ione. Nevertheless, • 

as I h..ve passed* public examinatipns, and obtained 
certificates of superior proficiehcy in no more then 
four oriental tonguesi* I camiot be deepled so com-*' 
petent to offer an opmion on this subject as the 
reviewer*and his accomplices. * 

WitSi regard to the critiques on the Amharic ex¬ 
pressions found in my work, it may bfc sufficient to 
say, that by his own confession “*the reviewer does 
not undergtf;and one syllal^e’of the language, but 
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hazards his remarks on the strength of knowing 
somebody who does. This appears to me a very 
poor'quaUfi'cation. It is ds thougli I should set up 
as a critic in Sanscrit because I have sliaken hands 
with Professor Wilson. However, let us examine 


the notions of this man whoiis so learned by proxy. 


One of tne greatest tri\implis of his erudition is his 
explanation of the Amharic word “ Shoolada,” wliich, 
strengthened by ^alt, knd others, he detennines to 


signify exclusively a “ rumi)-steak.” That it has this 
si^uificat’on there can be ho doubt, but if the critic 
be disposed to defer on this, as on otticr occasions, 


to Dr. Krapf’s Amharic scholarship, he may yet, 


as he ex])resses it, “live and learn.” In a copy of 
manuscript notes in-Dr. Krapf’s handwriting, still 
in my possession, occurs the following passage, 


whioh liciuote verbatim et literatim :—“ In one point 


the Abyssinian^ practices .agree remarkably with 
k those of J;he Jews, we ‘ipean the practice mentioned 
Genesis chap, xxipi., where we find that the Israel¬ 
ites did not eat th(f nerve,* since Jacob had been 
lainfd in coh|equence of his earnest supplication to 
the Almighty, before he inet his brother Esau. 
This nerve is calle*d in Amluxric ‘ Shootada.’ I 


cannot determine how far the abstinence from this 
kind of meat is kepU in the other parts of Abys¬ 
sinia, buj it is a fact in Shoa, that many people, 
particularly those 'of rdy^l blood (called J^egassian), 
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do not. eat it, as they believe that by eating it they 
would lose their teeth, the Shoolada bdng pro¬ 
hibited and unlawful focnl. Thereli)re, .if any^body 
has lost Ills teeth, he is abilsed T/ith the reproach of 
having eaten prohibited meat, as that of vultures, 
dogs, mules, donkeys, horses, and particularly of 
man, the meat of whom is said to prove particularly 
desfructive for the teeth^J 

From the above passage, .if tlipe •reviewer be dis¬ 
posed to accept Dr. Krapf for his teacher, he may 

I ' • 

clearly learn one or .,twp pirrliculftps not hitherto 
comprehend^jd within the* wide circle of his know¬ 
ledge. For example, he will perceive that the idea 
of eating man’s flesh is not yet entirely cxplodeil 
from that part* of Africa. Qn the contrary, the 
forbidden luxury would appeal* sometimes to be 
indulged in even by those who are one step at least, 
advanced before the polite Danakil, whom, at the 
sacriticeof my reputation for‘charity^ I have denomi¬ 
nated “ vagabonds and savages.” 

The critic’s oliservatioiis oi\ the pronunciation of 
Amharic and Galla*words are so elaborate a spccU 
men of trifling, that k would be wholly lost Idbour 
to wade through tlujin. Of the Galla language he 
kno\^s nothing, and had the case been different, 
still 1 might be permitted to judge Ijy my o^^n car 
in the case of a tdngue absolutely unwritten. Those 
acquainted with the works of travellers ifi the East 
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are aware that almost every one has adopted a 
peculiar system of orthography. All, therefore, but 
one, .jrnight,, by -a disingenuous critic, be accused of 
ignorance. But the reviewer goes on to inform the 
public that “ the vulgar mistakes of English pro¬ 
nunciation—which are not participated in by Ger- 
pians—aie the wrong insertion or omission of the 
aspirate.” This is design^ as a death-blow to’ me 
for writing Etctgctinya^ without an initial h, which 
higl]Jy culpable omission he presently afterwards 

I* 

takes occasion* to rectify/,, Under this charge of 
vulgarity it is some consblation to mj^ to quote as 
my authqrity Isenberg’s Ambaric Dictionary, more 
especially since that gentleman w a German; but 
had ke even been otherwise, I think his views on 
this subject of the as])irate might perhaps be j)re- 
ferred to^ those of any cockney. 

The elaborate disquisition on larva and houdalC 

^proves the critic *4;o be^ qualified for the reading of 

• proof-sheets, which appears to be the highest praise 

he can justly lay claim to. ,He can detect a mis- 

'print in other men’s works, and* when his passions 

are unexcited^ may possibly ^Jbe able to correct it. 

But in the matters otf ear or s^le, I would just as 

soon defer to the judgment of the great “ Arqjieem 
• . 

' For houdalc read boudeta. It ought tp have been translated 
sorcerevy bu^ all artisans, blacksmiths especially, are regarded as 
houddhs. VideIsenberg’iAmharicDictionary. 'Fot larva r^vdLlava, 
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Nobba*/’ whoever that may be, from whom he 

seems to have obtained so much of his Oriental 

• » 

learning. He well knows to whom, I ajlude, if no 
one else hoes. I shall turn his weapons against 
himself, and take occasion to question the classical 
attainments of a reviewer who translates suum 
cuique ”—‘‘ be it for good or ill;” and shall direct 
the •public indignation ,tp the fact of his having 
aroused curiosity “ wit^iout gratifying it,” by the 
statement that I “ studiously laboured to keep out 

t * • 

of sight a very si^ecial ^service ptrformed by the 

members of^the Embassy.” What was’it? ’He 

must surely be thinking of his reporters^ not of my 

assistants. Be this as it may, he will not attempt 

to screen himself behind the p^rinter’s devil, it»being 

clear that no typical errors can be admissible in his 

forty pages of letter-press, if two are to be held 

inexcusable in my twelve hundred ! 

It win by this time, 1* think, be.hpparenlfthat an 

extremely peculiar system* of criticism has been , 

adopted in 'reviewing my boqji. * Here the diction 

is attacked, there Ith© want of information ; now we. 

have complaints that .information is j^ven, but* that 

it was obtained through the instrumentality of Dr. 

Krapf; then the reviewer wanders into political and 
• • 

* Vide Anti-Slaver)r Reporter, Ntrvember 2(hh, 1843, p. 222. 
For the information of my* readers, it ra^y be proper to explain 
that “ Arqueem nobba” is believed»to be doing duty for “ Hakim 
nabaroo,” “^ou were the doctoF.” 
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other considerations, and attacks my conduct as 

leader of the Mission. Occasionally he ap})ears 
to Ije overwhelmed by painful sympathy, an 
intense philanthropy, extreme sorrow for the dead, 
which betrays him into persevering rancour to¬ 
wards the living. In discussing, for example, the 
melanch ly catastrophe at Goongoonteh, which, if 
credit be given me for the smallest particle of human 
feeling, I must*'be' supposed to have regretted as 
much as any man, especially since Sergeant Wal})ole 
anfl Corporal Wilson Were,unde* my command, and 
both highly useful to mh as soldiers ^and artizans, 
the critic suffers his comjiassion so powerfully to 
disturb his intellect, that he literally knows not what 
he saiys. He may, therefore, if such be his object, 
be thought extremely amiable by some j)eople, but, 
upon the whole, I apprehend, he will appear to be in- 

1 I 

finitely more absurd : because, to obtain credit for a 
generous and exj^ansive humanity, it is necessary, at 
. least, to ‘bear the semblance of an unwillingness to 
wound men’s reputations, living or dead.^ A genuine 
sympathy is .always most active* in proportion to the 
capacity of febling possessed by the object of it. Thus 
we sympathize with «our contemporaries more than 
with generations passed away; with ChristianSrmore 
than With Tui;ks and Pagans; with Englishmen more 
than with Chinese; with our* rel^itions and friends 
more than wdth persons whom we never saw. But my 
critic reverses this order oi things. His benevolence 
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clings to individuals whose names he never heard, 
and urges.him to inflict injury at all events, and 
pain ilf he can, upon persons whose* sensibilities, he 
supposes, lay them open to his attacks. In one 
publication it seems to be intimated that I killed 
the men myself, whilst ifi the other J am conjectured 
to have been standing Sentry, and to have dropped^ 
asleep at my post. The-former charge 1 shall leave 
the Government of my country *ti5 answer; for if 
I be guilty and still at large. Government has made 
itself my accomplice. • Shall T on llle second point 
enlighten tho)critic, or shall 1 not? The fact is, I 
was not asleep, though with the greatest jiropriety 
T might have been, but at the very moment of the 
perpetration of* the murder, ( was leaning in bed 
upon my elbow, conversing with Captain Graham. 
Nevertheless, from the form of the wady, I could not 
command a view of every part of the encampment, 
or discern in the dark the aj^proadi of the ASsassins,^ 
at the distant yoint which they selected* for their« 
noiseless attack. , • 

• 

As to the njanii^r in which I have related thp 
circumstance, that is .another affair, and the critic 
is at liberty to jud^ of it as •he pleases. I claim, 
howffver, the same liberty for myself, and will 
venture to observe, that thi^ part of his review is 
more lumbering, heAvy, and absurd than^ ordinary; 
that in gittempting to display feeling, lie is only 
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betrayed into lugubrious aiFectation ; and that how¬ 
ever I may be able to wield our mother tongue, he 
manages it so "anskilfully^ that he wounds no one 
but himself. 

The next charge is based, like the former, on the 
critic’s sympathy. I relate that at the village of Farri 
the gentLman entrusted with the command of the 
watch, “ worn out by incessant vigils,” fell asleep. 
The apology, it* ‘will ,be perceived, precedes the 
statement of the fact. But this new knight of La 
Mancha is not' iatishfed. i-Putting his redoubtable 
quill in rest, he tilts most chivalrously at my 
narrative; and, the operation over, chuckles with 
delight at my supposed discomfiture. He may, 
perhaps, have learned from somo* prying visiter 
to what particular c/fficer I allude in the above pas¬ 
sage. But most assuredly the public has not, and 
therefore no evil consequence can arise from what I 
say. Ail our critic’s ideas, however, are peculiar. 

. He considers it criminal to hint indistinctly in a pub¬ 
lished work at a “breach of discipline,” but thinks I 
ipight with .propriety have reported the circum¬ 
stance officiary ^to Government! My theory of 
propriety is different. »> I made n,o report to Govern¬ 
ment; but when there were so many broad shoulders 
to shafe the blame between them, I thought it quite 
safe to touch upon it in my volumes. 

Having waded through the above tedious list of 
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charges, we arrive, so the reader may be tempted to 
imagine, at something new. But that is not the 
critic’s pl^n. On the contrary, we' find Monsieur 
Tonson on the stage again. Well might Dr. Krapf 
exclaim, “Deliver me from my friends!” if the 
reviewer in question bo really one among the num¬ 
ber.^ Secretly, however, it Js not the Missionary * 
that is aggrieved, but ai^dlher individual whose name 
I will not be provoked to priilt in my paj^es. This 
person, we are told, came down to Dinomali,* m 
company with Mr. Krapf, ‘^to welcome the Embassy.” 
What he came down to do is not, however, the 
question. Come he certainly did; and 1 should 
have made honourable mention of him had I, during 
my stay in ShoS, found no reason to be dissatisfied 
with his conduct. The reverse was the case; and as 
I did not choose to be at the trouble of»w"riting 
id his dispraise, I thopght it better to say no¬ 
thing. Let the review^er t)e satisfied with that,» 
for, if I should* say anything farther, I am sure 

• t 

his satisfaction would* not He augmented. He 

» 

is perfectly right in supposing, that I •have not.im-* 
parted to the public all the knowfedge I acquired 
in Shoa, and tha> I have ’*not related all the 
piquant comic anecdotes whicli were often at my 
pen’s point, struggling to see the light. But who 
knows? The time for telling them witl^*effect is 
not yet parsed, and it is quite possible that, under 
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certain combinations of* circumstances, I may yet 
return to this part of my subject, especially if the 
anonymous system be persevered in, and attempts 
be made to wound me from behind the friendly 
figure of the Missionary. 

I may here, however, mention by the way, that, 
besides the learned Theban alluded to, the critic has 
two other authorities. Dr., Krapf and M. Rochet 
D’Hericourt. Upon them he relies with equal and 
.entire confidence. But I would beg to suggest, that 
tliere e: ist sonie slight disctepancies between the 
statements of those two writers, and that weight can 
be laid cn the testimony of the one only in propor¬ 
tion as you mistrust the other. Yet the critic ap¬ 
pear! to discover nothing of this, never perceives 
that their testimonies are inter-destructive, but is 
perfectly satisfied to play off each in his turn against 
me. These aiithorities, in fact, are the legs on which 
. his whole accusation a[)pears to stand, though there 
‘ be in reality an anonymous authority, which, like the 
tjiird leg in the riddlte, helps to support the tottering 
figure. To Mr. Krapf, it is said, the Embassy owed 
whatever influence it possessed in Shoa. The offi¬ 
cers of the Mission \Vere nothing; the presents were 
nothing; the expectation of assistance and support 
from the Indisn Government, in which SaHela Selassie 
indulged, were nothing:—^thd reverend missionary 
was the “ life and soul of the Embassy.” I know not 
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Whether, as Dr Krapf is a ininister of the Gospel, 
this he meant as a compliment or as a sneer; but 
so it is. ^ 1 am said t& have had no infl'aence 
with the king, save through him who was literally 
all-powerful at court. This being borne in mind, 
turn we now to tl^e critic’s other authority, 
M.^Rochet D’Hericourt, wl^o is said to have beer, 
equally influential. Bqt'herg conies the difficulty, 
which the critic either perceived or did not perceive. 
In the latter case he is criminally ignorant of what „ 
he ought to have’ kno^m before* he ventured’to 
attack me ; land if he did ])erceive it, then he is 
still more criminal for having suppressed tlie truth, 
and made that suppression ser\T the purjiose of its 
contrary. It vfill be seen that I abstain from *harsh 
language, and rather extenuate ‘than otherwise the 
unworthiness of my adversary. The circi^^mstance, 
however, to which I allude, is tljis : the critic 
maintains that Dr. Krapf ,was 'all-powerful with 
S«ahela Selassie^; M. Rochet DTlericourt, on the* 
other liand* asserts that Dr. Krapf possessed so liUle 
influence, that jt w^ only through hii special inters 

j i 

ference, and at his earnest entreaty, that the king 

suffered him to pryieed towards the Galla frontier 

with4he army. Nay, not only had the missionary, 

according*to this traveller',, no infliience, l?ut the 

^ * 

' Rochet D’Hericourt, Voyage Jans le Pays !Q*Adel, et le 
Royaume Choa, pp. 224—233. * 
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king displayed the strongest possible repugnance for 
him, and made him feel the effects of his dislike 
throughout‘ the whole campaign. Consult the 
“Journal'** of the worthy missionary himself; and we 
find that both he and M. Rochet D*Hdricourt were, 
without solicitation or entres^ty, on his part at least, 
c“ ordered ” to accompany the king. I am not pre¬ 
tending to dictate to the pul^ic as to which of these 
authorities it shkll prefer. I only state facts, and 
le?iv^ others tg draw the proper inference. The 
authority of Dr? Krapf, however, at the court of 
Shoa to me seems to be strangely < and wilfully 
exaggerated. It was a reflected authority, if I may 
so S])eak, that he exercised during the residence of 
the Mission in the country; an authority based upon 
the influence of the British Government, repre¬ 
sented tl;iere for the time by me. The amount of 
his personal influence was such that the slightest 
accident^ sufficed ^ to overthrow it. Had it been 
• greater, his application to return wpuld have been 
listened to. It may »o doubt be observed in reply, 
that neither-(jould my influenqe, wjiich was fully 
exerted in his behalf, have been very considerable. 
But the caprices of despotism ^re not always to be 
accoiuited for, and they will serve to explain «both 
the missionary’s want pf success, and my own. 

f 9 

4 

i 

* Journal of the Rev.^Messft. Isenberg and Krapf,^ page 187. 
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This subject has been artfully connected with the 
return of the Mission from Shoa. It is said, that 
had wfi not retired, we should hav^ been forcibly 
expelled. I can certainly offer no proof that we 
should not; but the probability is, that the king of 
Shoa would have been iu no hurry to dry up a con¬ 
stant source of profit to himgelf. It may, in fact, 
be laid down as a genial rule, ^ that no Oriental 
despot ever expels the giver of presents. It is the 
receiver of presents that he regards as an eyesore,- 
the man who is dependdht fin him for his daily breaj. 
The critic, hov/ever, has been “ assured,” that had 
we not retired, we should “ probably ere long” have 
been expelled. But to this I reply, that probably 
we should not; and I call on hiib to state his proofs 
of the “disrepute” into which he asserts we had 
fallen. I have been “assured,” that “ probably”* he 

haS none to give, and “probabjy” this^ assurance is 

• • 

correct; otherwise, I think he*would have l^en too 
glad to ^offer ^them. Be this as it may, the fact 
is, that we were not ^excelled, fiut recalled by our* 
own government, "when it considered Jhztt the duties 
for which I had been deputed,^were fully accom¬ 
plished. ^ 

The *next,attack upon me is based on certain 
“strange stories,” whjch the’crijtic says he has 
heard. For myself, considering the strangff people 
i»^with whom \e associates, I entertain not the slight- 


vm, T 


n 
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est doubt in the world that he has been crammed 
with “ strange stories/* and that he firmly believes 
them. In fact, he reminds me strongly of an anec¬ 
dote related by Vossius, who, as Charles the Second 
observed, would believe anything but the Gospel. 
So this critic, who has no appetite whatever for plain 
truth, will swallow “ strange stories” by the bushel. 
For example, with an earnestness which does great 
credit to his simplicity, he believes that the British 
“Officers in Shoa, with the few rank and file under 
tteir v^ommand, assisted'the king in making pri¬ 
soners among the Gallas. He believes, too, of 
course, that the field-piece, which had been presented 
to the king, and was therefore no longer under the 
control of the embassy, was employed to batter 
down villages, and, in one word, to effect the tri¬ 
umph *V)f Sahela Selassie over his refractory sub¬ 
jects and heathen neighbours. I feel for the distress 
his humanity must h?ve suffered, and all through 
the “strange stcries*’ to which he lends so greedy 

"an ear! But let him be re-assured. The slaughter 
0 

was not perpetrated by meanfi of ‘the galloper gun, 
which went not on the expedition at all, but was left 
by the king at his palace neWiy erected near Yeolo, 
the place of rendezvous. (N.Br This is. not meant as 

a translation.) Thefe were no ‘ ‘ rounds of artillery ’ * * 

( 

I 

* As a military man, anJ an Engineer ofBcer to boot, 1 may 
perhaps be permitted to suggest, although vvith tVe utmost defer-. 
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in the case, and the escort of British soldiers was 
taken with us, not to join in the foray, but to pro¬ 
tect our own tents. Neither is this “menforahle*cir- 
cumstance” “omitted in my volumes,” as asserted 
by the veracious critic. It is distinctly stated for the 
information of those who are able to read, and the 
conduct of one of the privates stands specially re- ' 
corded, who was urged by the. Aiph^a to destroy a 
Galla. 

The critic’s persevering patronage of Dr. Krapf 
is so chivalrous, that 1* alt^ost regret to show that 
it has been exerted in vain. Truth, however, re¬ 
quires that I should do so. Perhaps, indSed, the 
reviewer’s purpose may be less benevolent thgyi it 
appears at first iSght. His object may not be so 
much to exalt the clergyman, as to depress me, by 
creating, as far as he is able, in the public* mihd, 
the belief of what he asserts so positi^ely, namely, 
that the Embassy fell into utfer “ ^sreputo” after 
the departure, of •the missionary, ttiat so far from 
being able to exercise any influence, it would have* 
been forcibly ex{>ellefl, had it not bealen a haSty 
retreat. My opponent is a ipan of dates, and 
parades them in a maimer truly pathetic. But how 

% 

ence to the reviewer and his anonymous authorities, that the term 
** ammunition ” might here have been employed with .‘tdvantage. 
But perhaps he may consider roiAids of artillery ** to be a 
> more classical expression T 

c 2 
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on these points did he happen to remain so much in 
the dark? Had he not all the great Abyssinian 
authorities at fiis elbow ? Was he not acquainted 
with those who knew everything about the country 
—Arabic and Amharic scholars, who, by the help of 
Isenberg’s Dictionary, could translate boudah, and 
with the aid of Richardson, plunge into the mysteries 
of mafeesh ? Where was the erudite individual who 
weighed ^my classical attainments in the balance, 
^nd found tliem wanting? Where was his ^dus 
Achate^, the “ Arqueem*Nobba?” How happens 
it that his oracles grew suddenly dumb when he 
consultted them on the subject of dates ? Tlie 
reader will scarcely credit the reason of all this 
when it is stated j but the fact is, that the reviewer 
had no other object in view than to misrepresent and 
injure me, though of course aware that it was in my 
power,fully to refute .him.. I shall do so now, and, 
as I think, so satisfactorily, that he will not return 
to the charge. « 

I state in my travels, that thjrough the interference 
of the British Janbassy, four thousand seven hundred 
persons, reduced by an arbitrary edict of the king 
to bondage, were liberated; upon which the critic, 
fulhof the “.strange stories” which his strange asso¬ 
ciates had related to him, immediately concludes 
that Di^. Krapf might have had some hand in that 
transaction. At all events be must ^contrive to 
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make it appear so, otherwise what would become of 
his primary thesis, that the Embassy “ fell into such 
disrepute^” Montaigne, the reader will doubtless 
remember, observes somewhere in his essays, that in 
order to catch his critics napping, he often put forth 
the opinions of the greatest writers of antiquity, 

i 

without making the least allifsion to the author, in 
order that, if these shoflld be* turn^ into ridicule, 
as was not unlikely, he might show that it was 
not himself that they Jiad, attacked,* l&ut Seneca, qf 
Cicero, or Pl&to. Without having any such intdh- 
tion, I have caught my critic in a similar traj). Be¬ 
lieving he could attribute the honour to Dr. Krapf, 
he does not calljn question the^ issuing of the «dict 
or the liberation of the slaves, but inquires know¬ 
ingly, “ had he, the missionary, nothing to do with 
their deliverance?’* Next, with a skill which does 
him much credit, he connects* the .liberation of the 
princes with this other traiisaction, so theft if the 
reader •believes liis unfounded assertion that it was 
Dr. Krapf, not the “Embassy, whose influence pre-, 
vailed with the king in the one case, he may be*led 
to suppose that it wa| so in the«ther. This, it must 
be acknowledged, is a very ingenious piece of work¬ 
manship, ahd has, I doubt not, earned its author 
much credit. Nevertheless, it will not bear the 
touch of examination. The*simplest statement of 
facts in thS world vnill suffice to destroy it, together 
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with the critic’s main theory on the subject of my 
loss of influence at the court of Shoa. Dr. Krapf 
quitted Angoll^la bn the 12th of March, 1842, 
and during May of the same year, left Massowah 
for Aden. His active influence, it may fairly be 
inferred, terminated at thisidate. The forlorn Em¬ 
bassy was now abandoned to its own resources. 
There was no one to’ intei^est the king in its be¬ 
half ; nc one to perform great and benevolent 
actions, in order that I might obtain the credit of 
them, ‘ While we were in this state of torpor, the 
proclamation in question was published by the 
herald. Before Dr. Krapf quitted Massowah ? Alas I 
no. t For that event took place in May, whereas the 
royal edict was only promulgated on the 3rd of 

August. It was by me, therefore, and not by Dr. 

\ ^ 

Krapf, that the remonstrance was forwarded to 
Sahela'Selassie, 'which produced the liberation of the 
slaves. ^ This fact is krfown to every member of the 
Mission, and it ought to have been within the recol¬ 
lection of some of those infallible authorities who 
at once supi^lied the critic with facts and with learn¬ 
ing, who remembered for him, understood languages 
for him, and when need was, invented for him. 

T&e statement that the parents of the four thou¬ 
sand spven hundred individuals liberated, were 
slaves, is not true. I have said that their fathers 
were bondsmen, and their mothers free women, and 
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this position I maintain. To the question who 
delivered the petition, I reply, “ my dragoman of 
course.” , Upon his boasted maxim df ” g^^ing 
honour to whom honour is due,” the conscientious 
reviewer will doubtless award the sole credit of 
the success attending • this remonstrance, not to 
myself, but to the party who presented it, and his 
doing so will be quite as reasonable as the decision 
that I collected no geographical information, be¬ 
cause my assistant, Dr. Kirk,^was jirtrusted by ‘me 
with the department of survey. In equity he ought 
surely to have taken the case of Dollond into con¬ 
sideration, since he made the satellite glass’ and the 
sextant used in determining the longitude of^An- 
kober, upon which every receqt addition to the 
geography of southern Abyssinia is indebted for 
whatever value it does possess. ' * 

Next comes the deliverance of the^^rinceg, which 
took place little more than three months before my 
return* to India.* These facts, kitown to every per- 
son in Abyssinia, the correctness of which will Ue 
vouched for by* evefy member of the-Mission,* and 
the whole particulars of which^were laid at the time 
before the Indian and British governments, may, 
perhaps, suffice to show in what spirjt I have? been 
criticised, and how totally unscrupulous my assail¬ 
ants have been. The gross misstatemehts disse¬ 
minated asionymoilsly through some of the public 
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journals, and repeated by the candid reviewer, I 
have already publicly contradicted with my name. 
I heVe alsb contradict the assertion, that the king 
remained silent during my sojourn on the frontier. 
What object the sage reviewer would propose by my 
going back to take a second leave of His Majesty, 
when such is the etiquette of no country in^the 
whole world, and my puMic duties imperatively 
required my presence at Farri, the reader will be, as 
I "am, at some ioss to comprehend. 

‘ The treaty conciudedA with the king of Shoa 
having now been placed by Parliament before the 
country,’ I should have thought it unnecessary to 
notice the remarks which have been made on that 
subject, but for one or two considerations connected 
with it. First, it is said, that the ancient practice of 
detaining strangers had in usage been previously abo¬ 
lished, Sjud it Oceans that, notwithstanding the treaty, 
*^it was aSterwards, in bae particular case, revived. 
Clearly the critic does not perceive the .force of his 
o wn statements; for if, in spite of the most solemn 
engEegements ^th^t a prince carf enfer into, Sahela 
Selassie denied a British subject ingress to his 
country, does it not follow that distinct stipulations 
on this point were necessary ? What doe» it signify, 
that practically Sahela Selassie had in many in- 
stances pCTmitted Europeans to enter his country ? 
Were they not all, whilst there, legally subject to his 
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caprice, and was it not prudent to endeavour to 
emancipate them from that caprice? But Sahela 
Selassie, it is said, shortly violated fhe treaty, 
and his act is made the subject of accusation 
against me. Had I broken it myself, the cir¬ 
cumstance would have^been somewhat more ger- 
maiie to the matter. At piesent, all that can be ' 
said is, that Sahela Sehtssie is* a novjice in European 
diplomacy. 

The case of har(\ship allutjed 'is that of Dt. 
Krapf, who, having quitte'd Shoa on urgent* private 
business, was denied re-admission. On this subject 
I might enter into a long explanation, which, be¬ 
cause of the peculiarity of my position, could never 
be complete. I therefore judge it more satisfactory 
to refer to the testimony of the Church Missionary 
Society, which, as well as Dr. Krapf himself, has 
put on record its entire sfttisfaotion y?ith my proceed¬ 
ings. If, therefore, the parties most deeply con¬ 
cerned* be content because understand the 

whole state of the -case, I may safely ^despise the ^ 
reproaches of a critic who neither knows nor cares 
any thing about the matter, fiwther than as it may 
enabl§ him to prejudice me in public opinion. 

In every'page of the criticism the sophism^ and 
fallacies of which I* have undertaken to expose, 
there is some fresh proof that the reviewer does 
not see his own Way, anS that he is perpetually 
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at contradiction with himself. For example, he 
insists on nothing more incessantly than the all- 
powerful influence of Dr. Krapf over the king of 
Shoa, to which, he says, the Embassy owed what¬ 
ever success it met with. No sooner, however, 
does the nassionary quit th6 precincts of the court, 
than he is arrested and plundered, evidentlythe 
reviewer insinuates, with ttte knowledge and con¬ 
nivance of his fast friend Sahela Selassie. What 
then becomes* of his prodigious influence, since it 
did not suffice for his owi." protection ? • But if Dr. 
Krapf was powerless, so likewise, argues the critic, 
was the Embassy; “ for we read of no remonstrances, 
no applications made to the king on behalf of the 
missionary, and su’^ely there are no political consider¬ 
ations to restrain communicativeness upon a subject 
like this.” He is perfectly mistaken. For although 
it may, without tompromisihg any one, be stated that 
remonstrances were m^de, there are reasons, and 
those public one§ too, which forbid me to explain 
why those ^ remonstrances were ineffectual. Had 
the‘ critic, dr kis Amharic philosopher, possessed 
one atom of sagacity, they would have divined those 
reasons ; but as the case is otherwise, I leave them 
in the darkness v^hich encompasses *the whole 
coterie. 

As to "^my having no right to use information 
expressly collected for me by the Political Agent 
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at Aden, and by Lieutenant Christopher,' in refer¬ 
ence tp the Eastern Coast, that is really a point upon 
which the. reviewer can hardly be reckoned a com¬ 
petent judge. Lieutenant Barker, like Dr. Kirk 
and the rest of my assistants, was under my orders, 
and sent wdth me for tlfe express purpose of taking 
Shane, as I might see fit, in* the duties allotted to' 
me. The authorities l^uoted by.tjie reviewer, as 
having been first in the field with every particular 
respecting slavery and the slg.ve-tr%de in Shoa, do 
not bear out his assertion.' Not to go any* farther, 
where does he find the fact, which is rather an 
important one, that the king claims one out of every 
ten slaves that pass through his dominions ? JLike 
most other points which bear materially upon the 
subject, this is omitted in the “reports” which are 
sp confidently advanced, in order to throw dust in 
the eyes of those who wfll take the.f^viewey’s word 
for whatever he has the effrdntery to assert.* 

Next comes the question qf tlie royal arms of 
Shoa, which I have stated to be the Holy Trinity. ^ 
Here the critic, as he thinks, has ihe clearly at 
disadvantage. He Renounces <ne, accordingly, to 
be injjthe wrong, by showing, not what the arms of 
Shoa are, Uht what are the arms of the ./EtHiopic 
empire; which is exactly the same as if a ^traveller 
in Flanders, having described the royal arms of that 
country, wiere to be taken*to task because the arms 

1 
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of the Austrian Emperor were different. I make a 
statement on one subject, and he refutes me by 
making a different statement on a different subject, 
which is somewhat comic, to say the least of it. But 
the arms of Abyssinia are, it seems, the “ Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah,*’ to which the Catholic missionaries 
have added a cross. M. le Grand, in speaking' of 
Abyssinian coronation's, say^: “ The escutcheon is a 
lion holding a cross, with this motto: Vicit leo de 
tribu Judah” * But all this has nothing to do with 
the king of Shoa, who employs a device of his 
own, and that device is exactly what I have repre¬ 
sented. 


The ignorance of the reviewer and his anonymous 
authorities is again conspicuous in the remarks 
offered relative to the signet. Why has he not fol- 
lowed the rule he has laid down for my guidance, and 
“said openly who * these" mysterious informants 
are, in oVder that, by thhir calibre, the public might 
have been enabled to judge whether on any, and 

their opinion or .their assertion is 

I 

than my own ? As it is, the reader 
might really be tempted to believe that there existed 
a penny post in the kingdom of Shoa, and that 
every subject was in the daily habit of corresponding 


^on what subject, 
likely to be better 


through it with all his acquaintance. But with 
exception of a few letters endited by His Majesty, or 
by the Queen, there are, perhaps, not hdf a dozen 
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penned during the year, and those are upon scraps of 
parchment the size of a visiting card, and have nei¬ 
ther signature nor superscription, much Jess device 
to adorn them. More than ignorance is displayed in 
the sneers cast upon my ability to use the pencil zmd 
the rifle. These qualifications, however incompatible 
their exercise may be with the dignity to which the, 
critic has been pleased to elevate me, are far from 
being lightly estimated in Abyssinia ; and that 
foreigner who can neither draw port/aits,’ nor ride, 
nor slay wild beasts, is> noi likely to'hold a very high 
place in the estimation of Sahela Selassie, what¬ 
ever may be thought of him by a learned reviewer. 

The speculations indulged in as to the success 
or failure of my'Embassy, are a/tfully spread over the 
whole article, a little here and a fittle there; so that 
the reader, should a reader be found, must always of 


rlecessity have doubts un^answered in his mind. Tliere 
is some skill in this, and I give ’the writer credit • 
for it; but though he manages hjs matter well, the 
matter itself is good for nothiiig. He puts himself 
in the place of the public, and deman^ certain ex-* 
planations which I am not permitted to give. Par¬ 
liament alone has it fin its power to satisfy my critic, 
and to Parjiament I refer him. Everybody el^e will 
feel that an imperfect explanation would be worse 
than none at all; a complete one I cannot furnish, 
though it* may hereafter be'permitted me to clear 
up the whole matter, which I am fully able to (}a. 
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It appears to me that I have now answered every 
objection worthy of notice that has been made 
against my. work on Shoal Not improbably, i shall 
be thought by some to have been too minute and 
circumstantial in my reply—to have exposed too 
seriously misrepresentations ^originating in ignorance 
, or wanton malice—to have expended argument on 
that which deserved only cqntempt.. But, respect¬ 
ing the public afe I do, I judged it to be incumbent 
on me cbmplptely to disprove the assertion that 
I iiad impc sed upon it. 'I trust 1 have established 
my own veracity, which I have been far more soli¬ 
citous to do than to defend the plan adopted in 
the composition of my narrative. Much more might 
have’ been said, to show that the trhth is neither in 
the reviewer, nor “his “ pri’T^ate informants,” but 
it isi not worth my while to trouble myself further 
with such people. TTie public, I am convinced, 
• will agre^e with me in* fhinking that I have left no 
' just cause for cayil, and if, therefore, the system 
of abuse should be ‘persevered in, it can only be 
'because I happen to have enemies* who will make 

ft 

a point of pursuing me as long as I am above 
ground, and perhaps much lounger. I wish they 
could, discover some better and morci profitable 
employment, and with that wish T leave them. 

W. C. HARRIS. 


Loniqnt March .31, 1844. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ADDRESSED BY THE SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY TO C^VT. 
W. C. HARRIS. 


Bombay Castle, 24th April, 1841. 

Sir, ' 

I am directed to inform you, that the Honourable the 
Governor in Council having formed a very high estimate of your 
talents and acquirements, and of the spirit of ^enterprise and deci¬ 
sion, united with prudence and discretion, exhibited in your 
recently published Travels “ through the territories of the chief 
Moselekatse to the tropic of Capricorn,” has been ))leased to 
select you to conduct a Mission which the British Government 
has resolved to seiwl to Sahcla Selassie, the King of Siloa in 
Southern Abyssinia, whose capital, Ankober, is computed to be 
about four hundred miles inland from the port of Tajura on the 
African coast. ' 

’The Mission will be conveyed to Aden iij the Honourable 
Company’s steam frigate Auckland, \iow luider orders to leave 
Bombay on the 27th instant; and It has been arranged that one 
of the Honourable "Company’s vessels of -war, at present in the 
Red Sea, shall be in readiness to corfvey the Mission thence to 
Tajura, at wduch latter place it should immediatdy disembark,' 
and commence its journey to Ankober. 


(Signed) 

To Captain W. C. Harris, 
Corps of Engineers. * 


J. P. Willoughby, 
Secretary to Government. 



THE EMBASSY WAS THUS COMPOSED: 


^ Captain W. C. Harris, Bombay Engineers. 

Captain Douglas Graham, Bombay Army. Prinlripal 
Assistant. ^ ' * 

Assistant-Suroson Rupert Kirk, Bombay Medica] Service. 
Dr. J. R. Roth, Natural Historian. 

Lieutenant Svbi^Y HArtoh, H. *M. 49th Foot, — as a 
‘ Volufateer. ' 

Lieutenant W. C. Barker, Indian Navy. 

AssisTANf-SuROEON Impey, Bombay Medical Service. 

Mr. Martin Bebnatz, Artist. 

Mr. Robert Scott, Surveyor and Draftsman. 

Mr. J. HatchATOOR, British Agent at Tajura. 

EsiKirt and Establishment;— 

t 

Two sergeants anil fifteen rank and file ; volunteers from H. M. 
' 6th Fpot, and from the Qombay Artillery. 

An Assistant Apothecary. „ 

Carpenter. 

Shiith. 

*Two Tent Lascifrs. 
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W RiTTEN in the heart of Abyssinia, amidst manifold 
interruptions and disadvantages, the following pages 
will, in many respects,*be*!found imperfect.. Their 
chief recommendation must be sought in the fact of 
their embodying a detail of elForts zealously directed, 
under the auspices of a liberal Government, towards 
the establishment of a more ’intimate connexion 
with a Christian people, who know even less of the 
world than the world knows of them,—towaMs Ihe 
extension of the bounds of geographical and scien¬ 
tific knowledge, the advancement o*f the be?it inter¬ 
ests of commerce* and the amelioration of the lot 
of some of the least favoured portions of the human' 
race. 

An obvious necessity for the introduction of the 
foregoing extract frdm his instructions will ex¬ 
onerate* the Author from an intention to appropriate 
as his due the verj*^ gratifying e/icomium passed 
upon his previous exertions in Southern'^Africa. 
^As a public'gervant, the freedom of his pen has now 

d 
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in some measure been curtailed; but bis official 
position and resources, added to the able assistance 
placed at his command, have, on the other hand, 
extended more than commensurate advantages. 

To Captain Douglas Graham, his accomplished 
and early friend, and principal assistant, he acknow¬ 
ledges himself most especially indebted, for the aid 
of a head and of ^ pen, such as are not often to be 
found united. 

The exertions of Assistant-Surgeon Kirk alle- 

r ** 

vkted in'^alculable hum^ suffering; and his per¬ 
severance, although long opposed by an unfavour¬ 
able climate, carried through a series of magnetic 
and^ astronomical observations of the highest im¬ 
portance to Abyssinian geography. 

An indefatigable devotion to the cause of science, 
added to the experience gained during previous 
wandei;ings in* Palestine, eminently adapted the 

r r 

learned t’Dr. Roth to’ discharge the arduous func¬ 
tions of natural historian to the Mission; and the 
Splendid collection realized, together with the re¬ 
searches enkbodied in the various appendices to 
these volumes, will afford the fullest evidence of 
his industry and success. 

To all who were associated with himself, m view 
to the better attainment of the objects contem¬ 
plated, ‘the Author here offers his warm acknow¬ 
ledgments for the cheerfulness displayed^Hinder trials ^ 
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and privations. Of the able assistance of some he 
was unavoidably deprived during an early period 
of the sei;vice. The disappointment thus involved 
in his own person has been fully equal to that 
experienced by themselves; hut they must be sen¬ 
sible that their hardships have not been undergone 
in ijain, and that they too h&ve accomplished their* 
share in the undertaking, s© far ^as fortune per¬ 
mitted. 


To the Reverend Dr. Krapf the thapks of Govern- 
inent have already been Conveyed, for the -valuable 


co-operation derived from his extended acquaint¬ 
ance with the languages of Abyssinia. Rut the 


Author gladly avails himself of this opportjinity 
publicly to record his person^ sense of obligation 


to the active and pious Missionary of the Church 
of England, whose kindness from the first arriv'al of 
the Embassy on the froirtiers of Sh»a,*to the date of 
his own departure for Cairo? was unremitting. 


By no tribute of his own coaid the writer of 
these volumes extepd the well-deserved^ reputation 
of M‘Queen’s Geogiflphical Survey, It will never¬ 


theless be satisfactory to one wjio takes rank among 
the foremost benefactors of the oppressed “ children 
of the sun,” to receive the additiopal testimony 


which is due to the ujideviating accuracy of theories 
and conclusions founded upon years of pafient and 
honest inficstigation; and* this the Author unhesi- 
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tatingly records, in so far as the north-eastern por¬ 
tions of Africa have come within the observation of 

\ 

the Embassy which he has the honour to conduct. 

Ankober, Itt. January^ 1843. 


.POSlSCRlfTUM. 

Tlie length qf time that has unavoidably elapsed 
between the pre|5aratidn and tiid appearance of these 
volumes, needs no apology, neither is it proposed 
to offer any for their termination in the country of 
which they treat, and wherein they were written. 
But the work must not now be suffered to go forth 
without the expression of the Author’s gratitude for 
the assistance derived during its progress through 
the press, froin the talents and literary taste of his 
‘friend Major Franklin Lushington, C.B. 
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CHAl^ER I. 

DEI’ARTITRE OF TITK BRITISH EMBASSY FROM THE 

SHORES OF INDIA. 

Latf oh the afternoon of. a* sultry May iij April, 
the Honourable •East India Company’s steam fri¬ 
gate “ Auckfand,” hound upoi1*lier maidet^ Voyage, 
threaded her way aipidst the tall shijjping wlijch 
crowded the harbour of Bombay. A* turbaned mul¬ 
titude of manifold religions had* lined the pier, and 
rarnpaits of the saluting battery, to pay a part¬ 
ing tribute of respect to their late governor, Sir 
James Rivett Carnac, who, with life lady aii^ family, 
was now returning to his native land. On hoard 

also were tfc officer^ and ^ntlemen composing an 

% • 
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Embassy to the Court of Shoa in Southern Abys¬ 
sinia, which had been organised under instructions 
by the government of India, and which I had been 
selected to conduct. More than a fortnight had 
been diligently passed in the equipment of this 
mission; but its objects, less than the destina¬ 
tion of its innumerable bales and boxes, still served 
as puzzles to public curiosity ; and many a safiient 
conjecture on ^he subject was doubtless launched 
after th^ bounding frigate, as she disappeared amid 
tlie haze of the«closing dav. ^ • 

How strange indeed ^re the revolutions under¬ 
gone in affairs nautical since the establishment of 
overland communication with Europe, and the intro- 
duQtion of the marine steam-engine^upon the Indian 
seas. The creaking of yards has given place to the 
coughing and sobbing of r.iachineiy, as it heaves 
in conWlsive throes. Tacking and wearing have 
become terms .obsolete, and through the clang* of 
the tir^-doors, and the ceaseless stroke of paddle- 
wheels, the voicp of the pilot is rarely heard, save 
in conjunction with^‘ Stop her,’* or “ Turn a-head.” 
Tl\e undeViating course pursued through the track¬ 
less main was 'demonstrated midway of our voyage 
by a tall pillar of %moke from the funnel of the 
“ Cleopatra,” which rose against the clear hot hori¬ 
zon, like a genie liberated from his sealed bottle, and 
proclaiiged the sidvent of the English mails. The 
deep blue sea was glassy smooth. Each passing 
zephyr set from Arabyshores^; but, heledless alike 
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of wind and opposing current, the good ship steadily 
pursued her arrow-like fligjit,—^passed the bold out¬ 
line of Socotra,—and before sunset of the* ninth day 
was within sight of her destined haven, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty miles from the port she had 
left. , 

Cape Aden was the high promontory in view, and - 
it had borrowed an aspect even more sombre than 
usual, from a canopy of heavy clCmds, which stole 
across the naked peaks, and invested th*e castle- 
capped mountain wHhba jiinereal sl!r6ud. Crossed 
by horizontal ledges, and seamed with gkps and 
fissures, Jebel Shemshan rears its turretqd crags 
nearly eighteen hundred feet above the ocean, into 
which dip numerous bare and rugged buttresses, 
of width only sufficient to afford footing to a coney, 
and each terminating in a bluff inaccessible scarp. 
Sand and sliingle strew the cheerless valleys by 
which these spurs are divided; and iSave ^'^here a 
stunted balsam, or a sallow* clump of seana, has 
struggled through the gaping fissure, hollow as well 
as hill is destitute of even thS semblance o*f vege¬ 
tation. 

** How hideously 

Its shapes are heap’d around, rude* bare, and high, 

Ghastly, and scarr’d, and riven ! Is this the scene 
Where the old earthquake’s demon taught h^r young * 

Ruin ? Were these their toys?—or di^ a sea 
Of fire envelope once this dismal cape ?” 

Rounding the ste*rn peninsula, within stone's cast 

R 2 
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of the frowning headlands, the magnificent western 
bay developed its broad expanse as evening closed. 
Here, with colliers and merchantmen, were riding 
the vessels of war composing the Red Sea squadron. 
Among the isolated denizens of British Arabia, the 
unexpected arrival of a stcanj-frigate created no small 
sensation Exiles on a barren and dreary soil, which 
is precluded from all intercourse with the fruitful, 
but barbarous interior, there is nothing to alleviate 
a positive imjirisonment, save the periodical flying 
vjsits of the packets ^tliat pgiss and re])ass betwixt 
Suez and Bomha\. In the dead of night the sudden 
glare of a blue light in the offing is answered by 
the illumination of the hlockship, till then veiled 
behi;id a curtain of darkness. The thunder of artil- 
lery next peals from her decks ; and as the labour¬ 
ing of paddle-wheels, at first faint and distant, and 
heard ohly at broken intervals, comes booming more 
heavily over the, still waters, the spectral lantern at 
the masj-head' is followed by a red glow under the 
stern, as the witch, buffeting a cascade of snowy 
spray, vibrates to every stroke of the engine, and 
leaving a phosphoric train to i\iark. her even course, 
glides, hissing and boiling, towards the anchorage. 
Warped alongside the hlockship, the dingy hulls lean 
over like affectionate sisters that have beer long 
parted, and,' flinging their arms together, remain 
fast locked in each other’s embrace. 

And who are these swart children of the sun 
that, like a May-dav band of chimney-sweeps, are 
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instantly springing with wild whoops and yells over 
the bulwarks of the new airival ? They are a gang 
of enfranchised negroes from the coast of* Zanzibar, 
Tvhose duty consists in the transhipment of that 
mountain of coal, lying heaped in hundreds of tons 
upon the deck of the “Charger.” To the dissonant 
tonjs of a rude tamborine, thumped with the thigh- 
bont; of a calf, their labour firesently commences. 
Increasing the vehemence of * thehi savage dance, 
they heave the ponderous sacks from one t(t another 
like giants busied at. nitclj an,d toss^ and begrimeij 
from head to foot, roll at ftitervals upon the black¬ 
ened planks, to stanch the streaming perspiration. 
Thus stamping and howling with increased fury, 
while the deafening notes of tlie di*um peal loi.ider 
and louder to the vehemence of the frantic musician, 
they pursue their task, night as well as day, amid 
clamour and vociferations, such as might wbll sug¬ 
gest the idea of demons of the volcainOi engaged in 
unearthly orgies. . * * , 

In the first burst of their mad Jjevclry, the spec- 
tutor is glad'to escape from tlfe suffocating* atmo- 
sf)here of coal dugt wjich they create. one \Yho 
has ever travelled by the overland route to India can 
tail to retain a vivid recollection Of the Aden Seedies, 
whose.frantic yells are so consonant with the wild 
aspect of the Cape. They are free, their w'ages are 
high, and their labour, nequired only at long ijiter\"als, 
is voluntary; but although framed like prize-fighters, 
. and seeming, from tlftir com*{)lexions, to be absolutely 
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** fire-proof/’ it very rarely happens that all the ac¬ 
tors in a scene such as I have just described, survive 
their exertions. The casualties have even amounted, 
on some occasions, to one for every hundred tons 
of coal received on board a steamer—the brawny 
negro whose turn is come, inflamed with brandy, and 
swollen with copious draughts of water, casting him¬ 
self upon the ground''the moment his share in "the 
task is at an end/ and never rising more. 
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Quitting the deck of* the ^steau^pr, and pulling 
towards the shores of Arabia, a cluster of barren 
rocks, j)resent an appearance very fj^rrfrom invitin^^ 
or prepossessing. They* ceseiiihle great heaps of 
cinders out of a glass furnace, and are little relieved 
by a few straggling cadjan buildings, temporarily 
occupied by those whose avocations enable them, 
during the summer months, * to fly the oven-like 
lieat of the town. But under the roof of Captain 
Stafford Haines, who fills the honourable mnd re¬ 


sponsible post of Politigal Agent, theite awaited us 
no oi dinary hospitality. It literally'knew no bounds, 
and could not ^lil to obliterate ^at once any un¬ 
favourable first impression arisiiig out of the desolate 


aspect bestowed^ by *Dame Nature up^n 
Point.” 


“ Steamer, 


A volunteer eseprt of European artillerymen 
was 35jet to be obtained from the garrison of Aden; 
horses, too, were to be purchased, and. sundry bther 
indispensable preparations made for the coming 
journey into the interior of Africa. During a full 
week theflp seemed no Ix^uTnination to the influx 
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of bags containing dates, rice, and juwarree; and 
scarcely a shorter period was occupied in the se¬ 
lection, from the govei'nment treasury, of many 
thousand star-dollars of the reign of Maria Theresa, 
displaying, each in its turn, all the marks and 
tokens most esteemed by the savage. Neither was 
the bustle one whit diminisiied by the remote posi¬ 
tion of the town, whicli, unless through the kindi>ess 
of friends, is only to be reached on foot, or on the back 
of one qf the many diminutive donkeys stationed 
along the beach for the convenience of the stranger. 
llncumbe»’edwith astfawtStufted ])aek-saddle, far ex¬ 
ceeding its own dimensions, the wretched (jiiadnijied 
is zealously bastinadoed into a painful amble by the 
heavy club of some juvenile Israelite with flowing 
auburn ringlets, whose chubby freckled cheeks, 
influenced by the sultry sun no less than by the 
incessant manual labour that he exercises, are wont 
to assume a strangely excited appearance ere the 
journey be at an .end; 

Alonjl; the entire coast of Southern Arabia, there 
is not .a more remj\rkable feature than the lofty 
promontory of Aden, which has been flung up from 
the* bed of {he .ocean, and in its formation is alto¬ 
gether volcanic. Tlje Arab historian’ of the tenth 
centur}^ after speaking of the volcanoes of Sicily 
and in the kingdom of the Maha Raj, alludes to it 
as existing in the desert of Barhut, adjacent to the 

i 
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province of Nasafan and Hadramaut, in the country 
of Shalier. “ Its sound, like the rumbling of thun¬ 
der, might tlxen be heard iliany miles, an^l from its 
entrails weiVe vomited forth red-hot stones, with a 
flood of liquid fire.” The skeleton of the long- 
exhausted crater now exhibits a horse-shoe crescent, 
hen'ined in by splintered ci’ags, which, viewed from 
tlie*summit of Jebel Shemskan, whence the eye 
ranges over the entire pefxinsula, presents the wildest 
chaos of rock, ruin, and desolation. ^ 

From the laiiding-jxlace at Ras Marbut, a track of 
five miles conducts past tTje coal-depot and Seedi^ 
location, along various curvatures of the aiid coast, 
to the cantonment and town of Aden. “Sublime 


in barrenness,” the rugged and lofty cliffs j)ile 
themselves upwifrd in masses «f the most fantastic 
^hajxe, now bare and bald, shooting into perpen¬ 
dicular spires, and now leaning over the cacavan of 


h»civily-laden camels that toil along the path. The 
sunshine of perpetual summer reigiis throughout 
the sc'^^ne. Glittei’ing sand-hills slumber ifi breezy 
dimness around the land-locked harbour, and over 
the faint peaks ofl Yemen’s distant, mountains 
the unclouded sky Ifioats bright and* blue. The 
sparkling waters Icaj) against the dark base of the 
naked islets; but the wide glassy surface beyond, 
reposing like a broad lake, is only ruffled by the 
circling eddy which follows the sportive plash of the 
bottle-nosed porpoise, or the pluming of^ fleet of 
silver-wing(ed terns, riding, quietly at anchor on its 
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tranquil bosom. As the road retires from the 
beach, the honey-combed cliffs appear like massive 
walls and, battlements, every where pierced with 
loopholes and embrasures. A gradual ascent leads 
through a craggy portal, bristling with cannon, and 
guarded by the pacing sentinel. One narrow rift in 
the solid rock, to the foot of which the sun rarely 
penetrates, forms an ‘abrupt division in the chain, 
and beyond it the eye suddenly embraces the basin¬ 
like vallpy wherein stands the decayed capital of 
Arabia Felix—a city in the crater of a volcano! 

“ Ad^n,*’ saith old Ibrt Batuta of Tangiers, “ is 
situate upon the sea-shore—^a large city, without 
either seed, water, or tree.” Five hundred years 
have elapsed since this graphic account was penned, 
and the vegetation ' has nowise improved. An 
amphitheatre, of dimensions sufficient for the devil’s 
punch-bowl, is formed by two volcanic ranges, once 
in connection, but obviously rent asunder, heaved 
outwards, andxanted in opposite directions by some 
violent eruption that has forced an opening to the 
ocean. , A sterility^ which is not to be surpassed 
invests the .scene with an aspect most repulsive and 
forbidding. ’No tree varies the dreary prospect, no 
shrub relieves the eye, not even a flower lends its 
aid to enliven the wild and gloomy hollow, the 
fitted refuge that imagination could picture for 
the lawless and the desperate. Fortifications are 
to be trabed on every point either liable to assault 
or eligible for defence: *ruined .castles and watch- 
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towers, perched on the highest elevations of the 
precipitous hills, stand the now inaccessible guar¬ 
dians of other days; and ’even the limited view to 
seaward, ^here the passing white sail of a small 
coasting craft, or the catamaran of the amphibious 
fisherman may occasionally be seen, is partially 
screened by a triangular rock, which frowns like a 
great spectre over the inner harbour. Seerah, “ the 
fortified black islet,” is*said to hsjye been the resi- 
dence of Cain, “ the first bom of a woman,” after 
the murder of his ^brother Abel ^nd, verily, it 
would be difficult to devis^a more appropriate exilfe 
for the banished fratricide. Hurled into the sea by 
a convulsive shock, it is surrounded by jiumice and 
obsidian, strewed among vast undulating waves of 
cavernous lava, or mingled w*ith black masses of 
porous rock. 

Sterility has indeed claimed this dreary region as 
her own; and even in the more productive por¬ 
tions of the peninsula, little vdrdure is derived from 
the a-most lea^ess Besham, the Balsambdendron 
OpohalsamuTp,, a dwarf shmb,,winch, according to 
the Arab tradition, fdrmed a part of the present car- 
ried to King Solomon by the Queen of Sheba from 
the aromatic regiops of myrsh and frankincense. 
Whei^ incisions are made in its stem, the far-famed 
Balm of Mecca flows copiously, but the volatile oil 
quickly evaporating, leaves a tasteless insipid gum. 
Nursed by no periodical shower and by Ao hidden 
spring, th<^ precious plantf scorched by a withering 
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blast, derives its only moisture from the mists which 
envelope the mountain-top, when all is sunshine 
helow. 

Among the most singular features of the Cape is 
the supply of water, which is found only in the 
valley of Aden, close under the cliffs, and at the 
openings of the fissures from the steppes above. 
Here, piercing to a great depth through the ^lid 
rock, are upwards of one’ hundred wells; many 
dilapidated and choked up, hut others yielding an 
abundant and unfailing supply. Wlience or in what 
manner ^hey are fed it is* extremely difficult to con¬ 
jecture. All near the beach are bad, and more or 
less brackish ; some are sensibly affected by the 
tides, and very saline; whilst of those which afford 
sweet water, one onl}' is visibly acted upon by some 
lower sj)ring. It is excavated at the entrance of a 
dark goi'ge, rent by some violent convulsion, in the 
rugged bosom of Shemshrin, and the surface, whidi 
is in a j?tatc of constant commotion, remains at the 
same level, although daily drawn upon from morn¬ 
ing till night for the sujjply of thousands. 

The almost total ahsence of the vegetable king¬ 
dom consideied,<*it is not surj)i ising that there should 
exist also a palpable-deficiency in the animal crea¬ 
tion. In perhaps no other quarter of the universe 
are the sparrow and the crow so totally unknown. 
The pigeon, the fox, and the rat, divide the sove¬ 
reignty of the rocky cleft; and the serrated heights 
are held without a rival by a garrison of 'monkeys. 
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With these lon^-tailed occupfints of the moun¬ 
tain pinnacles are connected wondrous supersti¬ 
tions, and an Aden tradition, extant throughout 
Southern Arabia, would exalt them into the rem¬ 
nant of the once-powerful tribe of Ad, “a people 
great, and strong, and tall,” who are believed to 
have been metamorphosed into apes, hi token of 
the Mispleasure of Heaven, \Vhen Shcddfid, “the 
king of tlie world,” illustrious'in annals of the 
East, impiously sought, in defiance of the'^prophet 
Hfid, to create a irarden which should rival the 
celestial paradise. LieutciiMit Cruttenden, the able 
assistant to the Political Agent, heard the same 
version rcjieated at Saana, the capital of Ye¬ 
men, which far-famed citv he has been the first 
European to visit since the days of Niebuhr; and 
the Bostan el Irem, with its gorgeous palaces and 
shining domes, whose similitude had never been 
cotistnicted on the regions of the etpth, is said 
to be yet standing in the solitary tleserts of Aden, 
although miraculously concealed from mortal ken. 

Within the silent walls of its kifty towers did Ab- 

% 

dfillah ibn Aboo. Ke|aba pass his nighj ^ of wonder 
during the reign of Moawiyeb, Prince of the Faith¬ 
ful i and it is belicvQfl by every good Moslem that 
this ngarvellous fabric of human skill and impiety, 
which finds a record in the sacred Koiiin,'“will 
endure until the Last Day, an imjierishable, but 
rarely revealed monument of Divine retribution. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A STRCLL THROUGH THE INFANT METROPOLIS OF 

* *' 

BRITISH ARABIA. 

' 

A UNIFORM system of architecture pervades the 
houses of Adep, nearly all of which would appear 
to have arisen out of the ruins of former ipore 
extensive edifices, now huried far below the surface 
of the accumulated soil. Tiers of loose undressed 
stone are interlaid, instead of mortar, with hori- 
zontal bands of timber; the walls thus traversed 
being perforated with pigeon-holes to serve as 
windows, and surmounted by a low parapet con¬ 
cealing the terraced roof. Many, occupied by the 
more wealthy, have attained to a third story; hut 
nearly all are destitute of ornament. This is now 
restricted to the decayed palace of the sultans of 

Yemen, where 
1% 

• “in proud state 

Each robber cl^ef upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will.” 

In the thick coating of cement with which this 
shattered edifice is still partially encrusted, are the 
remains of various raised devices; and a profusion 
of open fretwork in wood is still obsen/able, inter- 
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spersed with lutticed cornices, comprising choice 
sentences from the Koran. 

The shops of Parsee and Mohammadan merchants 
already extend an assortment of European commo¬ 
dities to the notice of the visiter; and in a bazaar, 
infested like other fish-markets by a legion of cats, 
are exposed sharks and a variety of the finny tribe. 
Water from the sweetest welt is hawked about in 
dirty skins, instead of the len^onade and sherbet of 
large oriental towns ; and piles of fruit, drugs, dates, 
molasses, and other abominations, present the same 
amount of flies, and no abatement of the compound 
of villanous smells, by which the booth of the 
shrewd and avaricious Gentoo is so invariably dis- 
tinguished. ^ 

In the suburbs, the frail cafijan wigwam of the 
Arab and Somauli population impart the unde¬ 
viating aspect of the portable cncampmerA of a 
nOmade horde. The tE^ttered goat-ha|r awning of 
the bare-footed pilgrim to thejshrine Ert El Medina is 
there; and low .crazy cabins of matting or yellow 
reeds are so ’slenderly covered in with the leaves of 
the palm as to foj*m but a scanty shelte/*against the , 
intolerable heat and dust occasioned fiy periodical 
blasts of the fiery Sljimal. • 

Dujring his diurnal reign, the sun has shone 
fiercely over the extinct crater of Aden, anef the 
relentless shower of dust and pebbles has kept the 
inhabitants within their rude dwellings. But as 
the declining rays Cast a tengthened shadow across 
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the narrow alleys, and the hot puffs, abating in 
violence, are succeeded by a suffocating calm, the 
hitherto torpid ] 3 opulation is to be seen abroad. 
That bronzed and sun-burnt visage, surrounded by 
long matted locks of raven hair—that slender, but 
wiry and active frame—and that energetic gait 
and manner, proclaim the untameable descendant 
of Ishmael. He ninibly mounts the crupper ot his 
now unladen dromedary, and at a trot moves down 
the bazaar on his way back to the town of Lahedj. 
A checked kerchief around |iis brows, and a kilt of* 
dark blue calico about his loins, comprise his scanty 
costume. Ills arms have been deposited outside 
the Turkish wall, which stretches its barrier across 
the isthmus from sea to sea, where flying parties of 
the Foudthli still infest tlie pbain; and as he looks 
back, his meagre ferocious aspect, flanked by that 
tangled'web of hair, stamps him the roving tenant 
of the desert* 

The Arab has changed neither his character nor 
his habits since Jhe days of the patriarchs, and he 
affords^a standing evidence of the truth* of the scri})- 
tural prophecy. He regards \vitli.disdain and with 
proud indifterenbe every other portion of mankind; 
for who can produce's© ancient monuments of liberty 
as he who, wdth little intermission, has preserved 
it from the very Deluge ? Is the land of his an¬ 
cestors invaded ? A branch torn by the priest from 
the venerated Nehek having been thrust into the 
* A tree bearing a fruit like the Siberian wab. 
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fire, is quenched in hot blood, welling from the 
divided throat of a ram, which has only the mo¬ 
ment before b(?en slaughtered in the name of the 
Omnipotent. Dripping with the (;rimson tide, the 
emblem is solemnly delivered to the nearest warrior, 
who hies him forth with this his summons for the 
gathering of the wild clans. Down fi'oni their rocky 
fastftesses pour the old and the young, the untried 
stripling, and the stern* vetcrtin with a thousand 
scars. On, on speeds the messenger with the 
alainim of coming strife, l^'ransferrc^l Ji’ora hand to 
hand, it rests not in the grasj) of any; and in a few 
brief hours, thousands of wild si)irits, calling upon 
Allah for victory, and thirsting for the blood of the 
foe, have mustered around the unfurled standard of 
their prophet. 

Thus it was that the numerous hill-forts and 
strongholds studding the rich province of*Assyr, 
winch borders on the llply Land of tjie Moslem, 
last poured forth their hordesv to iTiert the invader 
of her fair plains„and the despoiler^of her countless 
flocks. Sixteen thousand warriors, composing one 
of the most anciqnt as well as bravest the Arab 
tribes, cast aside spear and falchioli, ‘and, armed 
only with the deadly,creese, stole during the night 
upon tJie camp of the Egyptian, and slaughtering 
the greater number, drove Ibrahim Pacha, with *the 
wreck of his army, to seek safety in precijiitate flight 
to Hodeida. 

In yond^ fat and sensui?il money-changer from 
VOL. I. c 
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tlie city of Surat, is presented the very antipodes to 
the posterity of Hagar. In drowsy indolence, see 
him emerge from his treasures of ghee and groceries, 
among which, scales in hand, he has been j)atiently 
squatted since earliest dawn at the terrace of his 
bootli, registering his gains in the daily ledger. Not 
one spa^k of animation is there. A dark slouching 
turban, and ample folds of snowy drapery, enveioj)e 
the sleek person of the "crafty Hindoo, and his 
lethargic motions render it difficult to comprehend 
how he shouM have contrived to exile liiinsell 
from hi^. native soil, and*in such a forbidding s])ot, 
even in pursuit of his idol, Mammon. 

Ajan and llerhera, famous for their early connec¬ 
tion with tJic Greek kings of Egypt, have both 
contributed largely* to the j)0])ulati()n that now 
throngs the street. The regular and finely turned 
features of those Somauli emigrants from the op])o- 
site coast are at once distinguished in tlie group, 
although one has disguised his hair under a thick 
j)laster of <iuicklime, and another is rendered hideous 
by a wig of fiery red curls; whilst the dyed ringlets 
of^a third la^vc faded to the complexion of a house¬ 
maid’s mopl an\i a fourth, forsooth, is shaven because 
his locks have beempulled in anger All present a 
curious contrast to the jet black skin and woolly 
pate of the Sowahili, who, in his turn, is destitute of 

* It is the practice of the Somauli to shave the head wljcn 
thus insulted, and to make a vow that the hair shall not grow 
again until they have had their revenge. 
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the thick pouting lip which adorns that stalwart 
Nubian, swaggering like a,great bully hy his side. 
At the door of those cadjaii cal)iiis, which resemble 
higglers’ crates not less in size than in form and 
ai)pearance, groups of withered Sornauli crones are 
diligently weaving mats,^ baskets,i*and fans, of the 
pliani date leaf, and their laughing daughters, tall, 
slim* and erect, carrying eai^hen pitchers above 
their plaited tresses, present, oh th^r way up from 
the well, some of the comeliest specimens*of the 

ebon race. * • . . • * • 

• 

“ Tlonesty,” saith the Artib proverb, “ is found 
only amongst poor fools.” The Bedouin has for ages 
been celebrated for his ingenuity and daring, and 
the African offset js nothing behind the ])arent stock. 
A Sornauli thief is perhaps “ the cunningest knave 
in the universe.” He has been known to cut away 
a pile of tobacco so as to leave to the merchant who 
rejibsed thereon, nought but a suj)pQrt ^or his own 
figure and after entering through flie regf of a 
house, the burglar has taken his exit throifgh the 
door with chests of treasure, froln the top of \vhich 
the sleeping propiietgr has been first hiflsted, with 
his bed, by a tackle lowered through the aperture, 
and so left hanging until the mofning! 

MufSed in a S])anish mantilla, see the spouse of 
the bigoted Moslem taking the air upon the crupper 
of a donkey, her fat faoe so scrupulously concealed, 
that nothing of it is visible save two sloe-black eyes, 
which glitteV through perforations in the white veil. 
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On the rude steps of tlie clustering habitations that 
she lias passed, surrounded by rosy-clieehed urchins, 
arc seated numerous dark-ej’^ed and well-dressed 
Jewesses, who, though discreet, and preserving the 
strictest decorum, are unveiled. Were it possible to 
prevail upon them to have recourse to daily ablution, 
in lieu of the hebdomadal iniinersion which cele¬ 
brates the sabbath eve, their complexion woidd' not 
he less fair thun that of the native of Southern 
Europe ; and in the well-chiselled features and aijui- 
line profile of* the hmnette, are preserved all those 
marked peculiarities wJAch in ever)" part of the world 
distinguish the scattered daughters of IsraLd. 

The children of the tribe of Judah are most com- 
})letety identified with the soil of Aden, and may be 
regarded as the artisans and manufacturing ]iopuIa- 
tion. Victims heretofore of the tyranny and intole¬ 
rant plersecution wdiich the infidel has ever to expecd 
at the hard of the true believer, they toiled 'and 
accumulated, hut feared lest a display of the fiaiits 
of thei!’ labour should excite the cupidity of a rapa¬ 
cious’master. NotV their jirospect hks brightened, 
and the remnant of a mighty though ftillen and 
dispersed people no longer exists here in poverty 
and oppression, insulted and despised as they have 
always been in every part of the Eastern worM ; hut 
in uninterrupted security ply their industrious occu¬ 
pation, and. under British protection fearlessly prac¬ 
tise those rites which have been religiously preserved 
from the time that their priests bore aloft the ark of' 
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the covenant. Stone slabs, with H ebrew' inscriptions, 
mark the resting-place of the det)arted; schools 
are established for the educaVion of the rising gene¬ 
ration ; and men and w^omen, arraycKl in their holiday 
apparel, sit apart in the synagogue, to listen, at eacli 
return of their sabbath, to the law which had been 
read since “ by way of flie wilderness of the Red 
Sea,« their fathers “ went uj) .harnessed out of the 
land of Egypt.” 
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THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST. 

■ 

Aden, in its his^tory • and reverses, presents the type 
of many a mighty nation,—^it flourished and has 
fallen. On^^e^ it was the maritime bulwark of 
Arabia Fdix. So early,,as the reign of Constantine 
the Great, it was celebrated for its impregnable 
fortifications, its extended traffic, and its attractive 
ports. Here the camels of the Koreishites were 
laden with a precious cargo of aromatics. Here 
commerce first dawned; and little more than two 
centuries and a half liave rolled aw^ay since the 
decayed city ranked among the most opulent em- 
poria of the .East. ‘ Its decline is only dated from 
the close of the illustrious reign of Suleiman the 
Magnificent; but tlje sjiider has since “ weaved her 
web iti th(i,Jmperial palace, and the owl has stood 
sentinel upon the watch-tower.” 

In the eyes of the true believer, the Cape is hal¬ 
lowed by the tradition that it was honoured wdth 
the "preaching in person of that arch impostor, “ the 
last of all the j)rophets,” who, with the sword in 
one hand and the Koran in the otlier, became the 
lawgiver of the Arabians, and the foi^nder of an 
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tTn})ire Avliicli, iu less tlian a century, liad spread 
itself from the Pyrenees to tlie Indus. Tliree hun¬ 
dred .and sixty mosciues once reared tl\eir proud 
heads, and eighty thousand inhabitants ])oured into 
tlie field an army which accomplished the subjuga¬ 
tion of El Yemen. This latter, famous from all 
aiitk^uity for the hap})iness of its climate, its fer¬ 
tility and sur])assing riches, became an independent 
kingdom at the period tiiat C^nstsyitinople fell into 
the hands of Mahomet the Second. Aden frecpiently 
cast off its allegiance; and Whcn^t|Je Turks, by 
means of their fleet built ' 4 ; Suez, rendered them¬ 
selves masters of the northern coast of the Red 


Sea, they found the ])eninsula independent*, under 
the Sultan of Foudthli. Turkey and l^ortugai, 
sti'uggling for supremacy in the East, hotl}^ con- 
Icsted its possession ; but, being unable longer to 
maintain their rivalry, it finally reverted, to its 


ancient masters. 

• . a • 

Great natural strength, iinproved. by tlie sub- 
slantud fortifications which had been carried by 
Sultan Selim* completely roun^ tfie zone of hills 
that engirds the town* now rendered it ^?e fittest of 
all retreats for the ])iratical hordes •of'the desert; 
and the lawless sons^of Ishmael,, scouring the adja¬ 
cent waters, loaded their stronghold with booty. 
13 ut after the loss of government, Aden could *1101 
be expected to retain it^ opulence. Its trade passed 
into the rival t)ort of Mocha, and grinding o])]ires- 
sion caused the removal <ftf the wealthy. At the 
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period of tlie British occui)ation, ninety dilapidated 
houses, giving shelter to six hundred impoverished 
souls, wei;e all that remained to attest its ancient 
glories. The town lay spread out in ruin and deso¬ 
lation, and heaps of stone, mingled with bricks and 
rubbish, sternly pointed out the grave of the mosque 
and tall minaret. 

Few fi’agmcnts now survive the general deca^, to 
record the high fjstatc of the once populous metro¬ 
polis, on reveal the magnificence it could formerly 
boast in works^ of jmblic utility. The chief build¬ 
ings are believed to * have 6een situated ten miles 
inland, and to have been swallowed up by the ever 
flowing*"tide of the desert. The red brick conduit 
of Abd el Wahab can still be traced from the 
Durab el Horai'bi, whence it stretches to Bir Om- 
heit, upwards of eight miles distant. Here are 
nuniereus wells, which supplied the reservoirs ; but, 
“ like the baseless fabric of a vision,” every vestige 
of an edifice basr vanished. 

Among the most perfect and conspicuous relics of 
the pagt, are the jabprious and costly means adopted 
to insure, so arid and burning a climate, a jden- 
tifhl supply mf water. In addition to three hundred 
wells, the remains of basins of great magnitude are 
found in I'arious directions; and in the Valley of 
Tanks are a succession of hanging cisterns, formed 
by excavations in ihe limestone rock. These are 
hned with flights of steps, and supported by lofty 
buttresses of imperishalile maconry, fqrining deep 
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reservoirs of semi-elliptical form, which still blockade 
every channel in the mountain side, and once served 
to collect the precious drops from heaven, when 
showers doubtless fell more abundantly than at the 
t>resent day. 

In tlie extensive repositories for the dead, too, 
may be found assurances of the former population 
of*Aden. Many of the countless tombs in the 
Turkish cemetery were of white piarhle, and bore 
on jasper tablets elaborately-sculptured inscriptions 
surmounted by the cap and turban IfUt the greater 
number of these pillared *mbnuincnts have cither 
disapj)eared or been overthrown. Of the evidences 
of Mohammadanism that once graced the city, 
nearly all lie buried beneath heaps of accumulated 
rubbish and debris, the removai of i)ortions of wliich 
has disclosed many curious coins of remote date. 
The minaret of Menrdeh, and a tottering •octagon 
of red brick, attached to the Jama el ^Musjid, lone 
sunHvors of the wreck, still pbint. ta the sky; and 
of the few mosgues that have been spared by the 
destroying hand of time, the principal is that of the 
tutelar saint of th6 city, beneath tli^^ cupola of^ 
which, invested witli a pall of cwmSon silk, *aud 
enshrined in the odpur of sanctity, repose the vene¬ 
rated remains of Sheikh Hydroos. 

An excellent zigzagged road, imperfectly p?tved, 
and raised in parts ^o the height ol‘ twenty feet, 
extends from the base to the summit of Jebel 
Shemshanv and, with some few of the disjointed 
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watch-towers, has defied the ravages of centuries. 
Three enormous pieces of brass ordnance, bored 
for a sixty-eight pound shot, and covered .witli 
Tui'kish inscriptions, were the chief symbols of the 
former strength of this eastern Gibraltar. These 
were transmitted to England, when their capture, 
shortly after the present accession, avenged an insult 
offered to her flag, and wreathed the first laulels 
around the brow,of her youthful Queen. 

In general aspect the Cape resembles the volcanic 
islands in the'flrecian Archipelago, and viewed from 
a distance it appears separated altogether from the 
mainland. The long dead flat of sand by which it 
is connected with the Arabian continent, rising on 
either beach scarcely two feet above high water 
mark, induces the belief that the promontory must 
on its first production in early ages have been in 
sulated.tf According to the evidence of the present 
generation the sand is steadily accumulating, but the 
noble western bay wdll not be afiected for many cen¬ 
turies. '‘Though the glory of Adei] may have fled, 
and her commerce become totally anmhilated, her 
ports will long remain as natufe formed them—ex¬ 
cellent, capadoiis, and secure. 

Important commercial advantages cannot fail to 
accrue from the occupation of so secure an entrepot, 
whic?i at any season of the year may be entered and 
quitted with equal facility. Xhe readiest access is 
afforded to the rich provinces of Hadraiiiaut and 
Yemen, famous for their* coffee,*their frtpikincensc. 
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and the variety of their ^ms, and abounding in 
honey and wax, of a quality which may vie with the 
produce of the hives of tlie*Mediterraneaq. A lucra¬ 
tive market for the manufactures of India and Great 
Britain is also extended by the facilities attending 
communication with the African coast, south of 
Bab el Mandeb, where the high mountain ranges 
bordering upon the shore are clothed with trees pro¬ 
ducing myrrh, frankincense,* dra^^n’s blood, and 
precious gums, whilst the valleys in the interior 
pour forth for export, slice]), ghee, ^rfigs, drj^ hides, 
gold dust, civet, ivory, tbinbeeros horns, jicltrics, 
and ostrich feathers, besides coffee of the choicest 
growth. A wide field is open to mercantile s])ecu- 
lation; and we may contemplate with j)leasure the 
a})proaching iinprovcment of •Christian Abyssinia, 
and the civilisation of portions of Africa even more 
beniglited and remote, through the medium of inter- 

cttursc with British Arabia, 

■ > * 

ITiider the flag of old Englahd, Aden has'enjoyed 
a deg'^ee of hai)piness and security never previously 
exj)erienced,* even in the days of ficr greatest: glory, 
when she ranked ambng the foremost 0 ^, commercial. 
marts in the East, and when vessels‘ from all’the 
known quarters of jthe globe thronged her boasted 
roadstead. Emigrants from the interior as well as 
from the exterior of Hadramaut and Yemen,' and 
from both shores of tlje Red Sea, are daily crowding 
within the walls to seek refuge from grinding op¬ 
pression, •^id to free themselves from the galling 
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burthen beneath which they have long groaned at 
the hand of insatiate native despots. The amazing 
increase of population and the crowded state of the 
bazaars form subject for high admiration. In the 
short space of three years the census has been aug¬ 
mented to twenty thousand souls ; substantial dwell¬ 
ings are springing up in every direction, and at all 
the adjacent ports, hundreds of native merchants kIo 
but await the erection- of permanent fortifications in 
earnest of intention to remain, to flock under the 
guns with their |arailies and wealth. Emerging thus 
rapidly f’‘om ruin and degradation, the tide of lucra¬ 
tive commerce, both from Africa and Arabia, mav 
be confidently expected to revert to its former chan¬ 
nel. Blessed by a mild but firm government, the 
decayed mart, rescued from Arab tyranny and mis- 
i-ule, will doubtless attain a pinnacle far eclipsing 
even its ancient opulence and renowm; and Aden, 
as a free port, whilst she pours wealth into a now 
iinpoveiished land, must ere long become the queen 
of the aojacent seas, and take rank among the most 
useful dependencies of the British crown. 



CHAPTER V. 


VOYAGK ACROSS iTIlE GULF OF ARABIA. 

Eight bells were “luabiiig: it twelve o’clock” on the 
Ibth of May. when the hoafswain, j)i])ed all hands 
on deck to w^eii^h the anchor, and within a few 
minutes the Ilonojirahle Companyis Jlrij;-of-war 
‘‘ Euphrates,” havina; the*Embassy on hoard, and 
commanded by Lieutenant Barker, of the Indian 
Navy, who was to he one of its ineinbcrs* set her 
white sails, and ^followed by three large native crafts 
freidited with horses and haggaire, stood across the 
Arabian Gulf. A favourable breeze pressed her 
steadilv through the vielding bosom of th6 ocean. 
'J*lie salt S])ray flew undgr her gallant ho'vs; and as 
tlie hospitable cadjan roofs pn Sttamer Pojnt, and 
the j.tgged pinnacles forming the ^spider skeleton of 
Aden, sank gradually astern, ench individual of the 
party destined to y•a^Trse tlie unknoivn wilds of* 
il^thiopia, took the pilgrim’s vow* tKat the razor 
should pass no moue over his beard, until his foot 
had again rested on civilised shores—an event not 
unreasonably conjectured to be far (hstant for all, 
and for some destinedmever to be realised. 

The breeze increasing, the low sandy promontory 
of Ras BLr on tlft^ African coast became visible 
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THE^AFaiCAN COAST. 


during the forenoon of the following day; and 
before evening, notwithstanding a delay of some 
hours, Claused by an accident to the mainyard of 
one of the tenders, which obliged her to be taken 
in tow, the brig was passing a group of eight coral 
islands, elevated about thirty feet above the level of 
the sea. The remainder of the fleet having parted 
company during the' night, w^ere now perceived 
standing directly 'for Mushahh, the nearest of these 
islets, situated at the mouth of the Gulf of Taj lira, 
and divided from the Danakil coast by a fathomless 
channel oi seyen miles. An iron messenger was des¬ 
patched from the brig to bring the conyoy to, and 
before the smoke of the gun had cleared the bul¬ 
warks, a bald pate protruded between the rigging, 
was followed by the swarthy person of Aboo Bekr, 
of the Soraauli tribe Aboo Salaam, and commonly 
styled Durabili, or “ the Liar.” Niikhuda of a 
small trading craft which h,ad been employed as •a 
pilot boat during the recent trigonometrical survey 
of the coast, he wgs well known to the officers of the 
“Euphrates,” and was ascertained to be at this 
moment charged with despatcl^es for Aden, which, 
whether important or otherwise, had been during 
three days lying safely at anchor off the island, to 
admit of enhanced profits by the collection of a 
cargo of wood. 

“ Salaam aleikum! * exclaimed the old Palinurus 
as soon as his foot had touched the deck ; “ Hamdu 
lillali! Praise be unto God! it is you,* after all. 
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When I saw those tw^o crazy tubs in your van, J 
believed that it could not l^e iny old ship, althoue:b 
it loomed so vastly like her; but tJie moment vou 

% f 

look in your studdimr sails to let Aboo Bekr come 
alonj^side, I knew it must be the Capitiin Baslii. 
Kayf-halut,—how fares R with your health ? ” 

The welcome visitor was forthwith accommo- 
dat?d with a chair on the pooi^; into which, having 
S(iueezed himself with difficulty, drew up his 
knees to his scanty heard, inserted a cigar Into his 
mouth as a (piid, and^ sipping tcaii like a finished 
washerwoman, instituted a* train of in(juiries relative 
to the position of affairs in the British })ossessions 
across the water. 

“ Tavyih, tayyih,” he ejaculated, wlien thorouirhly 
satisfied that Caj)c Aden was not again in the hands 
of the Arabs. “ Marhahha, it is w^ell. All, too, is 
as it should he at Tajura. Misunderstandftigs are 
adjusted, and the avaricious chieftains have at last, 
the Lord he })raised! got all,the dirt out pf their 
bellies. Their palms have been ji^liciously tickled, 
and it only now^ remains to be seen whetlirer the 
old Sultan, who is ^lly as fond of money as Jiis 
neighbours—or his ancient rival, Molftimmad Ali,—is 
to have the honour# of forw arding the English to 
King Saloo. My hoy has just returned from Ha- 
besh, and shall escort you. Abroo has been twice 
in Bombay, as you know, Capitan. You have only 
to tell me if he should misbehave, and Fll trounce 
the young scamp sofmdly.”* 
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TIIK r-llST COMPASS. 


Meanwhile, the bold outline of our land of pro¬ 
mise, forming a worthy barrier to the unexplored 
treasures of the vast continent of Africa, had been 
rapidly emerging from obscurity, and tlie brown 
forbidding bluff, styled Ras Dukhan, ‘‘ the smoking 
promontory,” in height about five or six hundred 
feet, was now on the starboard quarter ; its abrupt 
summit, as usual, siifmounted by a coronet of fleecy 
clouds, from wbieh, if not from the thermal well at its 
base, tlris Cape has probably derived its appellation. 
The brig was tilready standing up the bay of Tajura ; 
but darkness overtaking^ her, it was resolved to lay- 
to until daybreak ; and a gun fired in intimation of 
approach was presently answered by a display of 
rockets and blue lights from the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s schooner “ Constame,” riding at anchor in 
the harbour. 

The* Arabs lay claim to the invention of the 
compass; and Aboo Bekr, who believed himself in 
truth a second Anson, was provided with one, which 
must certainly have been the first ever constructed. 
Age having impaired the dilapidated needle, it was 
forced off 4ts pivot by a quantity of pepper-corns, 
which are herd considered highly efficacious in the 
restoration of decayed magnetic powers. From the 
native navigators in the Indian Ocean he had bor¬ 
rowed a primitive nautical instrument for determining 
the latitude; nor was he a little vain of his practical 
skill as an observer. Through a perforation in the 
centre of a plane of wbod in size and shape like 

2 
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a playing card, was passed a knotted whipcord, and 
the distance from each knot was so regulated theit 
the subtended angle should equal the sine of the alti¬ 
tude of the polar star at some frequented point on 
the coast. The knot having been placed between 
the ceeth, and the lower margin of the plane brought 
in optical contact yvith {he horizon, the j)osition 
of Polaris must be observed with reference to the 
upper edge; when, if it be above, tli^desired haven 
is known to be to the southward—if below,•to the 


northward, and the course is shaped aiicordingly. 

“ I’ll take you in this veiV* night, Capitan Bfishi, 
if you so please,” resumed the pilot, whose des¬ 
patches had by this time escaj)ed his recolfcction 
altogether. “ Oiilv give me the order, and, praise be 
unto Allah! there is nothing that’Aboo Bekr cannot 
do. My head, as you see, is bald, and I may perhaps 
be a little old-looking now, but wait until we get on 
shoq3, and my new wig is^bent; Inshallj^h I I shall 
look lik; a child of five years among the» youngest of 

them.” - 

• • 

“ Now if we had but Long Ali of Zeyla on 
board,” continued the old man, whose merry tongue 
knew no rest; “if we had only Two-lathom Ali 
here, you would not, make all these difficulties. 
When they want to lay out an anchor, they have 
nothing else to do but to hand it over to Ali, aM 
he walks away with it intp six or eight feet without 
any ado. I went once upon a time in tlie dark to 
grope for a Jperth on* board* of his buggalo\ , and 
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“ T,WC\rFATHOM ” ALI. 


stumbling over some one’s toes, inquired to whose 
legs they belonged ; ‘ All’s,’ was the reply. ‘ And 
whose knees are these ? ’ said I, after walking half 
across the deck; ‘All’s.’ ‘And this head in the 
scuppers, pray whose is it?’ ‘All’s to be sure,’ 
growled a sleepy voice; ‘ what do you want witli 
it ? ’ ‘ Subhan AUali, Ali again ! ’ I exclaimed ; ‘ tlien 
I must even look for stowage elsewhere.’ ” * 

Dawn of tl^ 17tii revealed the town of Taj lira, 
not a fnile distant, on the verge of a broad expanse 
^ of blue vaterf/ over which a^ gossamer-like fleet ol’ 
fishing catamarans already plied their busy craft. 
The tales of the dreary Tehiima, of the sufibcatiiig 
Shimiil, and of the desolate plains of the blood¬ 
thirsty Adaiel, were for the moment forgotten. 
Pleasure sj^arkled in every eye,* and each heart 
bounded wdth exultation at the near prospect of 
fulfilling the benevolent schemes of Government, and 
of adding »,our mite to the amelioration of Afric’s 
swart.sons. « ’ 

Those who are conversant wjfh Burchcll’s ad¬ 
mirable illustration of an encampment of Ca])e 
farmers, with their gigantic ^-aggoiis scattered about 
in picturesque confusion, wdl best understand the 
appearance of the group of primitive habitations 
that were now presented on the sea beach. Ex¬ 
ceeding two hundred in number, and rudely con¬ 
structed of frames of unhe,wn timber, arranged in a 
parabolic arch, and covered in with date matting, 
they resembled the white tilts of the^Dutch boors, 
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and collectively sheltered some twelve hundred in¬ 
habitants. The bold grey ipoun tains filled up the 
landscape, and, rising tier above tier, through coral 
limestone and basaltic traj), to the majestic Jebel 
Goodah, towering five thousand feet above the ocean, 
were enveloped in dirty red clouds, which im])arted 
a wintry tone to the entire landscape ^^erdant 
clumps of date and palm trees embosomed the 
only well of fresh water, arountl wlij^h numerous 
Bedouin females were drawing their daily supply of 
the precious fluid. These relieved th® humble ter¬ 
raced mosque of white-waslie<l madrepore, whence 
the voice of the muezzin summoned the time be¬ 
liever to matin prayer; and a belt of green 
kftnni, a dwarf* species of mimosa with uniform 
umbrella tops, fringing the sandy* shore, completed 
a pleasant contrast to the frowning blocks of barren 
black lava which fortify the eastern Gibraltar where- 
upon*the eye had last resteh. • 

The aachornge at Taj lira is *mefe ga]:%ir^* the 
coral reef which fiends close alopg the shore, 
and a si^uare-rigged vessel of any size would find 
barelv room to swing iii blowing weather. As we 
sailed into the harbour, the appearanefe of a large 
shark in the ship’s wal^e caused the tongue of the 
pilot again to ‘‘break adrift.” “A certain friend 
of mine,” said he, “Nakhudaof a craft almost as 
fast a sailer as my own, which is acknowledged to be 
the best in these seas, was once upon a time bound 
from this port to Mdcha, w’ith camels on Ijard. 
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When off Jebel Jan, the high table-land betwixt the 
Bay of Taj lira and the Red Sea, one of the beasts 
dying, was hove overboard. Up came a shark, ten 
times the size of that fellow, and swallowed the 
carcass, leaving one of the hinder legs protruding 
from his jaws ; and before he had time to think 
where he was to find stowage for it, up came a 
second tremendous monster, and bolted his mess¬ 
mate, camel, ^cg, and all.” 

In ^return for this anecdote. Barker treated the 

t. 

old ma . ta the history of^ the two Kilkenny cats in 
the sawpit, which fought until nothing remained of 
either but the tail and a bit of the flue. “ IJow 
could that be?” he retorted seriously, after turning 
the business over in his mind. “ Now, Capital! 
B^hi, you are spinning yarns, but, by Allah, the 
story I have told you is as true as the holy Koran, 
and if you don’t choose to believe w/e, there are a 
dozen persons of unblemished veracity now in Ta- 
jiira,, wl|o are ready to vouch for its correctness.” 
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CHAFfER VI. 

CJASa’ ANCHOR AT I’AJURA ON TJIE AFRICAN COAST. 

A SCRAGGY, misshapen lad, claimed Aboo Bekr 
as liis own most dutiful nephew^, now jiaddled along¬ 
side in a frail skiff, the devjl dancing'in his wicked • 
eye; and having caught the *end of a rope thrown 
hy the doting uncle, he was on hoard in another 
instant. 

During a fonner cruize of the .“Euphrates,” this 
imj:) had contrived to pass on the purser a basket of 
half-hatched eggs, wdiich he warranted “ new laid,” 
but wiih w’hich he was subsequently pelted over the 
gang'.vay. On being greeted as “ Sahib d bay^sah,” 

“ the master of the eggs,” and asked" if he had not 
brought another supply for sale, grinning archly, he 
dragged forward by the.tojiknot a dull, stupid, little 
wretch—his inessmate-r-whose heavy features formed 
the very converse of his own imjiudent animation. 

“ Here,” he exclaimed, “ is the identical young 
rascal of whom I told you I bought them; jie 
actually stole the whole from under his mother’s 
hen, and then assured ilie that they were fresh.” 

“ Wliy don’t you grow taller as well as sharper?” 
enquired the purser; ’tis now twelve months since. 




you cheated me, and you are as diminutive a dwarf 
as ever. ” “ How can any one thrive who is starved 
was the prompt reply ; “were 1 to eat as immode¬ 
rately as you do, I doubt not T shoiild soon g;row as 
corpulent.” 

But tiic arrival of Ali iF^hcrmtirki shortly changed 
this desultory^ conversation to weightier matters. 
This worth V old man, sheikh of the Somauli tribe 
Aher Gerhajis, 'possessing great influence and con¬ 
sideration Pinong the entire Daiiflkil population of 
the coast, liacl been invited from Zeyla, liis usual 
place of abode, to assist in the extensive prepara¬ 
tions making for the journey of the Embassy; and 
he now represented the requisite number of camels 
to he on their way down from the mountains, 
if the assurances of the owners, upon whose word 
small reliance could he placed, were to be implicitly 
believed. 


Long faithfully attached to the British govern¬ 
ment, the sheikh’s flrst introduction arose out of a 


catastrophe which occurred many years ago—the 
loss of the merchant brig “ Mary Anne” at Bdrbera, 
a sea-port on the Somauli c(>ast, lying immediately 
opx)osite to the peninsula of Aden. Deserted from 
October till March, it becumes, throughout the 
residue of the year, one uninterrupted fair, fre¬ 
quented by ships from the Arabian shores, by rapa¬ 
cious Banians from India, and by caravans of 
wandering savages from all parts of the interior. 
A vast temporary city or encampment/ seldom peo- 
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pled by fewer than fifty thousand souls, springs into 
existence tis if by magic, €ind disappears so sud¬ 
denly, that within a single week, not one inliabitant 
is to be seen. Yet another six months, and the 
])urse-proud merchant of Ilurrur is again there, with 
his drove of comely slavt^ newly exported from the 
Jiighlands of Abyssinia. TJiere, too, is the wild 
])agan, displaying coffee, j)eltrie*s, and precious gums 
.from beyond Gurague; and, ])unchMil as ever, see 
the kcifilah I’rom the distant gurriahs of Aimn and 
Ogaden, a nomade bcyid^ lajen u*ith ivory and. 
ostrich ])lumes, and staine(f •from head to foot, both 
in i)erson and in garment, by the impalpable red 
dust peculiar to the countries they have traversed 
during their long*march from the southward. 

K-eligious prejudices on the j)art of the wily 
Hindoo precluding all trallic in Jive stock, the 
Soniai'li shei)herd retains in his own hand the sale 
of black-headed Hocks-; embaiked w kh wiiich in 



the gull*, at seasons wiien the Artk) fears even to 
^•reep along the coast of the Ilejfiz. All other 
trade, how'ever, is engrossed by the subtle Banicyi, 
wiio divides the adductor pollicis of the right thumb, 
in order to increase the span by w hich liis w’^ares are 
to be measured; and he, during many years, has 
enjoyed, silently and unobserved, the enormous 
profits accruing from the riches annually poured 
out from the hidden regions of Africa. No form of 
government •regulate! the dbmmcrce; and, in the 
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absence of imposts, barter is conducted soiely 
through the medium of a native broker styled Aban, 
who, receiving a regulated per-centage upon pur¬ 
chases and sales, is. bound, at the risk of liis own 
life, to protect his employer from injury or outrage. 

A ve£3el standing tov{,ards the coast proves a 
signal to all who gain their livelihood by this 
system, to swim otf, and contest first arrival on 
board; the winner oi‘ the aquatic race, in accordance 
with ancient usage, being invariably received as her 
. Aban. riiiis*' it was that* Ali Shermclrki became 
agent to the “ Mary Anne,’* a small English mer¬ 
chantman from Mauritius, whose captain, impru- 
dently landing with the greater portion of his crew, 
afforded to a party of knavish Somauli an oppor¬ 
tunity to cut the cable, when she drifted on shore 
and was lost. Hoping by his influence to prevail 
upon the plunderers to desist, the Aban, then a 
younger imn, exerted himself to gain the wr6ck, 
but he was repulsed hy a shower of spears, and his 
boat was swaixjped. A savage'’ rabble next be¬ 
leaguered his dwelling, and imperiously demanded 
tbe persons of the officers and crew, in order to 
put them to death; but, true to his charge, Ali 
Shermarki stoutly resisted, ^ and being severely 
wounded, succeeded with his blood in securing 
honorable terms, and preserving the lives for which 
he had made himself responsible. His zealous in¬ 
tegrity was duly rewarded by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and a sword wds presented in token of his 
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THE “ EUrilRATES AT ANCHOR. 

gallantry, the display of the brilliant mounting of 
which, led to the narratiomof the foregoing history. 

The passage from Aden had been made in forty- 
two hours. As the cable of the “ Euphrates” ran 
through the hawse-hoies, and the rest of the 
squadron fell into their* places betwixt herself and 
the shore, she fired a salute of five guns; and, after 
considerable delay, a negro was perceived timidly 
advancing with a lighted brand frOm among a knot 
of gi*ey-bearded elders, seated in dee]), consultation 
beneath the scanty foliage of, an afictent date tree, 
A su])erannuated 4-Pr., noncycouibed throughout 
its calibre, and mounted upon a rickety ship car¬ 
riage, tottered on the beach—the sole piece of 
ordnance possessed by Sultan Mohammad ibn Mo¬ 
hammad, reputed ruler of all the Danakil tribes. 
It was, after much coaxing, persuaded to explode in 
reply to the complknent paid, and for some Ininutes 

aflc rwards, wreaths of white smoke continued to 

• # 

ascend from the chimney-like vent, as though the 
venerable engine had taken fire, aud was being con¬ 
sumed internally. 

The commander of the “ Euphrates,’’ whose naval ’ 
functions were now temporarily suspended, having 
long enjoyed the honour of a personal acquaintance 
with the potentate bearing the above pompous and 
high-sounding title, repaired forthwith to the pa¬ 
lace, which consists of the stern moiety of the ill- 
starred “ Mary Anne,” tastily erected, keel upper¬ 
most, in tbe-middle* of the^own, to serve ao an attic 
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“sea or t!ie two nymphs.” 

stor}\ Letters of introduction from the political 
authorities at Aden, with many complimentary 
speeches, having been duly delivered, permission to 
land was solicited; and although the formidable array 
of shipping, whose guns, not two Jiundrcd yards dis¬ 
tant, sullenly overlooked tlie royal lodge, had given 
birth to certain misgivings, the Sultan finally over¬ 
came his fea^s, and actpiicsced in the arrangement. 
A spot of waste^ land, forming a common near the 
mosejue, was pointed out as the site upon which to 
encamp, but the favour was granted with this ex¬ 
press understanding, tiiat the British Embassy 
should tarry in so enviable a situation, not one mo¬ 
ment longer than the exii»:encies of the seiwice 
imperatively demanded; a saving clause in the 
stipulation to which 1 hearti'y subscrihed. 

The bay in which the “ Euplu’ates ” now rode, 
styled, *from its wonted smoothness, “ Bahr el Ba- 
nateen,” “ the sea of the two nymphs,” is a defcp 
narrow estuary,' bounded by a bold coast, and 
extending, in a sojith-westcrly direction, about forty- 
five miles, wJien the Eesah and Danakil shores sud- 
denly converge so as to form a straitened channel, 
which imparts 'to the whole the figure of an hour¬ 
glass. Barely three quarters of a mile across, this 
passage is still further reduced by a barren rocky 
islet; and it thus literally forms the “ Bab,” or gate 
to an inner basin, styled Gcobut el Kharab, “ the 
bay of foulness. ” The vortices formed by the strong 
tide setting through the two confined apertures, as- 
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Slime a most dangerous aspect; and although the water 
in tlie howl, whereof the longer axis measures twelve, 
and the shorter five miles, is so intensely salt as to 
create a smarting of the skin, mud which adheres to 
the lead at one hundred fathoms, is perfectly sweet 
and fresh. Of four isl^its within the bay, two are 
rocks ; Hood Ali, on the contrary, three hundred feet 
in lieiglit, and perfectly inaccessible, being thickly 
covered with vegetable matter, \\4wlst the sides of 
its nearest neighbour, Hood Ali, arc hare, and ])re- 
sent unequivocal traces of mpre refbent volcanic ac¬ 
tion than are to be found fti the surrounding debris. 

Irnmediatdv outside, on the Danflkil coast, thei’e 
issues from the rock below high water line, a 
spring which, at the flood tide, is com])letely efhiced ; 
but during the ebb is so intensely hot, that a crab is 
instantly destroyed and turned red by immersion. 
At tlie western extremity of Goobut el Kharab, a 
cftve three hundred yards in diameter,, with sixteen 
fathoms water, is enclosed by precipitous .volcanic 
cliffs, and the rntrance barred V a narrow coral 
reef, wdiich, at low tide, lies high and dry. In the 
waters of this recess is presented one of those str?pige • 
phenomena whicli are not to be Satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. Always ebbing, there is an underflow 
during even the flood tide; and usually glassy 
smooth, they become occasionally agitated, bcJiling 
up in whirlpools, whi«h pour impetuously over the 
bar; whence the natives, persuaded that there exists 
a subterranean paSsage cfmnecting with he great 
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Salt Lake, of which the sparkling expanse is visible 
from an intervening high belt of decomposing lava, 
emphatically term the cove of Mirsa good Ali, “ the 
soiirce of the sea.” 

For these curious particulars, I am indebted 
chiefly to the journal kept by Lieutenant Barker 
during the time that officer was employed in sur¬ 
veying portions of the African coast, of wliich no 
correct knowle(?ge had previously been obtained. 
He had'been the first European to enter Goohnt e\ 
\Gaarati, ro'^nd vhich he had pnWed in the launch of 
the “Euphrates,” and although the accounts he 
gave of the abrupt nature of the coast, sufficiently 
proved the impossibility of making it the point of 
debarkation for heavy stores, still, as the road to 
Slioa was known to pass close to the head of the 
bay, it seemed highly expedient that we should have 
the protection of the schooner “ Constance” to the 
furthest point that might be found practicable with¬ 
out compromising the safety of the vessel. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

f 

^ECErTTON OF THE EMBASSY BY THE SULTAN OF THE , 
SEA-PORT, AND RETURN VJSIT TO HIS HIGHNESS. 

The ftrst RritislA cainp with which the sea-port of 
Taj lira had been hoRonred since its fonudatioH, raised 
its lieacl on the afternoon of the 18th of May; wlien 
the Embassy, accompanied by the officers of both 
ships of war in the harbour, landed untk^ a salute 
of seventeen j^v^ns from the “ Euphrates,” now com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant John Young; and in a 
spacious crimson pavilion, erected as a hall of 
audience, I received a visit of ceremony from the 
Sultan and his i)rincipal chiefs. A mgre unprincely 
object can scarcely be concejved tliaii was |lresented* 
in the imbecile^ attenuated, and ghastly form of tins * 
most meagre potentate, who, as he tottered into the 
marquee, supported by a long witch-like wtind, tciin 
dercd his hideous bony claws to each of the party in 
succession, with all the repulsive coldness that 
characterises a Dankali shake of the hand. His 
decrepit frame was enveloped in a coarse cotton 
mantle, which, with ^ blue checked wrapj)er about 
his loins, and an amplte turban perched on the very 
apex of his shaveif crown* was admirably ir harmony 
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with the dirt that pervaded the attire of his privy 
council and attendants. ^ Projecting triangles of 
leather graced the toes of his rude sandals; a huge 
quarto Koran, slung over his bent shoulder, rested 
beneath the left arm, on the hilt of a brass-mounted 
creese, which wis girded to the right side; and his 
illustrious person was farther defended against evil 
influence by a zone and bandalier thichly studded 
with Ill}'Stic ainulpts and most potent charms, ex¬ 
tracted from the sacred book. Enfeebled by years, 
his deeply-furrpvfed countenance, bearing an ebony 
polish, was fringed by a stfaggling white beard, and 
it needed not the science of Lavater to detect, in the 
indiflerenv.c of his dull leaden eye, and the puckei-ed 
corners of his toothless mouth, the lines of cruelty, 
cunning, and sordid avarice. 

His Highness’s haggard form was supported by 
the chief ministers of Church and State—Abdool 
llahman So^Yahil, the judge, civil, criminal, and 
‘ecclesiastic, and Hambd Runaito, the pursy Wazir, 

‘ whose bodily circumference was in strict unison with 
the j)omposity of his carriage. One Saleh Shehem, 
too, occupied a prominent seat in the upper ranks— 
a wealthy slavb merchant, wdiose frightful deformities 
have ennobled him with the tifle of “ Ashrem,” 
which being interpreted signifies “ he of the hare¬ 
lip.”* Of all the unwashea retinue, this trio alone 
were turbaned, every lesser.satellite wearing either a 
natural or artificial full-bottomed peruke, graced 
with a yellow wocftlen skewer, somethin grafter the 
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model of a salad fork, stuck erect in hair well stiff¬ 
ened with a goodly accumulation of shee[)’s-tail fat, 
the rancid odour of which was far from enhancing 
the agranens of the interview. Izhak and Hajji 
Kasim, two elders of the blood-royal, with whom a 
much closer ac([uainlance was in store were per¬ 
fectly bald,—their ])atriarchal bearing and goodly 
presence affording no bad imitation of the scrij)tural 
illustrations by the old mastei«s of^ the apostles St. 
Peter and St. l^aul. True to his word, tKe wag 
A boo Bekr, as full^ of pleasantriq^ ,as ever, had 
donned a preposterous* tefvgiy wig, quaintly manu¬ 
factured of the fleece of a sheep ; and in his smirking, 
facetious physiognomy, was found the print;i^al relief 
to the scowling, satanic glances of the ill-favoured 
rabble, dripping with tallow, and redolent of various 
abominations, who crowded the tent to the choking 
of every doon\^ay. , 

Jt leaving heretofore been the invariable jnaxim 
of the Sultan to exact *a visit from the stranger 
before condescei^ding to ])ay one himself, ^he de¬ 
parture from established rule in favour of the liege 
subjects of ITer Britannic Majesty could not fail* to 
prove eminently gratifying. Compliments of Ihe 
most fulsome nature were bandied about with com¬ 
pound interest, as the coffee-cup passed round to 
the more distinguished of the Danakil guests. 
Promises of assistance Xhe most specious were 
lavished by the authorities, in grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of which, Cachemir^ shawls, and Delhi em- 
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broidered scarfs of exquisite workmanship, were 
liberally distributed, and as greedily tucked under 
the dirty cloth of the avaricious recipients; and 
although, in accordance with the unpolished custom 
of the country, no sort of salutation was offered 
when the comerence broke up, the filthy guests 
departed with a semblanc§ of good humour, that 
had been observable in none at their first entrance. 

Widely different w^as the mood of the son of Ali 
Abi, ch’ef of the Rookhha, as he rushed into the 
pavilion on the exit of his rival, the hereditary 
Sultan of the Danakil. Ludifer, when gazing forth 
upon the newly created Paradise, and plotting the 
downfall of the sinless inmates of the garden of 
Eden, could hardly have looked more fiend-like than 
Mohammad Ali, as, trembling with jealousy and 
rage, he demanded the reason of having been so 
insultingly omitted in the distribution of valuables ? 
“ Am I then a dog,” he continued, in the highf,st 
indignation, “and not worth the trouble of jiro- 
pitiatin^? whilst that old dotard yonder is to have 
his empty skull Bound with rich shawls from India, 
and his powerless relatives decorated from head to 
foo\. Inshallah, we shall see anon whether the 
Sultan of the sea-beach, or the son of Ali Abi, 
keeps the key of the road to Habesh.” 

Unlike the succession of every other government 
in the universe, the no.minal sovereignty of the 
united tribes, composing ^^he Adaiel or Danakil 
nation, of which Tajura is the principal town or seat 
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of government, is alternately vested in the Adali 
and the Abli, a Sultan drawn from the one, being 
succeeded by his Wazir, who is invariably a member 
of the other, whilst the individual to fill the post 
vacated by the latter, is elected by suffrage frem 
the family of the Sultan^ deceased. The town is 
besides the rendezvous of the petty chiefs of all the 
surrounding clans, who, to the‘number of eight or 
ten, claim an equal voice in the senate, and with 
about an hundred litigious followers each, make it 
their head-quarters durii^ the greater^portion of the 
year. Mohammad Ali is the principal of these, 
and his powerful tribe occupying a central position 
on the road to Abyssinia, he asserts the xight to 
escort all j^artics proceeding thither—a right which 
the Sultan denies. The necessity of propitiating 
at one time, and in the same place, two rival savages, 
possessing equally the means of annoyance, Whilst 
neither was sufficiently st^:ong to afford -protection 
against the interference of the otlier, rendered tjie ne- 
gociation one of considerable difficulty and delicacy; 
nor was it without a vast expenditure of honied 
words, that the ruffled temper of the malcon¬ 
tent was finally soothed, and he was'persuaded to 
waive the assertion of his recognised claim, until 
a more suitable opportunity. 

All the tents having been erected, the steeds 
landed and picketed in ,the rear, and the hetero¬ 
geneous mass of property which strewed the sea- 
beach reduced to a isomethhig less chaotic tate, 

VOL. I. E 
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a return visit was paid to Ilis Highness; and the 
cortege being swelled by the naval officers, an ex¬ 
ceedingly gay procession of cocked hats, plumes, 
and gold lace, passed along the strand to the palace, 
under a befitting salute from the brig of war. Tlie 
lounging population were altogether lost in amaze¬ 
ment at the sight of such magnificence—old and 
young, of both se^dbs, thronging the way-side, with 
features indicative of unecjuivocal admiration at the 
brillidfticy of so unwonted a display. 

The thundor of artillery, to which the nervous 
old Sultiin does not conceal his insuperable aversion, 
still shook the unpretending couch whereon he 
quailedj as we entered the fragile tenement of stakes 
and matting which constituted the Divan; and 
which, without possessing any pretensions to ex¬ 
clude either sun or rain, proved just sufficiently 
large* to admit the entire party. A renewal of 
hand-shaking in its coldest form, and a repetition 
of yesterday’s’compliments, and of yesterday’s pro¬ 
mises, made only to be broken,-was followed by a 
general sijqiing of coffee, prepared, not in the royal 
kitchen, but in our own; and after being scrutinised 
during ten minutes of suffocating heat by numerous 
female eyes glistening through an infinity of chinks 
and perforations in the envious matting, we returned, 
bearing, as a costly token of His Highness’s regard, 
a cloth similar to that composing the royal mantle. 

It did indeed, in this* instance, form matter of 
heartfelt congratulation, that the regal custom was 
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dispensed with, of investing the honoured guest 
with a garment from the imperial wardrobe! As 
our cavalcade, duly impressed with this sentiment, 
remounted at the gate ol‘ the thorn inclosure which 
fortifies the })alace, the Sultana, prompted by cu¬ 
riosity, vouchsafed a glipapse of her bedizened 
person from the stern cabin window of the “ Mary 
Anne,’’ which overlooked the phrty. The withered 
frame of the ancient beldame,* eno^ed in sjiells, 
beads, amulets, and grease, forcibly reminded’us of 
the witch of Endor, and^ it was^ voted unanimously 
that she formed a right seemly partner for her 
wrinkled lord. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

<1 

TAJURA, “the city OF THE SLAVE MERCHANT.” 

In the heart .of the peninsula of Arabia, environed 
on every side by rocky mountains, there stood, in 
the middle ()f the sixth century, a celebrated j)agan 
shrine, that had been held in the most exalted 
veneration during fourteen hundred years. The 
edifice’^ was believed to cover the hallowed remains 
of Ishmael, the father of the wandering Bedouin, 
and it contained a certam sacred black stone, 
whereon the Patriarch Jacob saw the vision of 
angels ascending into heaven. On its site, accord¬ 
ing to the Arab tradition, Adam pitched his 'tent 
wheiu expelled from the garden of Eden, and there 
died Eve, the partner of his fall, whose grave of 
green sods is shown to the present day, upon the 
Iwren shores of the Red Sea. 

This shrine, of course, was none other than the 
famous temple of the Sun al Mecca, since so co^.- 
secrated by the lawgiver of the Mohammadans, as 
to form the focus of attraction to every true be¬ 
liever. Tlie extraordinaryr veneration it received in 
those early days, concentrating the tide of com¬ 
merce, rendered it the absorbing mart of Eastern 
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trade. Abyssinia at that period held in occupation 
tlie adjacent provinces of Arabia Felix; and Abra- 
hah, the vicegerent of Yemen, conceiving the idea 
of diverting the channel to his own advantage, 
erected in the country of the Ilomerites a splendid 
Christian church, which, under the title of Kelei'sa, 
he endowed with the same privileges, immunities, 
and einolunients, as had pertained, from all an¬ 
tiquity, to the shrine of Sabaean idolairy. 

“ If,” says Gibbon, “ a Christian power had 
been maintained in An^biti, Mahoiribf must have • 
been crushed in his cradle,* and Abyssinia would 
have prevented a revolt which has changed the 
civil and religious as])ect of the world.”" But, 
alarmed at the f)rosj)ect of the desertion of their 
temple both by votaries and mei'chaiits, the 15eni 
Koreish, who held the keys of the black stone in 
hereditaiy right, polluted the rival fane at Saana, 
whiMi had no equal, saying the patec of the 
Hamyar kings, and was calculated ’ to insujie the 
veneration of evefy pilgrim. Out of this sacrilege 
and affront arose the event celebrated in the 
Koran as “the war of the Elephant.” Mounted 
on a huge white elephant, Abrahah,*surnamed El 
Ashrem, placing hinftelf at the head of a vast 
army, proceeded to take revenge on the idolaterg; 
but, misled by intelligence artfully given by Aboo 
Taleb, grandfather to fihe Apostle of God, he 
destroyed, instead of the^aaba, a temple of Osiris 
at Tai’ef, and* the first recor&ed appearance oi' the* 
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smallpox, shortly afterwards annihilated the Chris¬ 
tian forces. 


The wars that distracted all Arabia, between 
the Greeks and Persians in the first instance, and 
subsequently waged by Mahomet in support of his 
divine mi..sion, had greatly impaired the traffic car¬ 
ried on by general consent at the temple of Mecca. 
A caravan scarcely ever ventured forth by any road, 
that it was not ^plundered by the opposing partisans, 
and merchants as well as trade gradually departed 
south of thfe 'Arabian Gulf, to sea-ports which in 
earlier times had been the emporia of commerce with 
the East. Rahei’ta, Zeyla, Tajura, and a number of 
other towns in the Indian Ocean, thus recovered 


their importance and their lost prosperity. The 
conquest of the Abyssiniar territories in Arabia, 
drove every ^Ethiopian to the African shores. 
.Little districts now grew into great consideration; 
Mara, Ha^ea, Aussa, and Adel, amongst other 
petty*states assumed unto themselves the title of 
kingdoms, and shortly acquired power and wealth, 
eclipsing many of the more ancient monarchies. 

*' The miserable town of Tajura, “ the city of the 
slave merchant,” as it exists at the present day, 
demands no further description. It was for two 
y^ars in the hands of the Turks, who occupied it 
after the taking of Massowah, and converted into 


a fort a venerable mo^ue, now in ruins, on the 
sea-beach near the palace. But no consistent 
ichronicle, either of the capture oi evacuation, is to 
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be expected, since every man is notorious equally as 
a boaster and a liar, and making himself the individual 
hero in every passage of arms, never fails to extol his 
own clan as immeasurably superior in valour to 
every other. A cross between the African and the 
Arab, the features of the,Bedouin j)redominate, but 
the brutality, ignorance, and insolence of the whole 
set* surpasses that of most fither savages. The 
melancholy aspect of the place i«^ but too well 
calcalated to convey to the traveller a foretaste 
of the sufferings iiasq][)arable from u pilgrimage^ 
through any portion of the country denominated 
Adel; and each barbarian of the entire population 
of Tajilra will be found, on sad experience, a type of 
the Dankali nation! 

Bigoted Mohamniadans, punctual to the call of 
the Muezzin, praying three times in excess of the 
exactions of the Prophet, often passing the* entire 
night in the mosque, o? sitting in council at its 
threshold—sedulously attentive to tlfe outwarej forms 
of their creed, though few have sufficient energy to 
undertake a pilgrimage to the Kaaba, and content, 
like other hypocrites, with a rigid observance jof 
externals—the Danakil rise from fheir devotions 
well primed with Moslem intolerance, and are per¬ 
fectly ready to lie and cheat as occasion may offer. 
Unoccupied and at a loss for honest employment, 
idlers without number sjiuirtered about the pavilion 
at all times and seasons^ entering at pleasure, and 
monopolising chairs* and tables with the i isolenj: 
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independence which forms one of their most pro¬ 
minent features. Supported by a long staff, the 
ruffians gazed for hours together at the novel 
splendour of the equipage; and being invariably dis¬ 
figured by a large quid of tobacco adulterated witli 
ashes, they preferred spitt,ing over tlie carpet, even 
when squatted on the outside of the door, with ample 
space at their command. But although thieved by 
profession on<a grand scale, they fortunately con¬ 
trived' to keep their hands from picking and steal- 
, ing; and notwithstanding Jhat the tents were thus 
thronged from morning till night, and the sea- 
beach for many weary days was strewed with boxes 
and bales of truly tempting exterior, nothing what¬ 
ever was abstracted. 

The classic costume of the people of this sea-i)ort 
consists of a white cotton robe, thi’own carelesslv 
over tiie shoulder in the manner of the old Roman 
toga; a blue checked kift reaching to the knees, 
simply, buckled about the waist by a leathern belt, 
which supports a most formidable ••creese, and a pair 
of rude, undressed sandals to protect the feet of such 
as can afford the luxury. The plain round buckler 
and the broad-headed spear, without which few 
ever cross ^ their threshold, renders the naturally 
graceful and manly figure of almost every individual 
a subject for the artist’s pencil; but the population 
are to a man filthy in- the extreme, and the accumu¬ 
lated dirt upon their persons and apparel leaves a taint 
][)ehind, that might readily be tt-aced without the in- 
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terventioii of a bloodhound. Rancid mutton fat, an 
inch thick, frosts a bushy vyjig, trimmed to the shape 
of a cauliflower, and harbouring myriads of vennin. 
Under the melting rays of a tro])ical sun, the grease 
pours co})iously over the skin ; and the use of water, 
except as a beverage, being a thing absolutely un¬ 
heard of, a Dankali pollutes the atmosphere with an 
cffflivium, which is hardly to be eiiualled in the pur¬ 
lieus of a tallow-chandler’s shop. 

All are vain of scars, and desirous of dis})laying 
them ; but little favQur is shown fo# other outward 
ornament; and the miserly dis})osition which per¬ 
vades the breast both of voung and old, inducing 
an effort tow^ai'ds the concealment of pro])erty pos¬ 
sessed, a paltry silver ring in the ear, a band of 
copper wdre round the junction of the spear blade 
wdth the shaft, or ])ewter mountings to the creese, 
form the sum total of decoration on the arms and 
pei’sons even of the most extravagant. Fops in 
numbeio are to be seen at Tiyura,‘who have called 
in the aid of moist cpiick-limc tow^ards the conversion 
of the naturally jet black peruke to a most jjtrocious 
foxy red—^wlien judicious frizzing, and the insertion 
of the wooden skewer, used for scratc'liing, completes 
the resemblance to a* carriage mop. But this novel 
process of dyeing, so contrary to that employed by 
civilised beaux, is only in fashion among the Somauli, 
who, in common with yie Danakil dandies, employ, 
in lieu of a down piilcAv, a small wooden bolster. 
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shaped like a crutch, which receives the neck, and 
during the hours of repose, preserves the periwig 
from derangement. 

Massy amulets in leathern envelopes, or entire 
Korans in quarto or octavo, are borne on the un¬ 
purified person of almost every individual; and the 
ancient Arab remedy of swallowing the water in 
which passages from the holy book have been washed 
from tlie boarrj or paper whereon they were in¬ 
scribed, is in universal repute, as a sovereign medicine 
for every ailment to which flesh is heir—the firm 
of Sultan, Wazir, and Kazi, who alone possess the 
privilege of wearing turbans, holding the monopoly, 
and driving a most profitable trade by the pre¬ 
paration of this simi)le, but potent specific. Large 
doses of melted sheep’s tail fat are moreover swal¬ 
lowed on certain occasions; and a native Esculapius 
gave proof of the perfection to which the dentist’s 
art has attained at Tajura,,by dexterously detaching 
a carious tooth‘from« the stubborn jaws of a sub¬ 
missive old woman, with the patent machinery of a 
rusty n^l as a punch, struck with a heavy stone 
picked up on the sea-beach, where the operation was 
jjerformed for the edification of the encampment. 
Applications were nevertheless frequent for European 
aid—a venerable priest numbering threescore years 
and ten, peremptorily demanding, in addition to a 
philter, the instantaneous removal of two obstinate 
cataracts, which had long'dimmed his sight, and 
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upon which he had vainly expended the teeth of 
half the mules in Tajvira, roasted, and reduced to an 
imjialpable powder! 

Education, to the extent of spelling the Koran, 
is general, and all speak Arabic as w^ell as Dankiili; 
the lore of the most learned being however restricted 
to a smattering of the holy book, with a very con¬ 
fused idea of numerals, and ability to endite a scraggy 
Arabic letter, which, when completed with intinite 
labour, the writer is often puzzled to decipher. To 

the immortal honour of the Sulttin he it here re- 

• • • * 

corded, that although the oldest male inhabitant of 
Tajiira, he is a solitary instance of non-acquaintance 
with the alphabet. The swarthy cheek of every 
urchin who distinguishes himself by diligence or 
ijuickness, receives in token thereof, a dash of white 
chalk, a black streak in like manner disgracing the 
idle and stupid; but the pedagogue would a|?pcar to 
oihit an important part c^f this old oriental custom— 
the stuffing the mouths of tlie Well-behavpd with 
sugar-candy, which would doubtless prove a source 
of much greater enjoyment. 

In the evening the ingenuous youth of the to^krn,. 
each armed with a creese in case of ^juarrel, convene 
in numbers on the common, to play a game which 
combines hockey and foot-hall; the residue of their 
time being spent in angling, when the juvenile 
Walton stands up to |he*chin in the salt sea, and 
employing his head as a substitute for the reel, 
spins out a dozen y&rds of line in a truly fisherman- 
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like manner. Numbers sj)ent the period of their 
relaxation from study in^ gaping with the adults at 
the door of the pavilion, whilst the magic effect of 
the magnet was being exhibited, or fire produced 
from the human mouth by means of a promethean, 
here emphatically denominated “ the devil.” 

The softer sex of '^rajura, whilst young, jiossess a 
tolerable share of cdhieliness, and a ])leasing ex¬ 
pression withal;' but tlicy are speedily past the 
meridian of beauty. A close blue cliemise, a plain 
leathern petticoat, or a cloth, reaching to the ankles, 
and a liberal coat of lard over extravagantly braided 
ringlets, which are knotted with white beads, form 
the toilet of maid, wife, and widow. An occasional 
necklace of coloured beads falling over the sable 
bosom, a pendant of brass or silver wire of no 
ordinar}’^ dimensions in the ear, and large ivory 
braccleCs or anklets, j)roclaim the besetting foible of 
the sex: but ornaments are by no means general. 
Mobammadan jealous}^ tends to the seclusion of the 
better order of females to a certam extent; but a 
marriage in high life, when the procession passed 
close to the encamimient, afforded us an opportunity 
not always enjoyed, of beholding the beauty and 
fashion of the place. The matrimonial shackles 
are here easily loosed; and the greater portion of 
the population being deeply engaged in the slave 
trade with the interior, have their rude houses filled 
with temporary wives, who are from time to time 
unceremoniously shippea for the Arabian market. 
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in order that the funds accruing from the sale of 
their persons may be invested in new purchases. 

Agriculture, there is none. Every man is a mer¬ 
chant, and waxes sufficiently ri(;h on his extensive 
slave ex])ortations, to import from other climes the 
prociucc he re(|uires. iVi extensive traffic is carried 
on with Aussa and Abyssinia, in which nearly all 
are engaged at some period of \he year. Indian and 
Arabian manufactures, pewter, muc, copper and 
brass wire, beads, and salt in large cpiantities, are at 
these inland marts e»^l\pn^ed for sls^rew, grain, ivor}"^ 
and other produce of the iifterior,—salt and human 
beings forming, however, the chief articles of barter. 
German crowns of Maria Theresa, 1780, as integrals, 
and strips of raw hide for sandal soles, as fractionals, 
form the currency of the sea-port; beads, buttons, 
mirrors, trinkets, em])ty bottles, snuff', and tobacco, 
for which latter there is an universal craving, being 
also received in exebangQ for the necessaries of life. 

The appearance of the new moo*n in Seijjtember, 
is a sign to thfc various wandering tribes of the 
interior to assemble at Tajura, where an annual fair 
is held, similar, though much inferior, to that. of. 
Berbera. «In the course of a month* the population 
of the quiet little Tillage is swelled to ten times 
its ordinary amount, and becomes the seat of ex¬ 
tensive traffic. Slaves, honey, gold-dust, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, senna,gadder, civet, gums, myrrh, 
frankincense, grain, hides, and an immense supply 
of cattle, are brought by fJie pedlars of th^ nuiiie- 
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rous tribes occupying the country within twenty 
days* journey. For two months the beach is piled 
with merchandize, and the suburbs are crowded 
with camels, mules, and donkeys. Feuds and quar¬ 
rels daily prise, blood is spilt, combatants are parted 
and reconciled, and until the hordes disperse, the 
town presents one continued scene of haggling and 
uproar. ‘ 

Avarice is the ruling passion—the salient point 
in the ch.-racter of the Dankilli. His whole soul 
is engrossed in' amassing wealth, whilst he is by 
nature indolent and lazy, and would fain acf^uire 
riches without treading the laborious up-hill path 
necessary for their attainment. Miserly in disposi¬ 
tion, there is not an individual of the whole com¬ 
munity, from the Sultan downwards, who would not 
infinitely prefer the present receipt of two pieces 
of silver, to a promissory note for twenty at the 
expiration ef a week, upon the very best security. 
“ Tree^ attain riot to their growth in a single day,*’ 
remarked Ali Shermarki, after remonstrating with 
the grasping ruler on his inordinate love of lucre— 
“ take the tree as your text, and learn that property 
is only to bd accumulated by slow* degrees.” 
“True,** retorted the old miser*—“but. Sheikh, you 
must have lost sight of the fact, that my leaves are 
already withered, and that if I would be rich I have 
not a moment to lose.” 
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CHArt'ER IX. 

FORETASTE OF DANAKU. KNAVERY. 

A SHARE of thirty thousand German crowns, the 
profits of the annual «ak; of tljree tfiotisand human. 
being:s kidnapped in the *interior, renders every 
native of Tajiira a man of competent independence. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the usual rates of 
transport hire, added to a sense of our entire de- 
jiendcnce on themselves, should have produced in 
this avaricious, but indolent race, no particular 
desire to bestir themselves. All are camel owners 
to*a greater or less extent; but the presence of so 
many interested parties tended nol a little* to in¬ 
crease the difficulties inseparable from dealing with 
such a listless and dilatory set of savages. The ashes 
of ancient feuds were still smoking on the arrival-of 
the British ; and although I endeavoured to impress 
the minds of all j^hrties with the idea tlifft the 
amount disbursed at the time of our departure^for 
Shoa, would be diminished in the exact ratio of the 
delay that we experienced—and although, to judge 
from the surface, affairs looked prosperous enough 
towards the speedy domplettofl of carriage, y= t thei^ 

2 
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was ever an adverse under-current setting; and the 
apathy the savage outweighed even his avarice. 

Thus for a weary fortnight we were doomed to en¬ 
dure the merciless heat of the Tajilra sun, whose 
tardy de})arture was followed by a close muggy atmo¬ 
sphere, only occasionally aMeviated by the bursting 
of a thunder-storm over the peak of Jebel Goodah. 
Perpetually deceived by the falsest promises, it 
was yet impossible to discover where to lay the 
blame. Bribes were lavished, increased hire acceded 
•to, and camblsT repeatedly brought into the town; 
but day after day found'us again dupes to Danakil 
knavery, still seated like shipwTecked mariners ujion 
the shore, gazing in helpless melancholy at endless 
bales which strewed the strand, as if w^ashed up by 
the waves of tlie fickle ocean. 

During this tedious detention, wdiich, as the sun 
shone fiercer and the close nights grew hotter with 
the rapidly advancing season, waxed daily more ifk- 
some ynd insupportable, and even threatened to 
arrest the journey altogether, the*most conflicting 
accounts were received from various interested par¬ 
ties, of the actual extent of the Sultan’s jurisdiction, 
averred by himself to have no limits nearer than the 
frontier of Efat. His revenue^ were ascertained to 
be restricted to two hundred head of oxen, camels, 
sheep, and goats, paid annually by the adjacent 
Danakil tribes, and it was ^^ertain that he enjoyed 
some further perquisite, based upon ancient usage; 
but although nothing is done or undertaken with- 
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out his concurrence duly obtained, he possesses no 
discretion to punish disobedience of his will, and is 
precluded from acting in the most trivial matter 
without the consent, in full conclave, of the majority 
of the chiefs. Possessing little or no power over 
his nominal subjects, he merely a pup])et, looked 
up to by the wild tribes as the head of the principal 
fanTily—infirmity and utter iufbecility of character 
rendering His Highness, at tlie same time, little 
better than a laughing-stock. 

Faithless and rapacious, his insfltiable avarice 
induced him to take every ‘extortionate advantage 
of our helpless situation, whilst his tottering sway 
debarred him the power of reserving to himself the 
exclusive right of pillage. Private as well as public 
kaldms were daily held for hours at the sacred 
threshold of the mosque, during which new schemes 
of villany and plunder were devised; and date leaves 
were indolently plaited by, a host of apatiietic legis¬ 
lators, a^ the propriety of permitting the departure 
inland of the Christian Kafirs was fully discussed 
and deliberated upon with all the bigotry of the 
Moslem zealot. • 

Iel order to ascertain how far fraud and imper¬ 
tinence might be carried with impunity, a dejfuta- 
tion of the artful elders beleaguered the pavilion 
during the dead of night, to complain, in no mea¬ 
sured terms, that certain^of the followers, regardless 
of orders, had been seen endeavouring, with beads 
and trinkets, to betrky the Virtue of some 'if the. 
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females who drew water at the well. On this sub¬ 
ject I had issued the ^nost positive interdictions, 
and the accusation proved, on due inquiry insti¬ 
tuted, to be, like other Danakil asseverations, de¬ 
void of the slightest truth or foundation. Not even 
a paltry water-skin was Jo be purchased from a 
schoolboy under the disbursement of a silver fuloos, 
value four sterling ’shillings; and a courier, who 
had, at three ^times the established charge, been 
furnished on the security of the high and mighty 
^ Sultan, to convey to Ankober. a letter advising the 
King of Shoa of the ^approach of the Embassy, 
was, after being three entire days and nights in 
possession of his ill-gotten wealth, discovered to 
be still snug within his mat-house, in the bosom 
of his family. 

The letter in question had fixed the day of de¬ 
parture, and had been written in the most public 
manner before the asseipbled chiefs, in order, if 
possible, to counteract, in some measure, the tissue 
of underplots hourly developing? and to demon¬ 
strate to the Danakil capacity, that, whether camels 
were forthcoming or not, the journey would posi¬ 
tively be undertaken; and the nefarious deten¬ 
tion of the document, after^ the receipt of such 
exorbitant hire, being perfectly in keeping with the 
unprincipled and underhand treatment experienced 
from the first moment of arrival, the Sultan was at 
last plainly informed that further shuffling and false¬ 
hood would avail him’ nothing; since, if carriage 
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were not immediately furnished in accordance with 
agreement, the heavy baggage would be re-shipped 
for Cape Aden, and the party would advance in 
defiance of opposition, with ten camels that had 
been brought by sea from Zeyla, by the nephews of 
Shei'kn Shermiirki. Molmmmad Ali, too, was now 
heart and hand in the cause, and his jealous rival, 
on receipt of this unpleasant* intimation, began 
plainly enough to perceive that his'guests were in 
right earnest, and that the golden opportunity of 
filling his coffers was jTiisiSiing rapidly ifwfty. 

The royal salute, fired altei'nately from the decks 
of the brig and the schooner, each tricked out in all 
her colours,, with gay signal flags in honour of the 
natal day of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
enveloped the town during forty minutes in a dense 
wdiite smoke, accompanied by a most unpleasant 
smell of gunpowder; and during the entire day the 
beach in front of the Britiali encam])ment? wore the 
semblance of a disturbed ant-hill, feuropeaik and 
native, master and Servant—the latter from half the 
nations under the sun, Arab, Persian, Nubian, Ar¬ 
menian, Egyptian, Syrian, Greek, and Portuguese,* 
—all in a state of most active bustle, were selecting 


light baggage for the approaching departure; whilst 
crowds of oily savages, squatted on their hams^ 
looked on in smiling apathy at the heaps of valuable 
commodities that were \ossing about the sands. 


Twenty-one British officers subsequently sat down 
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to dinner in the crimson pavilion, and the health of 
Queen Victoria having been given with nine times 
nine, another salute burst from the sides of the 
vessels of war, which shook the frail town to its 
foundations, and re-echoed long and loud among 
the mountain-glens—flights of rockets ascending 
at short intervals to illumine the dark sky. 

The deafening din of the 32 pound stern cFiaser 
of the “ Consitance,’’ which ])ointed directly towards 
the royal abode, proved too much for the nerves of 
the timid Sultan ; and no ^oener had the lights been 
extinguished, than his spectral figure, which ever 
shunned the day, gliding into the tent unannounced, 
muttered the agreeable intelligence that His High¬ 
ness, after consulting the horoscope, and ascertaining 
beyond all doubt that the journey would prove pro¬ 
pitious, had come to the resolution of supplying the 
desired carriage without further delay, and deputing 
his own son as a safeguard through the tribes—ser¬ 
vices^ for which the apparition felt confident of 
receiving a suitable reward. 'The voice of the 
chieftains had become unanimous; at the last of 
♦a long succession of meetings convened for the pur- 
pose of taking the affair into full consideration, 
Abdool Rahman, the Kazi, in his capacity of law¬ 
giver, had risen from his seat in the assembly, and 
ably demonstrated to his mat-weaving audience, 
why all animosities and h^^rt-burnings must be sunk 
in the general object of making money, and getting 
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rid as expeditiously as possible of a party of Kafirs, 
whose f^uns, unshotted, threatened the destruction 
of the mosque of the true believer, and the total de¬ 
molition of Taj lira. The Falheh, being the first 
chapter of the holy Koran, was duly read, and the 
Danakil conclave with on^ voice vociferated a loud 
“Ameen,” even so let it he! 
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CHAPTER X. 

LONG ADIEU TO THE UNPRINCIPLED SULTAN^ 

From this eveatful epoch each sultry day did indeed 
bring a numerical accession to the beasts of burthen 
collected im fbc town; hut* they were owned of 
many and self-willed proprietors; were, generally 
speaking, of the most feeble description, melancholy 
contrasts to the gigantic and herculean dromedary 
of Egypt and Arabia; and no trifling delay was still 
in store through their arriva! from different pastures 
bare-backed, which involved the necessity of making 
up new furniture for the march. The Dankali 
saddle is fortunately a simple contrivance. A mat 
composed of plaited date leaves thrown over the 
hump, supports four sticks lashed together in couples, 
which are kept clear of the spinal process by means 
of two rollers as pads, and this has been proved by 
centuries of experience to be light and efficient. 
Accoutrements completed, and camels ready for the 
march, other provoking excuses for delay were not 
wanting to All, even to overflowing, the measure of 
annoyance. The demise of a nephew of the ava¬ 
ricious old Sultan—the protracted funeral obsequies 
of the deceased—and fne almost nightly abstraction 
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of one or more hired camels by the lurking Bedouin, 
all contributed their mite. .At length, however, no 
further pretext could be devised. On the 28th, 
nine loads were actually in motion towards Amhabo, 
the first halting ground on the road to the kingdom 
of Shoa, and the schooper “ Constance,” getting 
under weigh, stood up the bay of Tajura, in order 
to cast anchor off the incipient fcamp. 

Endless objections being now proifokingly raised 
to the shape, size, and weight of the boxes to be 
transi)orted, it next became re^uisit^ to reduce the 
dimensions of the greater number, in the progress 
of which operation it was discovered, that the hurry 
of transhipment at Aden had resulted in the substi¬ 
tution of several dozens of choice marasquino, for a 
similar number of cases, of equal size, freighted 
with round shot for the galloper guns. The work 
was one of no ordinary labour and difficulty * and, 
after all, proved insufficient to satisfy tiie })arties. 
One blockhead concerned, complained that hi^i load 
was heavier than‘his neighbour’s, who had wisely 
lisen earlier in the morning to make his selection; 
another, that his case, although confessedly light, 
was not of convenient size; one \^as too long, 
another not long enough, a third too deep, and a 
fourth too loosely packed. From dawn till sunset, 
on a sandy beach, under a broiling sun, was this 
torment continued without* intermission, until the 
30th of May, when, by dint of coaxing, menacing, 
and bribing, every article had been removed, saving^ 
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an unwieldy hand-organ, at which every camel- 
owner had shaken his wig in turn, and a few stand 
of arms which had been removed from wooden 
cases, and repacked in mats and tarpaulins. A 
great hulking savage finally proposed to carry these 
latter, upun condition of their being transversely 
divided with a saw to suit the backs of his wretched 
hip-galled camels. “You are a tall man,” qiioth 
Aboo Bekr dr^lly, “ suppose we shorten you by the 
legs?” “ No, no,” cried the barbarian, “ I’m flesh 
and blood, and shall be spoiled.” “ So will the 
contents of these cases, you oftspring of an ass,” 
retorted the old pilot, “ if you divide them.” 

llie almost insurmountable difficulties thus ex¬ 
perienced in obtaining carriage, but now happily 
overcome, had so far delat ed our advance, as to 
oblige us to cross the Tehama during the height 
of the fiery and unwholesome blast which, during 
the months of June and July, sweef)s over that 
waterless tract from the south-west; and had 
moreover rendered it impossible to reach Abyssinia 
before the setting in of the annual heavy rains, 
when the river Hawash becomes impassable for 
weeks together. Independently of the natural 
apathy of the camel-owning •population, the fact of 
the season of all intercourse with the interior, by 
kafilah, having already passed away, rendered every 
one averse, under any consideration of gain, to so 
hazardous a journey. Grain was to be carried for 
the consumption of horses and mules during the 
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passage of arid regions, where, during tlie hot sea¬ 
son, neither vegetation noj water exists; and the 
wells and pools having notoriously failed in every 
part of the road, during three consecutive seasons 
of unusual drought, it was necessary to entertain 
a large j)roportion of J:ransport for a supply of 
water sufficient to last both man and beast for two 
and three days at a time; wMlst, neither grass nor 
green food remaining near the ^ea-sl^pre, the hundred 
and seventy camels now forming the caravan, had 
been individually assembled from i^^arious grazing 
grounds, many miles distmit in the interior. 

A sufficient number of water-skins had fortu¬ 
nately been purchased, though at exoibitaiit prices, 
to complete tlie equipment, together with mules for 
the conveyance of the European escort and artillery; 
and the greedy Sultan, besides receiving the lion’s 
share of the profits on all, had sold his own riding 
beast for at least three times its wortji. But the 
forage bi'ought over from Aden being long since 
consumed, and not the smallest quantity being pro¬ 
curable at Taj lira, the whole were fed upon dates, 
whilst, to the latest moment, the greatest difficulty ^ 
continued to exist in regard to "followers. The 
services of neither *Dankali, Bedouin, nor Somauli, 
were obtainable at whatever w ages; and the whole of 
the long train of live stock was consequently to be 
attended by a few worthless horsekeepers, enlisted 
at Aden, aided by a very limited number of volun¬ 
teers from the sh?):)ping, *^hosc indifferent charac- 
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ters gave ample promise of their subsequent mis¬ 
deeds. , 

On the departure of the last load, a general 
begging commenced on a grand scale, on the part 
of all who flattered themselves that they had, in 
the most iemote manner,^been so fortunate as to 
render assistance during the protracted sojourn of 
the Kafirs. Many, "whose claims were far from 
being apparent^^ftef confessing themselves satisfied 
in propriis personis, modestly urged demands on 
behalf of theim still more worthless neighbours; 
and in order to have any chance of passing in safety 
to the mountains with so long a line of camels, it 
was prudent to propitiate each and all of* this pre¬ 
datory host of locusts, before entering upon their 
lawless country. 

With a feeling of pleasure akin to that experi¬ 
enced by Gil Bias, when he escaped from the rob¬ 
bers’ cave, tfie party at length bade adieu to Taj lira. 
Of all ,.the inhahitaiits of the terrestrial globe, the 
half-civilized denizens of this sea-port are perhaps 
the most thoroughly odious and detestable. They 
, haye ingeniously contrived to lose every savage 
virtue, and having acquired nothing in exchange, 
save the vices of their more refined neighbours, the 
scale of abject degradation to which they are now 
reduced can hardly be conceived. Under tliis 
sweeping and very just condemnation, Mohammad 
ibn Mohammad, stands pre-eminently in relief; and 
the old miser’s rapacity^ continuing unsated up to 
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the very latest moment, he clutched his long staff 
betwixt his skinny fingers* and hobbled forth from 
his den, resolved to squeeze yer another hundred 
dollars as a parting memento from his British 
victims. The European escort were in the act of 
moi*nting the mules already harnessed to the gal¬ 
loper gun, and the impotent Sultan, having wit- 
il^ssed the frequent failures in our attemjjt at 
providing efficient transport, Vas .evidently antici¬ 
pating our being again reduced to purchase his 
assistance. But mule harness had been ably manu¬ 
factured to meet the exigency* and when his lustre¬ 
less eyes beheld the party in horse artillery order, 
finnly seated in their saddles, and moving along 
the strand towards Anibabo—forgetting his mer¬ 
cenary project, he involuntarily exclaimed, “ In the 
name of Allah and the holy Proi)het, whither are 
those fellows going?” "" Raheen el Hdbesh,” “to 
AhysMiiia,” was the laconic reidy th^t fell upon 
his astounded ears as the whipS cracked merrily in 
succession: and*his Highness was long after seen, 
still leaning on his slender crutch, and staring in 
idiotic vacancy after the departing cavalcade, ai^ it, 
disappeared under a cloud of dust from before his 
leaden gaze. 
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CHAPTER XL 

INIQUITOUS PllOCEEUINCiS AT AMBAliO, AND UNDEJ? • 
STANDING WITTI THE RAS EL kAfILAH. 

A** 

The tall irasts of the schooner of war, raking above 
.the belt of dwarf jungle that skirts the tortuous 
coast, served as a beacon to the new camp, the dis¬ 
tance of which from the town of Tajura was less 
than four miles. A narrow footpath wound along the 
burning sands, across numerous water-courses, which 
drain the impending mouiitain range of trachyte 
and porphyry, whose wooded base, thickly clothed 
with mimosa and euphorbia antiquorum, harboured 
swine, pigmy antelope, and guinea-fowl in aburfd- 
ance. Many large trees, carried down by the wintry 
torrent, were visible far out to sea, abd were remark¬ 
able for the stag-horn appearance of their long 
-crooked branches. The pelican of the wilderness 
sailed tlirough the tossing surf, and files of Bedouin 
damsels, in greasy leathern "’petticoats, bending 
beneath a load of frei from the adjacent hamlets, 
traversed the sultry strand; whilst a long train of 
wretched children, with ’ streaming elf-like locks, 
who had been kidnapped in the unexplored interior, 
wended their weary waywith a slave caravan, to- 
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wards the sca-port, whence they w^ere to be sold into 
foreign bondage. • 

A natural avenue led to our tents, wliich occupied 
a sequestered nook on the course of a mountain 
stream, near its junction with the shore. Here 
horses and mules were /ioing their utmost, by dili- 
jjently cropping the scanty tufts of sunburnt grass, 
to repair their recent long abstinence from forage, 
whilst the short tails of some* formed the jest of a 
group of grinning savages. Clumps of lofty fan 
palms, and date tr»eeg loaded with'ripe orange- 
coloured fmit, still screened from view the village of 
Amhabo, the straggling Gothic-roofed wigwams 
composing which have the same waggon-like aj)- 
pearance as the huts of Tajfira,—a similar style of 
architecture extending even to the unostentatious 
mosque, alone distinguishable from the surrounding 
edifices, by uncarved minarets of wood. • 

* Greasy ragamuffins stjll intruding, here continued 
their teasing persecutions, and Mohamn)jid Mo¬ 
hammad, the sdh, though not the heir to the throne 
of the Sult^, having been specially appointed by his 
disreputable sire to the important post of reporter, 
and spy, unceremoniously entering my tent, took 
possession of a chaft*, to the exclusion of the lawful 
proprietor during the entire day. He however 
proved useful, in so far that he was versed in the 
chronicle of Amhabo.. The Nakuda of one of his 
uncle’s buggalows having contrived a quarrel with 
a member of the Iribe Hassoba, one of ♦he mapy 
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subdivisions of the Danakil, the man revenged him¬ 
self by cutting olF the prow of the boat. Meeting 
shortly afterwards, the insulted mariner slew his 
antagonist on the spot, and took refuge in the hills, 
until, tired of long concealment, and believing the 
affair to be consigned to oblivion, he ventured to 
settle with his family at Ambabo, and thus founded 
the present village; but after some years of repose, 
he was discovered by the relatives of the slain, and, 
as usual in all blood feuds, was ultimately assassinated. 
Occupying a’sice proverbially unhealthy, and in¬ 
fested during the rains by insupportable clouds of 
musquitoes, this miserable hamlet is but thinly 
peopled, and the Sheikh not being on amicable 
terms with the authorities of Tajiira, it is likely 
soon to be abandoned in favour of some more 
eligible location. 

A red savage, falsely representing himself to be 
one of the household of his Christian Majesty 6f 
Shoa, arrived during the afternoon from Ankober, 
with letters for Aden, and having "Safely deposited 
his packet on board the “ Constance,’’ he was easily 
induced to return with our party. Deeni ibn Hamed, 
a liar of the first magnitude, but the only Dankali 
who had voluntarily attached himself to our fortunes, 
conceiving the arrival of this courier to afford an 
opening for the exercise of his talents, immediately 
proceeded to give out the contents of an imaginary 
letter from Sahela Selassie to the Sultan of Tajura; 
and the mass of gratuitous falsehoods that he con- 
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trived to string together with an unblushing front, 
must be admitted to redact ample credit upon 
his fertile invention. 

Lying appeared, in fact, to he the chosen occupa¬ 
tion of this youthful warrior, who, however, unlike 
the mass of his compatriots, did possess some re¬ 
deeming qualities, though they were by no means so 
c(3nspicuous as his scars. The* insuperable aversion 
to veracity which he evinced'on .gvery occasion, 
renders it difficult to determine what degree of 
credit may be attached to the tragic lal# that he was 
pleased to connect with a deep gash over tlie temple, 
which distorted liis vision; and if not received in a 
less honourable rencontre than he pretended, adds 
another to the ten thousand instances on record of 
the savage rancour with which blood feuds are pro¬ 
secuted. “My maternal uncle, and a native of Zeyla,” 
saidDeeni, “ having quarrelled, mutually unsheathed 
their creeses in mortal strife, fought desperately, 
and died. Tlie brother of the lalter* sought yiy life 
in revenge, as being the nearest of kin ; hut after 
receiving this slash upon my forehead, and another 
on my arm, which I shall also carry to the gravf?, 
I closed, stabbed the Somauli villaift to the heart 
with this good creese,*and, glory be to God! divided 
his windpipe with his own sword.” 

Profiting by the amiable example of the illustrious 
ruler of Tajura, the Sheikh of Ambabo, a most notable 
extortioner, placed a strong Bedouin guard over the 
only well, in order t(J obtaiif a reward for its with-^ 
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drawal; and although he had every reason to he sa¬ 
tisfied with the success of his nefarious schemes, he 
did not possess sufficient gratitude to prevent the 
commission of a robbery during the night, which 
might have proved more serious than it did. Solace, 
however, was to be found, under all misfortunes and 
annoyances, in the arrival of Mohammad Ali on the 
31st, with a welcome*accession of camels for the car¬ 
riage of water. Thfe rendered certain our departure 
on the morrow, the Sulttln having distinctly promised, 
in return for a handsome pecuniary consideration, 
that his brother Tzhak, who had been unanimously 
appointed Ras el Kafilah, his son, his nephew, and 
seven other persons of undoubted influence on 
the road, should be in readiness without fail, to 
escort the Embassy on the 1st of June, and that 
their services should be rewarded, ad valorem^ upon 
safe a/rival within the kingdom of Shoa. 

Three hours after midnight, the galloper gun, 
fired yfithin the limits of the British camp as a 
summons to the drowsy camel-drivers to be up and 
doing, was echoed, according to previous agreement, 
by the long stern chaser of the “ Constance,”—a 
signal to the “Euphrates,” still anchored off Ta- 
jura, to thunder a farewell salivte as the day dawned. 
The work of loading was merrily commenced—the 
tent went down—^and camel after camel moved off 
towards Dullool; when,* on the departure of the last 
string, we observed with dismay that the ground was 
still strewed with baggage, for wliich carriage had 
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unquestionably been paid and entertained, whereas 
none was forthcoming. greasy proprietors 

were, after some search, discoA^ered under some ad¬ 
jacent hushes, engaged in jerking mutton,—a pro¬ 
cess sufficiently nauseous in itself to repel any elese 
adA’^ance; but persuasion and tlireats ])roA^ed alike 
‘UQ^vailing. Some liad already^sent their camels to 
graze at a distance ; 6tliers insolently expressed their 
intention of doing so after the comjTletion of their 
interesting work, and by far the ^eater number 
w^ould vouchsafe no cxj^latiation whatever. At length 
a peremptory message arrived from the Sultan, 
naming the price of the attendance of his brother 
with the promised escort, and modestly reejuesling 
that the amount might fortliAvith be paid, or the 
bargain must he considered mill and A^oid ! 

In this aAAkAvard dilemma, I immediatel}^^ des¬ 
patched Lieutenant Barker to create a dh^ersion 
among the Philistines, and -to l emgnstrate against so 
gross a breach of good faith ; Avhilst the rest Of the 
party aw^aited his tardy return beneath the mock 
shelter afforded by a low date hush, shifting position 
with the deceitful shadow, AAdiich, befo];e any furtlief 
tidings Avere received of the delinquent old Snltiin 
and his ungovernable myrmidons, was cast full on 
the eastern side. At length our anxiety was relieved 
by the appearance of the messenger. After a world 
of trouble, he had succeeded in hunting out some* 
of the elders, who, hqwever,^would only consent to 
accompany him on the payment of every stui er of 
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the demand made in the morning, and, being in 
possession of the dollar^, they had thought proper to 
detain the escort. 

Izhak was spokesman on the occasion, and was 

backed Ibrahim Shehem, the most renowned 

» 

warrior in the next ten tribes. The demeanour 
of the Ras bordered on insolence. A strong ex-. 
pression of impudence could he detected on liis 
broad puddinj^'face ; and his desire to be impertinent 
was encouraged in no small degree by the presence 
of heaps of valuable baggage lying at his mercy uj)on 
the ground. The deputation was received (piite 
as coldly as their dishonest and most jirovoking 
behaviour demanded; a silence of several minutes 
affording to each leisure to pick out his curly locks, 
and cool himself a little, tlie whole having walked 
four miles in the broiling sun, and become con- 
siderably excited withal. Distant inquiries wrere 
at length' made .respecting the august health of 
the Sultan and the royal family, which wei’e stiffly 
responded to after the current'' Dankali fashion, 

“ Hamdu lillah,” “ thanks be unto God! ” 

-The conference then opened with a bluster con¬ 
cerning the movement of the kafilah from Ambabo 
without the presence, order, "or consent of the Ras, 
who, after sneering at the attempt as a most un¬ 
precedented proceeding, indulged in a very gra¬ 
tuitous tirade against Mohammad Ali, whom he 
styled in derision “ the supplier of water,” and was 
• anxious to make appear the only culprit on the 
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occasion—adding, in conclusion, that his own being 
“ a house of mourning,”- he had given up his 
intention of proceeding to Abyssinia, and had finally 
resolved to wash his hands of the business. 

To this I replied, that the caravan had started 

upon express orders which T had given in consequence 

of a distinct imderstanding and pledge, purchased the 

preceding day of the Sultan and himself. He was 

reminded that every hire and revnuiieration for 

%> 

camels, guides, and escort, exorbitant though they 
were, had been paid in ^ull at Tajur^I; »and was dis¬ 
tinctly informed, that if the terms of tlie agreement 
were not fully complied witli, ere the night fell, the 
property of the British Government w oukl be left on 
the ground, where it then lay, whilst the nieinhers of 
the Embassy would proceed to Dullool, off which 
place the “ Constance ” had ali cady anchored, would 
re-ship all the baggage that had been sent to flie ad- 
vailcv; camp, and set sail for Aden. 

It was further hinted, with true Arabic; circumlo¬ 
cution, thiit as tlife consec|ucnces of this step would 
rest upon the head of those who ha^ broken an ex¬ 
press engagement, entered into upon their owm terjpss, 
it should be borne in mind, that any further impedi¬ 
ment offered to oui* march might terminate in 
unpleasant results to some of the principal actors 
concerned. 

As the interpreter proc;ecided to unfold this high- 
toned remonstrance, Iziiak was seen^ to fidget un¬ 
easily upon his hams, whilst he sought to conceal 

G. 2 
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his agitation by tracing figures on the sand; and, 
as the last intimation fell upon his ear, seizing his 
sandal, he relieved his excited feelings by shovelling 
a pointed stick through the very centre of the 
leather. But the swaggering air which he had 
assumed had now entirely disappeared, and, after a 
hurried whispering consultation with his confede¬ 
rates, he declared that he had been toiling day and 
night in the service of tlie English ; that he was 
perfectly ready to perform every thing required of 
him, and that, notwithstanding the recent calamity 
with which his familv had been visited, and the 
dangerous illness of bis mother, he would escort 
the embassy in person, witli trustworthy colleagues; 
that he would be responsible for all the pro])erty 
left at Ambabo, and only j)etition for two days’ 
grace to put his house in order before repairing to 
Dullool. This point being tardily accorded, he rose 
with Ali Shermarki, who had made his appearance 
as mediator during the heat of the conference, and 
each offering his hand, in earnest of the matter 
being finally and^ amicably concluded in full accord¬ 
ance with the original stipulations of tlie covenant, 
set out on his return to '^Fajilra. 
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^PULLOOL.-THE RAS UNPLEASANTLY REMINDED OF 

e 

IJIS PLEDGE.-SAGALLO AND WARELISSAN. 

*• 

Izhak’s absent camels, which had been kept close 
at han<J pending the \sspe of this* stormy debate,^ 
being now brought in, the ground was speedily 
cleared of the remaining baggage; and satisfied 
with the specious assurance of the Ras el Kafilali, 
that he would on no acicount tarry beyond night¬ 
fall of the following day, the party, relieved from 
their anxiety, mounted after five o’clock, and gal¬ 
loped seven miles along tlie sea-beach to the camp 
at Ifullool,—the loose s^nd being so perforated and 
undermined in every part by the hermit crat, as to 
render the sievd-like road truly treacherous and 
unpleasant. 

The grassy nook occupied by the tent was sjki- . 
ated at the abutment of a spur from the wooded 
Jebel Goodab, eviddntly of volcanic origin, whose 
sloping sides terminate one hundred yards from 
shore, in a thick jungle of tamarisk and acacia, 
the former fringed with 'crystals of salt. Horn¬ 
blende, in blocks, was scattered along the beach, and, 
wherever decomposed, it yi^ded fine glittering blacliK 
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sand, so heated under the noontide sun as to burn the 
naked foot. Dragon’s 'blood and the Nebek tree 
covered the liills further inland, and abundance of 
frankincense grew on the sides of the loftier range. 
The moveable camp of a horde of roving Bedouin 
shepherds was erected near the wells; and a 
quarrel wdth the followers, respecting the precious 
element, having already led to the drawing of creeses, 
silver was again an recjuisition to allay the impending 
storm. 

^ The heat on 'tlie 2d of was almost insup¬ 
portable ; but the sultry day proved one of greater 
quiet than had fallen to our lot since landing. 
Late in the evening, when a cool sea-breeze had set 
in, Ali Shermarki rode into camp, and delivered 
a letter which had been slij)ped into his hands by 
the Sultan, ai)pealing against the hardship of being 
kft W’ithout remuneration for his diligent services, 
praying that? his old heart might be made glad, stnd 
hoping,.that all ‘might meet again ere death should 
call them—a wish responded to by no single indi¬ 
vidual of the British party. 

•^either Izhak nor any of his followers made their 
appearance, although it was anxiously looked for until 
past midnight. At gun-fire the next morning, how¬ 
ever, the arrival of the whole being reported, orders 
were issued to strike the tent, a measure which was 
doggedly oj)posed by the Ras el Kafilah, whose 
brow again darkened as he declared his resolu¬ 
tion not to stir from ^Dullool until three of his 
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camels, which were said to have strayed, should 
be recovered; and deaf alike to remonstrance or 
entreaty, lie finally withdrew to a distance, taking 
his seat in sullen mood beneath a tree. 

The schooner had meanwhile fished her anchor, 
and was now getting under weigh for the pur^iose 
of standing up witliin range of the next halting 
"^ound. 11)6 mules were hari\essed to the gun, and 
tlie tent and baggage ])acked., Ali Shennarki was 
deputed to ac(iuaint Izhak witli thc^e facts, and to 
intimate firmly, that unless the order to load were 
given without another ifionient’s delay, minute guns - 
would be fired as a signal to bring up the brig from 
Taj lira, when the promise made yesterday by the 
English would be found more binding tlian those 
oftheDanakil had hitherto provTd. This menace 
had the desired effect, and after three hours of need¬ 
less detention, we commenced our third hot march 
alorg the sea-beach, w^hence the hills gradually 
rece^le. Bedouin goat-herds occupied* many wells 
of fresh w^ater, which were marked by c:ltftnps of 
date trees entwined by flowering convolvuli, whose 
matted tendrils bind the moveable sands of the 
shore; and late in the forenoon .the camp^as* 
formed at the pool o/ Sagallo, only three miles from 
the former ground, but affording the last supply of 
water to be obtained for thirty more. • « 

An extensive and beautiful prospect of the west¬ 
ern portion of the gulf of Tajilra had now opened, 
bound in on all §ides 1^ a zone of precipitous 
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mountains, in which the gate leading into Goobut el 
Kharab was distinctly marked by a low black point, 
extending from the nortliern shore. Tlie schooner’s 
services were volunteered to admit of a nearer in¬ 
spection of the “ bay of foulness but no sooner 
had she stood out to sea with myself and others of 
the party on board, than we were recalled by signal 
guns fired from the camj) to announce the arrival tJi* 
another packet from Shoa. The courier had been 
forty-four days “bn the journey, and the tidings he 
brought rc’S])cctiiig the road, althougli highly satis¬ 
factory, addecl yet another hisfance to tlie many, of 
the small reliance that can be placu^d on information 
derived from the Damikil, who, even when disin¬ 
terested, can rarely indeed be induced to utter a 
word of truth. 

Mohammad Ali was still unavoidably detained by 
business, although the last of the Tajura magnates 
had joined ; and the strong party feeling entertained 
against him soon vented itself in divers malicious 
insinuations. “ Where now is yonr friend Ali Mo¬ 
hammad ?” “ Where is the man who was to su])ply 
water on the road ?” were the taunting interroga¬ 
tor's employedj but come the son of Ali Abi did, 
to the confusion of his slanderers, long ere the sun 
had set, bringing secret intelligence that he had 
sen<^ to engage an escort from his own tribe; and 
the whole party being now at last assembled, it was 
resolved in full conclave, that as not a drop of water 
could be procured for tl^ree stages in advance, the 
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entire of the next day should be devoted to filling 
the skins, which done, the .caravan should resume 
its marcli by night—a manoeuvre that savoured 
strongly of a design to favour tlie clandestine return 
to Tajura of certain of the escort, who had still 
domestic affairs to settle. 

llius far the conduct of the son of the Rookhha 
^T?hief had formed a notable contrast to the proceed¬ 
ings of his backbiters. Whilst Izhiik and his stub¬ 
born partisans had positively defined to move 
according to their aijreement, unle^ a further un¬ 
conscionable sum were paid In advance for their' 
anticipated services, and liad altogether assumed a 
bullying tone, Mohammad Ali, wliose good-will was 
of far more importance to us, had never a])plicd for 
aught, save a trifling sum for the present main¬ 
tenance of his familv, and since the first eclmrcme- 
merit had, to the best of his ability, striven to render 
himself useful and agreeable. 

Al abortive attcm})t wlis made tlie following night 
to persuade me k) permit the transmission* of the 
baggage in advance to the Salt Lake, in consequence 
of the carried supply of w^ater being, after all, con¬ 
sidered insufficient for tliree days’ consum}]<toii. * 
But the proposal .was negatived ui)on prudent 
grounds, the honesty of the intentions by which it 
had been dictated, seeming, at best, extremely qi»es- 
tionable, whilst no one ^It disposed to trust the 
faithless guides, further than they could be seen, 
with i)roperty of value. 
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Scarcely were the eyes of the party closed in sleep, 
before the long 32-poiinder of the “Constance,” 
proclaiming the midnight hour, sounded to boot 
and saddle. The Babel-like clamour of loading 
was at length succeeded by a lull of* voices, and 
the rumbling of the galloper wheels over the loose 
shingle, was alone heard in the still calm of the 
night, above the almost noiseless tread of thh 
cushion-footed camels, which formed an intermin- 
able line. The moonlit road lay lor the first two 
or three mllt^s along the beach, and then, crossing 
numerous watercourses, it* struck over the southern 
shoulder of Jebel Goodah, the distance from whose 
lofty peak each march had reduced. 

Blocks and boulders of every possible shape and 
size, with deep hollows, gullies, and waterways, ren¬ 
dering the ascent one of equal toil and peril, cost 
the lile of a camel, vhich fell over a precipice and 
dislocated its spine; whereupon the conscientious 
])roprietor, disdaining to take further heed of the 
load, abandoned it unscnij)ulously by the wayside. 
Galeylafeo, a singular and fearful chasm, which was 
traversed before day-break, did not exceed sixty feet 
‘in vtWth ; its gloomy, perpendicular walls of basalt, 
towering one liundred and fifty tfeet overhead, so as 
to cast a deep deceitful shadow across the rocky 
pasiiage. Deeni, in his customary strain of ampli¬ 
fication, had represented .this frightful defile to be 
entered through a trap-door, in order to clear which 
it was necessary for a loaded camel to forget its 
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staid demeanour, and bound from rock to rock like 
a mountain kid ! The devil and all his angels were 
represented to liold midnight orgies in one of the 
most dismal of the many dark recesses; and the 
belief was fully confirmed by the whooping of a 
colony of baboons, disturbed by the wlieels of the 
^rst piece of ordnance that had ever attempted 
to overcome tlie natural obstacles of tie road. 

Dawn disclosed the artillery njules in such 
wretched plight from their fatiguing night’s labour, 
that it was found nep.essary to unlknber the gun, 
and place it with its carriage on the back of an 
Eesah camel of Herculean strength, provided for 
the contingency by the foresight of Mohammad 
Ali; and although little pleased during the loading, 
the animal arose without difficulty, and moved freely 
along witli its novel burthen. The same unin¬ 
teresting volcanic apjiearance characterised the 

enthe country to the table-land of Warelissan, a 

• 

distance ol' twelve miles. DJ•^ary and desolate, 
without a trace cpf vegetation, saving a few leafless 
acacias, there was no object to relieve the gaze over 
the whole forbidding expanse. In this barren up- 
sightly spot the radiation was early felt froni^he 
masses of black poi-ous rock, which could not be 
touched with impunity. The sandy soil of the 
desert, reflecting the powerful beams of the sihi, 
added to the heat, whilst* on every side the dust 
rose in clouds, which at one moment completely 
veiled the caravan •from fsight, and at the next 
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revealed only the heads of camels tossing above 
the bright spear-blades of the escort. But on 
gaining the highest point, a redeeming prospect 
was afforded, in an unexpected and most extensive 
bird’s eye view of the estuary of Tajura, now visible 
in all its shining glory, from this its western boun¬ 
dary. Stretching away for miles in placid beauty 
its figure was that ^of a gigantic hour-glass ; and 
far below on j.ts glassy bosom were displayed the 
white sails of the friendlv little schooner, as, after 
safely navigathig the dangerous straits which had 
never previously been braved by any craft larger 
than a launch, she beat gallantly u]) to the head of 
CTOobut el Khanib. 



CHAPTER XIIl. 


ii^iOOMY PASSAGE OF RAH EESAII, THE “ DESCENSUS 

AD INFEROS.’’ 

Although Wavelissan proved nearly seventeen hun¬ 
dred feet above the Uwcl of the se.*, a suftbcating 
south-westerly wind, which blew throughout the 
tedious day, rendered the heat more awfully op¬ 
pressive than at any preceding station. The un¬ 
sheltered camp occupied a naked tract of table-land, 
some six miles in chcumference, on the shoulder 
of Jebel Goodah—its barren surface strewed with 
shining lava and bleached bones. Sickly acacias 
of niost puny growth, sparingly invested with sun¬ 
burnt leaves, here and there strdggled through the 
fissures, as if to prove the utter sterility of the soil; 
whilst total absence of water, and whirlwinds of 
dust,«and, and pebbles, completed the discomtitufc 
both of man and beast. * 

During the dead of night, when restless slumbers 
on the heated ground had hushed the camp in all its 
quarters, the elders, in great consternation, brought me 
a report that the Bedouin war-hawks, who nestle in 
the lap of the adjacent mountains, were collecting 
in the neighbourhodtl, witli*the design of making ^ 
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sudden swoop upon the kafilah, for which reason the 
European escort must- be prei)ared for battle, and 
muskets be discharp;ed forthwith, to intimidate the 
lurking foe. They were informed, in reply, that all 
slept upon their arms, and were in readiness; but 
Mohammad Aii came shortly afterwards to announce 
that matters had been amicably adjusted with th^ 
aid of a few ells of blue cloth ; and under the care 
of a double septry, "we slept on without further dis¬ 
turbance until two in the morning, prior to which 

hour, the moon, now on her wane, had not attained 

0 

sufficient altitude to render advance practicable. 

The aid of her pale beams was indispensable, in 
consequence of the existence of the yawning pass of 
Rah Eesab, not one hundred yards distant from the 
encampment just abandoned, but till now un])er- 
ceived. It derives its appellation, “ the road of the 
Eesahs,”from the fact of this being the path usually 
chosen by that hostile ]:)ortion of the Somauli nation, 
on the occasions 6f their frequent forays into the 
country of the Danakil, with ivhom, singularly 
enough, an apparent friendship subsists. Its depths 
h|ive proved the arena of many a sanguinary contest, 
ana are said, after heavy rains, to become totally 
impassable, until again cleared of the huge blocks of 
stone, whicdi so choke the bed of the chasm, as to 
impede all progress. The labour of removing these 
secures certain immunities to the wild pioneers, who 
levy a toll upon every passing caravan, and who in 
this instance were proj)itiated, on application, by the 
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division of a bale of blue cotton calico, a manufacture 
here esteemed bejyoiid all price. 

This deep zigzagged rent in the plateau was pro¬ 
duced originally by some grand convulsion of 
nature, and serving as the channel of escape to 
the sea of the gathered waters from Jebel Goodah, 
^inds through the bowels of the earth upwards of 
three miles to the southward. Monstrous masses of 
basalt are ])iled perpendicularly on <uther side, and 
rising from a very narrow channel, which is strcw^ed 
with fallen fragments of ^pck, they tofrer overhead to 
the height of five or six hundred feet. One j)erilous 
path affords barely sufficient width for a camel’s 
tread, and with a descent of one foot in three, leads 
twisting away into the gloomy dej)ths below, which 
were plunged in total obscurity. 

It w^as a bright and cloudless night, and the 
s(‘ener)’, as viewed by the uncertain mooidigbt, 
cast at intervals in the windings of the road u])ou 
the glittering si)ear-blades of the warriors, W'^s w’ild 
and terrific. The frowning basaltic cliffs, not three 
hundred yards from summit to summit, flung an 
impenetrable gloom over the greater portion of ^tl>e 
frightful chasm, until, as the moon rose higlier in 
the clear vault of heaVen, she shone full upon huge 
shadowy masses, and gradually revealed the now 
dry bed, wdiich in the rainy season must oftentimes 
become a brief but impetuotis torrent. 

No sound was heard save the voice of the camel- 
driver, coaxing his sfumbliif^ beasts to pro'^eed by. 
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th« rao&t endearing expressions. In parts where 
the passage seemed completely choked, the stepping 
from stope to stone, accomplished with infinite diffi- 
cTiilty, was followed by a drop leap, which must have 
shaken every bone. The gun was twice shifted to 
the back of spare camels,* provided for the purpose; 
and how they, as well as others that were heavily 
laden, kept their feet; is indeed subject of profound 
astonishment. The fall of any one would have 
completely cbstructed the way, but all came safely 
through, notwiihstanding the appearance of sundry 
wild Bedouins, whose weapons and matted locks 
gleamed in the moonbeam, as their stealthy figures 
flitted from crag to crag. A dozen resolute spirits 
might have successfully opposed the united party; 
but these hornets of the rnouniains, offering no mo¬ 
lestation, contented themselves with reconnoitring 
the van and rear-guards from inaccessible heights, 
until the twilight warned them to retire to tlfeir 
dens and hiding places; and ere the sun shone 
against the summits of the broken* cliffs, the strag¬ 
gling caravan had emerged in safety from this dark 
descent to Eblis. 

Goobut el fehanib, with the singular sugar-loaf 
islet of Good Ali, shortly openM to view for the last 
time, across black sheets of lava, hardened in their 
course to the sea, and already degraded near the 
water’s ed^« Many years have not elapsed since 
the Eesah made their latest foray to the north of the 
pass, which has since bohne their name ; and sweep- 
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ing off immense booty in cattle, lialted on their re¬ 
turn at Eyroladaba, above *the head of the bay. 
Under cover of the pitchy darkness, five hundred 
Danakil warriors, passing silently through the 
gloomy defile, fell suddenly in the dead of night 
upon the maniuders, when, in addition to the mul- 
4,itude slain by the spear and creese, numbers, in the 
panic created by the surprise, leapt in their flight 
ov’^er the steep lava cliffs, and perishStl in the deep 
waters of the briny basin. 

The schooner, althcTugli .riding salely at anchor 
near the western extremity, was altogether con¬ 
cealed by precipitous walls that rose above her 
raking masts, and kept the party in uncertainty of 
her arrival. Crossing the lone valley of Mannoriso, 
a 1 ‘emnant of volcanic action, rent and seamed with 
ga})ing fissures, the road turned over a large basaltic 
cone, which had brought fearful devastation upon 
the Vliole surrounding covintr 5 % a;id here one soli¬ 
tary gazelle browsed on stubble-like vegetetion 
scorched to a uniibrm brown. Skirting the base of 
a barren range, covered with heaps of lava blocks, 
and its foot ornamented with many artificial 
marking deeds of blood, the lofty conical peak of 
Jebel Seearo rose presently to sight, and not long 
afterwards the far-famed Lake Assal, sun*ounded by* 
dancing mirage, was seen sparkling at its base. 

The fir»t glimpse of the* strange phenomenon, 
although curious, was far from pleasing. An ellip¬ 
tical basin, seven miles in i& transverse axi , half 
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filled with smooth water of the deepest cerulean 
blue, and half with a sdlid sheet of glittering snow- 
white salt, the offspring of evaporation—girded on 
three sides by hot-looking mountains, which dip 
their base? into the very bowl, and on the fourth 
by crude half-formed rocks of lava, broken and di¬ 
vided by the most unintelligible chasms,—^it pr^T 
sented the appearance of a spoiled, or at least of a 
very unfinishell piece of work. Bereft alike of 
vegetation and of animal life, the a})pearance of this 
wilderness of land and stagnant water, over which 
a gloomy silence prevailed, and which seemed a 
temjde for ages consecrated to drought, desolation, 
and sterility, was calculated to depress the spirit of 
every beholder. No sound broke on the ear; not a 
ripple played upon the water; the surface of the 
lake, like burnished steel, lay unruffled by a breeze; 
the fierce sky was without a cloud, and the angry 
sun, like a bail of metal at a wliite heat, rode trium¬ 
phant in a full blaze of noontide refulgence, which 
in sickening glare was darted back on the straining 
vision, by the sulphury mountains that encircled 
still, hollow basin. A white foam on the 
shelving shore of the dense water, did contrive for 
a brief moment to deceive the eye with an appear¬ 
ance of motion and fluidity; but the spot, on more 
attentive observation, ever remained unchanged—a 
crystallised efflorescence. • 

The tedious road wound on over basaltic lava, 
capped with marine limestone, which painfully re- 
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fleeted the heat of the sun, as it momentarily waxed 
more intensely powerful. Here, also, far above the 
level of the ocean, a number of fossil shells, of 
species now extinct, were discovered; and our at¬ 
tention was drawn to a deep cleft by the vray side, 
evidently a rent in the crater of a volcano, whence 
4he lava stream had been disgorged, but which had 
re-closed after the violence of the eruption had sub¬ 
sided. * •• 

Dafari, a wild broken chasm at some distance 
from the road, usually contains abuifdance of rain¬ 
water in its rocky pool, but having already been 
long drained to the dregs, it ottered no temptation 
to halt. Another most severe and trying declivity 
had therefore to be overcome, ere the long and 
sultry manih was at an end. It descended by craggy 
precipices many hundred feet below the level of the 
sea, to the small close sandy ])lain of Mooya, oTi the 
borders of the Lake—a positive Jehdnnam, where 
Lieutenant Wilmot Christopher, the gallant, com¬ 
mander of the “ Constance,” had already been some 
hours esconced under the leafless branches of one 
poor scrubby thorn, which afforded the only scr^ow 
against the stifling blast of the sirocco, and the 
merciless rays of the refulgent orb over-head. 

Adyli, a deep mysterious cavern at the further ex¬ 
tremity of the plain, is believed by the credulous 
to be the shaft leading to ’a subterranean gallery, 
which extends to the head of (xoobut el Kharab. 
Deeni, most expert and sy^ematic of liars even • 
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went so far as to assert that he had seen through it 
the waters of the bay, aithougli he admitted it to he 
the abode of “ gins and efreets,” wdiose voices are 
heard throughout tlie night, and wdio carry off the 
unwary traveller to devour him without remorse. 
The latest instance on record was of one Sliehcmi, 
who was compeUed, by ihe weariness of his camel, 
to fall behind the caravan, and, when sought by his 
comrades, was »o where to he found, notwithstanding 
that his S'^'ear and. shield had remained untouched. 

I 

No tidings of fne missing rpan liaving been obtained 
to the present hour, he is believed by his discon¬ 
solate friends to have furnished a meal to the gins 
in Adyli; but it seems not improbable that some 
better clue to his fate might be afforded by the 
Adrusi, an outcast clan of the Debeni, acknowledging 
no chief, though recognising in some respects the 
authority of the Sultan of Tajura, and who wander 
over the country for evil, from Sagallo to the Great 
Salt l ake. 

Foul-mouthed vampires and ghouls were alone 
W'anting to complete the horrors of this accursed spot, 
>^ich, from its desolate position, might have been 
believed the last stage in the habitable world. A 
close mephitic stench, impeding respiration, arose 
from the saline exhalations of the stagnant lake. A 
frightful glare from the white salt and limestone 
hillocks threatened dcshniction to the vision ; and a 
sickening heaviness in the loaded atmosphere was 
enhanced rather than f^lleviated by the fiery breath 
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of tlie parching north-westerly wind, which blew 
without any intermission during the entire day. 
The air was inflamed, the sky sparkled, and columns 
of burning sand, which at quick intervals towered 
high into the dazzling atmosjihere, became so illu- 
minccl as to ap]jear like tall pillars of fire. CrowTls 
^qf horses, mules, and fetid camels, tormented to 
madness by the dire persecutions of the x>oisonous 
gad-fly, flocked recklessly with an instinctive dread 
of the climate, to share the only bush ; and ob¬ 
stinately dis])uting with fcheir libels the slender shel¬ 
ter it afforded, com})elled several of the i)arty to 
seek refuge in noisome caves, formed along the foot 
of the range hy fallen masses of volcanic rock, which 
had beconie heated to the temperature of a potter’s 
kiln, and fairly baked up the marrow in the bones. 
Verily! it was “ an evil place,” that lake of salt: 
it was “no place of seed, nor of figs, nor y^t of 
vinfes : no, nor even of pomegranates; neither was 
there any water to drink.” 
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FEARFUL SUFFERINGS IN THE PANDEMONIUM OF 

15AIIR ASSAL. 

tt 

In this UD ventilated and diabolical hollow, dreadful 
indeed were tfee sufferings in store both for man 
and beast. Not a drop of fresh water existed 
within many miles; and, although every human 
precaution had been taken to secure a supply, by 
means of skins carried upon camels, the very great 
extent of most impracticable country to be tra¬ 
versed, which had unavoidably led to the detention 
of nearly all, added to the difficulty of restraining 
a multitude maddened by the tortures of burding 
thirsty rendered the provision quite insufficient; Jind 
during the whole of this apj)allmg day, with the 
mercury in the thermometer standing at 126 “ 
ticder the shade of cloaks and umbrellas—in a 
suffocating Pandemonium, depressed five hundred 
and seventy feet below the ocean, where no zephyr 
fanned the fevered skin, and where the glare, arising 
from the sea of white salt, was most painful to the 
eyes; where the furnace-like vapour exhaled, al¬ 
most choking respiration, created an indomitable 
thirst, and not the sihallest' shelter existed, save 
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such its was afforded, in (auel mockery, by 
the stunted boughs of the, solitary leafless acacia, 
or, worse still, by black blocks of heated lava, it 
was only practicable, during twelve tedious hours, 
to supply to each of the party two (quarts of the 
most mephitic brickdust-coloured fluid, which the 
direst necessity could alone have forced down the 
parched throat, and which, after all, far from alle¬ 
viating thiist, served materially tp augment its 
horrors. 

It is true that, sincp leaving the diores of India, 
we had gradually been iif training towards a dis- 
reg<ird of dirty water—^a circumstmice of rather 
fortunate occurrence. On board a ship of any 
description the supply is seldom vei7 clean, or very 
plentiful. At Cape Aden there was little ])er- 
ceptible difference betwixt the sea water and the 
land water. At Tajdra the beverage obtainable was 
far. from being improved in quality by the taint of 
the ne V skins in which* it waS transferred from 
the only well; and now, in the very heart of the 
scorching Tehama, when a copious draught of aqua 
pur a seemed absolutely indispensable every fiYc 
minutes, to secure further existence upon eaftth, 
the detestable mixture that was at long intervals 
most parsimoniously produced, was the very acme 
of abomination. Fresh hides stripped from tile 
rank he-goat, besmeared inside as well as out with 
old tallow and strong bark tan, filled from an im¬ 
pure well at Sagiillo, tossed, tumbled, and shaken 
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cluriiiji^ two entire nights on a earners back, and 
brewed tinring the same number of intervening 
days under a strong distilling heat—^i^oured out 
an amalgamation of filth, in which the indivi¬ 
dual ingredients of goat’s hair, rancid mutton fat, 
astringent hark, and putrid water, were not to be 
distinguished. It might be sm^dt at the distance 
of twenty yai-ds, yet all, native and European, wer(r 
struggling and ^cjuarFelling for a share. The crest¬ 
fallen mules, who had not moistened their cracked 
iij)s din ing two entire days, crowding around the 
bush, tlirust their hot noses into the faces of their 
masters, in reproachful intimation of their desire 
to j)articipate in the tantalising decoction; and 
deterred with difficulty from draining tlie last 
dregs, they ran franticly with open mouths to seek 
mitigation of their sufferings at the deceptive waters 
of thp briny lake, which, like those of Goobut el 
Khartlb, were so intensely salt, as to create smarting 
of the lips if tasted. 

Slowly flapped the leaden wings of Time on that 
dismal day. Each weary hour brought a grievous 

accession, but no alleviation, to the fearful torments 

_ 

endured. The stagnation of the atmosphere con¬ 
tinued undiininished; the pangs of thirst increased, 
but no water arrived ; and the tyranny of the sun 
afipeared to know no termination. At four o’clock, 
when the heat was nothing abated, distressing intel¬ 
ligence was received that one of the seamen who, 
during the preceding night, had accompanied the 
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captain of the schooner-of-war from Goobut el 
Kliarab, and had unfortunately lost his way, could 
no-where be found—the gunner, with six men, 
having long })ainfully searched the country side for 
their lost messmate, but to no puryiose. Abroo, 
the son of whom old Aboo Bekr was justly proud, 
and who was indeed the flower of his tribe, imme¬ 
diately volunteered to go in quest of the missing 
sailor, and he subsequently f-etuaied with the 
cheering intelligence that his efforts had been 
crowned with success^ Overwhelmed bv heat and 
thirst, the poor fellow, unable to drag his exhausted 
limbs further, had crept for shelter into a fissure of 
the heated lava, where he had soon sunk into a 
state of insensibility. Water, and the use of a 
lancet, with which Mr. Chitty, a young midshipman, 
who heroically volunteered to accompany the ex- 
])loring party, had been provided, restored -sus- 
jiended animation sufficiently to admit of his patient 
being c( nveyed on board the “ Constance ” gdive ; 
hut, alas! he ne»7er reached Tajilra; neither did 
one of the brave tars who sought their lost comrade 
under the fierce rays of the sun, nor indecil 
did any of the adventurous expedition* escajie wi5i- 
out feeling, in afta* severe illness, the un¬ 
wholesome influence of that waste and howling 
wilderness. 

But the longest day must close at last. As the 
shadows lengthened, string after string of loaded 
camels, wearied with* the passage of the rugged 
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defile of Rail Eesali, were with infinite difficulty 
urged down the steep* declivity, and at long in¬ 
tervals made their tardy appearance upon the 
desert plain. Those carrying water, tents, and the 
greater nortion of the provisions most recjuired, 
were still in the rear when the sun sank angrily 
below the western hills, but the drooping spirits of 
all rose with the ])rosj)ect of speedy departure. 
The commandor of the friendly schooner, which had 
proved c'* such inestimable service, but whose pro¬ 
tecting guns ’^^ere now to be withdrawn, shortly set 
out on his return to the" vessel with my desjiatches, 
after bidding us a final farewell; and in order to 
obtain water, any further deprivation of which must 
have involved the dissolution of the whole party, no 
less than to escape from tne pestilential exhalations 
of the desolate lake, which, as well during the night 
as throughout the day, yielded up a blast like that 
curling from a smith’s forge—^withering to - the 
hunicin frame—it was resolved as an unavoidable 
alternative, to leave the baggage to its fate, and to 
the tender mercies of guides and camel-drivers, 
pushing forward as expeditiously as possible to 
Goongoonteli, a cleft in the mountains that bound 
the opposite shore, wherein Water was known to be 
abundant. Pursuant to this determination, the 
iBuropean escort, with the servants, followers, horses, 
and mules, were held in readiness to march so soon 
as the moon should rise above the gloomy lava hills, 
sufficiently to admit ofrthe path being traced which 
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leads beyond the accursed precincts of a spot, fitly 
likened by the Danakil to thfe infernal regions. 

Dismal, deadly, and forbidding, but deeply in¬ 
teresting in a geological point of view, its over¬ 
whelming and paralysing heat precluded all possi¬ 
bility of minute examination, and thus our researches 
were of necessity confined to the general character 
of the place. Latitude, longitude, and level, were, 
however, accurately determined afid many were 
the theories ventured to account for so unusual a 
phenomenon. Obviously the result* of earth(|uake 
and volcanic eruption—a chaos vomited into exist¬ 
ence by 

“ Th’ infuriate liill that shoots the pillar’d flame,” 

Dame Nature must indeed have been in a most 
tifflicting throe to have given birth to a ])rogeny so 
monstrous; and tliere being no locality to which 
the most vivid fancy could assign aught that ever 
bore the name of wealth or human poiiulation, little 
doubt can exist that the sea must have been rfijiellcd 
far from its former boundaries. The oviform fiimrc 

O 

of the bowl, hemmed in on three sides by volcanic 
mountains, and on the fourth by sheets,oflava, would, 
at the first glance, indicate the site of an extensive 
crater. But it is a far more probable, hypothesis 
that the Bahr Assal, now a dead sea, formed at 
some very remote period a continuation of the Gulf 
of Tajura, and was separated from Goobut el Kharab 

' These will be found in tlie Appendix, No. 1. • 
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by a stream of lava six miles in breadth, subse- 
(juently iiplieaved by subterranean action, and now 
forming a barrier, wliich, from its point of greatest 
elevation, where the traces of many craters still 
exist, grv.dual]y slopes eastward towards the deep 
waters of the bav, and westward into the basin of 
tbe Salt Lake. Whilst no stmndings are found in 
the estuary of Taj lira, Goobut el Kharab gives one 
hundred and klfteeh fathoms, or six hundred and 
ninety feet; and premising the depression of the 
lake to have b^en formerly corresi)ondent therewith, 
one hundred and twenty feet may be assumed as its 
present depth. To this it has been I’educed by the 
great annual evaporation that must take ])lace—an 
evaporation decreasing ever}'^ year as the salt solu¬ 
tion becomes more intensely concentrated, and 
evinced by the saline incrustation on the surface, no 
less than by a horizontal efflorescence, in strata, at 
a considerable height on the face of the circumjacent 
rocks. 

In the lapse of years, should the present order of 
things continue undisturbed from below, the w^ater 
vvjll probably disappear altogether, leaving a held 
of rock salt, which, when covered in by the debris 
washed down from the adjacent mountains, will 
form an extensive depot for the supply of Danakil 
generations yet unborn ; and the shocks of earth¬ 
quakes being still occasionally felt in the neighbour¬ 
hood, it seems not improbable—^to carry the specu- 
. lation still furthei'—thift Goobut el Kharab, divided 
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only by a narrow channel from the Bay of Tajilra, 
will, under subterranean influence, be, in due pro¬ 
cess of time, converted into a salt lake, in no 
material resj)ect dissimilar from the Bahr Assal— 
another worthy type of the “ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” 
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CHAI^T.R XV. 

DISMAL NIGIIT-MAIICH ALONG THE INHOSPITABLE 
SHORES OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 

Scarcely had the rising moon clipped her first 
flickering beam into the unruffled surface of the 
oval lake, than a loud war-cr)' from the adjacent 
heights echoed the assembly to arms, and the shrill 
blast of the Adaicl conch summoned all to the 
rescue. Abandoning his occupation, each warrior 
seized spear and buckler, which had been laid 
aside whilst he aided in the task of reloading the 
camels for the approaching night-march, and with 
respondent yells rushed towards the spot whence'the 
alarm proceeded. The Europeans, springing from 
their broken slumbers on the parched sands, stood to 
their arms. A long interval of silence and suspense 
Succeeded, which was at last relieved by the return of 
Mohammad Ali, one of whose beasts had unfor¬ 
tunately slidden with its burden over a steep pre¬ 
cipice, when the water-skins bursting, had scattered 
the precious contents over the thirsty soil—an irre¬ 
parable catastrophe, which had occasioned the call 
for assistance, believed by ah to indicate a hostile 
gathering of the Bedouin clans*. 
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Of two roads which lead to Goongoonteh from 
the shores of the dreary Bahr Assiil, one skirts 
the margin of the lake by a roate utterly destitute 
of fresh water; whilst the other, although somewhat 
more circuitous, conducts over high lava banks, 
stretching some distance inland to Haliksitan, and 
past tlie small well of Hanlefaiita, wdiere the drained 
pitcher of the fainting wayfarer may be retiiled. As 
we were finally (|uittmg the bivouac under the 
scraggy boughs of the dwarf acacia, where this 
tedious and most trykig, day had bSen endured— 
which we did with an inward prayer that it might 
never fall to our lot to seek their treacherous shelter 
more—^a fierce dispute arose amongst the leaders of 
the caravan as to which path should be adopted. 

“ What matters it,” urged the intolerant Moham- 
madan from Shoa, who had accidentally been found 
starving at Ambabo, and been since daily fed by our 
boiftity—“ what matters it if all these Christian dogs 
should happen to expire of thirst ?’ Lead the JCafii s 
by the lower road, or, Allahu akbar, God is most 
powerful, if the waters of the well prove low, what is 
to become of the mules of the Faithful ? ” 

But the breast of the son of Ali Abi fortunately 
warmed to a more htiraane and charitable feeling 
than the stony heart of the “ red man.” With,his 
hand upon the hilt of his greese, he swore alou(l 
upon the sacred Koran to take the upper ])ath, and 
stoutly led the way, in defiance of all, after Izbak 
• and the ruthless bights in •his train had actually. 
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entered upon a route, which the event j)rove(l 
must have involved the destruction of all less in¬ 
ured than the savage to the hardships of the wil¬ 
derness. 

It was midnight when the thirsty party com¬ 
menced the steep ascent of the ridge of volcanic 
hills which frown above the south-eastern boundary 
of the fiery lake. The searching north-east wind 
had scarcely diminished in its parching fierceness, 
and, in hot sudbcating gusts, swept fitfully over the 
broad glittering expanse of water and salt whereon 
the moon shone brightly—each deadly puff suc¬ 
ceeded by the stillness that foretels a tropical hur¬ 
ricane. Around, the prospect was wild, gloomy, 
and unearthly; beetling basaltic cones and jagged 
slabs of shattered lava—the offspring of some mighty 
trouble—^forming scenery the most shadowy and 
extravagant. A chaos of ruined churches and ca¬ 
thedrals, eedgahs, towers, monuments, and minail^ts, 
like tlie wreck of a demolished world, appeared to 
"have been confusedly tossed together by the same 
volcanic throes, that when the earth was in labour, 
bad produced the phenomenon below; and they shot 
their dilapidated spires into the vault of heaven, in a 
fantastic medley, which, undel* so uncertain a light, 
bewildered and perplexed the heated brain. The 
path, winding along,the crest of the ridge, over 
sheets of broken lava, was rarely of more than 
sufficient width to admit of progress in single file; 
and the livelong hours, each seeming in itself a 
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century, were spent in scrambling up the face of 
steep rugged precipices, whbre the moon gleamjed 
upon the bleaching skeleton of some camel that had 
proved unequal to the task—thence again to de¬ 
scend into yawning chasms and dark abysses, the 
forbidding vestiges of bygone volcanic agency. 

The horrors of that dismal night set the efforts 
of description at defiance. An unlimited supply of 
water in prospect, at the distance ©f only sixteen 
miles, h^d for the moment buoyed up the drooping 
spirit wliich tenanted •e^ph way-worii frame; and 
when an exhausted mule was unable to totter fur¬ 
ther, his rider contrived manfully to breast the 
steep hill on foot. But owing to the long fasting 
and privation endured by all, the limbs of the weaker 
soon refused the task, and after the first two miles, 
they dropped fast in the rear. 

Fanned by the fiery blast of the midnight sirocco, 
the ^ry for water, uttered feebly and with difficulty, 
by numbers of parched throats, 'now became in¬ 
cessant; and the •supply of that precious element 
brought for the whole party falling short of one 
gallon and a half, it was not long to be answered* 
A sip of diluted vinegar for a moment assuaging 
the burning thirst which raged in the vitals, again 
rsused their drooping souls; but its effects were^ 
transient, and after stru^ling a few steps, over¬ 
whelmed, they sunk i>again, •with husky voice de¬ 
claring their days to be numbered, and their reso¬ 
lution to rise no mole. A»dog expired uprn the 

voL. r. 1 
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road; horses and mules that once lay down, being 
unable from exhaustion to rally, were reluctantly 
abandoned to their fate; whilst the lion-hearted 
soldier, who had braved death at the cannon's mouth, 
subdued and unmanned by thirst, finally abandoning 
his resolution, lay gasping by the way-side, and 
heedless of the exhortation of his officers, hailed 
approaching dissolution with delight, as bringing 
the termination of tortures which were not to be 
endured. • 

Whilst many of the escort and followers were 
thus unavoidably left stretched with open mouths 
along the road in a state of utter insensibility, 
and apparently yielding up the ghost, others, 
pressing on to arrive at water, became bewildered 
in the intricate mazes of the wilderness, and reco¬ 
vered the way with the utmost difficulty. As another 
day^ dawned, and the round red sun again rose in 
wrath over the Lake of Salt, towards the hateful 
chores of which the tortuous path was fast tending, 
the courage of all who had hitherto borne up against 
fatigue and anxiety began to fiag. A dimness came 
‘before the drowsy eyes, giddiness seized the brain, and 
the prospect ever held out by the guides, of quenching 
thirst immediately in advancb, seeming like the tan¬ 
talising delusions of a dream, had well nigh lost its 
magical effect; when, as the spirits of the most 
sanguine fainted within them^ a wild Bedouin was 
perceived, like a delivering angel from above, hurry- 
ing forward with a large skin filled with muddy 
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water. This most well-timed supply, obtained by 
Mohammad Ali from the small pool at Hanlefanta, 
of which, with the promised guard of his own tribe, 
by whom he had been met, he had taken forcible 
possession, in defiance of the impotent threats of the 
ruthless “ red man,” was sent to the rear. It ad¬ 
mitted of a sufficient quantity being poured over the 
face and down the parched throat, to revive every 
prostrate and perishing sufferer; and*at a late hour, 
ghastly, haggard, and exhausted, like men who had 
escaped from the jaws *iof«d§ath„the whole had con¬ 
trived to straggle into a camp, which, but for the 
foresight and firmness of the son of Ali Abi, few 
individuals indeed of the whole party would have 
reached alive. 

A low range of limestone hillocks, interspersed 
with masses of coral, and marked by a pillar like 
that of IjOt, encloses the well of Hanlefdnta, where 
each* mule obtained a shield full of water. From 
the glittering shores of the broad lake, the .road' 
crosses the saline Incrustation, which extends about 
two miles to the opposite brink. Soiled and mossy 
near the margin, the dull crystallised salt appears Jo* 
rest upon an earthy bottom; but it soon becomes 
lustrous and of a purer colour, and floating on the 
surface of the dense water, like a rough coarse sheet, 
of ice, irregularly cracked, is crusted with a white 
yielding efflorescence,* resembling snow which has 
been thawed and refrozen, but which still, with a 
crisp sound, receives fhe impress of the foe;. A 

I 2 
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well-trodden path extends along the major axis of the 
ellipse, to the north-extern extremity of the gigan¬ 
tic bowl, whence the purest salt is obtainable in the 
vicinity of several cold springs, said to cast up large 
pebbles on their jet. 

At some distance from the beach was a caravan 
of Bedouin salt-diggers, busily loading their camels 
for the markets of Aussa and Abyssinia, where it 
forms an articlfe of extensive traffic and barter. Two 
other basins of a similar stamp, but inferior extent, 
which exist at no great distance to the northward, 
are styled “ Ullool ” and “ Dus.^* The first of these 
producing salt of most exquisite lustre, is preferred 
by the Mudaito tribes, from whose capital Aussa, it 
is not more remote than Doha, as they term the 
Bahr Assal, the right to frequent which is asserted 
as an exclusive privilege by the Danfikil, who for 
cerituries have actually held the monopoly undis¬ 
puted. Transferred in bulk in long narrow''mat 
IbagSfj wrought of the date leaf, it is exchanged for 
slaves and grain, and not only forms, as in other 
climes, one of the chief necessaries of life, but pos- 
‘'•Bgsses a specific value for the rock salt of the north, 
which, cut into rectangular blocks, passes as a cir¬ 
culating medium.. 

j 'A second low belt of hills, containing gypsum 
and anhydrite, succeeded by limestone covered with 
basaltic boulders, fonhs the*western bank of this 
field of ^t, and opens into a mountain ravine. 
Taking its source at Allooli, the highest point of the 
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Gollo range, this torrent disembogues into the lake, 
but its waters never arrive so far, unless during the 
rainy season. The high basaltic cliffs that hem in 
the pebbly channel, approximating in the upper 
course as they increase rapidly in altitude, form a 
narrow waist, where the first running stream that 
had greeted our eyes since leaving the shores of Asia, 
trickled onwards, leaving bright limpid pools, sur¬ 
rounded by brilliant sward. * • 

This blessed spot, although hardly to be likened 
to the verdant meadows^ of Elj^siunf, was entered 
with feelings allied for the "moment to escape from 
the horrors of purgatory to the gates of Paradise; 
and under the shade cast by the overhanging cliffs, 
which warded off the ardent rays of the ascending 
sun, it was with thankful hearts that the exhausted 
party, after the terrors of such a night, turned their 
backs upon the deadly waters of the stagnant lake, 
to quaff at the delicious rivulet of Goongoonteh an 
unlimited quantity of cool though brackish fluijji. 

Here terminated the dreary passage of the dire 
Tehama—an iron-bound waste, which, at this in¬ 
auspicious season of the year, opposes difiiculti^ 
almost overwhelming in the path of*the traveller. 
Setting aside the totaJ absence of water and forage 
. throughout a burning tract of fifty miles—its q^a- 
nifold intricate mountain passes, barely wide enough* 
to admit the transit «of a leaded camel, the bitter 
aniiposity of the wild bloodthirsty tribes by which 
they are infested, and the uniform badness of the ^ 
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road, if road it may be termed, every where beset 
with the jagged blocks of lava, and intersected 
by perilous acclivities and descents—it is no exag¬ 
geration to state, that the stifling sirocco which 
sweeps across the unwholesome salt flat during the 
hotter months of the year, could not fail, within 
eight and forty hours, to destroy the hardiest Eu¬ 
ropean adventurer. Some idea of the temperature 
of this terrible region may be derived from the fact 
of fifty pounds of well-packed spermaceti candles 
having, during \,he short journey from Taj lira, been 
so completely melted out of the box as to be reduced 
to a mere bundle of wicks. Even the Danakil, 
who from early boyhood have been accustomed to 
traverse the burning lava of the Tehama, never 
speak of it but in conjunction with the devouring 
element, of whose properties it partakes so liberally, 
and when alluding to the Lake of Salt, invariably 
designate it “ Fire.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AFFLICTING CATASTROPHE AT GOONGOONTEH. 

The gloomy winding ravine of Gk)ongoonteli is 
hemmed in by lava and basaltic walls, intersected 
by dykes of porphyry,* ai^gitic ^eenstone and pista- 
c^te, with decomposed sulphate of iron, all combining 
to impart a strangely variegated appearance. Scat¬ 
tered and inc^ned in various directions, although 
rising almost perpendicularly, they terminate ab¬ 
ruptly in a rude pile of rocks and hills, through a 
narrow aperture in which the path strikes off at 
a right angle to the next halting ground, at Alfooli, 
wh^e the torrent takes its source. 

Numerous blocks of porphyry and basalt, jyhich 
have fallen lrom*the impending scarps, and re¬ 
duce the channel to a very narrow passage, are in 
places so heaped and jammed together, as to foru> 
spacious and commodious caverns. *In the rainy 
season especially, thes^ doubtless prove of wondeifiil 
convenience to the wayfarer; and no tent arriving 
until late the following day, we were fain to have 
recourse to them for shelter against the fierce hot 
blast from the Salt Lake, which, unremitting in its 
dire persecutions, no^ blew^rectly up the ’^vine. , 
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But the rocks soon became too hot to be touched 
with impunity, and the'’oblique rays of the sun, after 
he had passed the meridian, darting through every 
aperture, the caves were shortly converted into po¬ 
sitive ovens, in which the heat, if possible, was even 
more intolerable than ever. Unlike former stations, 
however, there was, in this chasm, a luxurious sup¬ 
ply of water to be obtained from the living rill which 
murmured past the entrance, and although raised to 
the temperature of a thermal spring by the direct 
influence of the solar rays,‘and withal somewhat 
brackish to the taste, it was far from being pro¬ 
nounced unpalatable. 

Notwithstanding that the neighbourhood afforded 
neither the smallest particle of forage nor of fuel, it 
became necessary, in consequence of the non-arrival 
of one half of the camels, no less than from the ex¬ 
haustion of many of the party, to halt a day in the 
hot unhealthy gully ; and tliis delay afforded to the 
treacherous creese of the lurking Bedouin an oppor¬ 
tunity of accomplishing that which had only been 
threatened by drought and famine. The guides ob¬ 
jecting strongly to the occupation of the caves after 
nightfall, on account of the many marauding parties 
of £esah and Mudaito, by krhom the wady is in¬ 
fested, we all, as a measure of precaution, slept in 
the open air among the baggage, half a mile lower 
down the ravine, wheie the caravan had halted. 
The dry sandy bed of the stream was here narrow, 
and the cliffs—broken for a short distance on either 
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side into separate hillocks—again resumed their 
consistency after an interva> of one hundred yards, 
and enclosed the camp in a deep gloom. 

The nature of the ground rendered it impossible 
to make arrangements with much regularity in view 
to detence. The horses were, however, picketted in 
the centre of the ravine. The European escort 
occupied an open position betwixt them and the 
northern side, and the scanty bfeds gf the officers of 
the party were spread close to the southern -bank. 
A strong picket of the JDandkil waif placed a little 
distance in advance, for the protection of the 
camels; and, in addition to the numerous other 
native guards in various quarters, the usual precau¬ 
tion was observed of mounting a European sentry, 
vrhose beat only extended the length of the very 
limited front of the men’s encampment. Old Izhak 
slept close to my own bed, and, evidently in a-state 
of •considerable trepidation, solaced himself until a 
late hour by recounting bloody t&les of murder and 
assassination, peii 5 )etrated within his knowledge, by 
the mountain Buddoos haunting the ravine of Goon- 
goonteh, which, being the high road to the SaJJt 
Lake, forms the resort of numerous evil disposed 
ruffians, who are evep on the prowl to cut throats, 
and to do mischief. 

The first night, although awfully oppressive, owing 
to the heat given out from* the baked ground, and 
the absence of even the lightest air, passed quietly 
enough; and after• passing within the caverns. 
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another filling day, which seemed to have no ter¬ 
mination, the same noctamal arrangements as before 
were observed with undiminished precaution. An 
hour before midnight a sudden and violent sirocco 
scoured the wady, the shower of dust and pebbles 
raised by its hot blast, being followed by a few heavy 
drops of rain, with a calm, still as the sleep of 
death. The moon rose shortly afterwards, and 
about two o’clock, when it was just sufficiently high 
to cast only a confused light over objects on one 
side of the ravine, a wild Irish yell, wliich startled all 
from their fitful slumbers, was followed by a clatter 
of hoofs, and the rush of rapidly advancing foot¬ 
steps. Captain Graham and myself were awake, 
and in conversation at the moment. We sprang 
instinctively on our feet, seized a gun, of which two 
or three lay loaded beside us, and standing on our 
pillows with weapon cocked, prepared for the re¬ 
ception of the unseen assailants. The same defen¬ 
sive position was assumed by every other member 
of our party ; and fortunate was it that no luckless 
savage, whether friend or foe, followed in the dis- 
cyderly retreat, or consequences the most appalling 
must inevitably have ensued; but the white legs of 
half-naked and unarmed artillerymen having passed 
at speed, were followed only by a crush of horses 
and mules that had burst from their pickets. So 
complete was the pania caused by a sudden start 
from deep sleep to witness the realization of the 
murderous tales of midnight assassination which 
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had been poured into their ears, that the flying 
soldiery, who in the battle field had seen comrades 
fall thick around them, and witnessed death in a 
thousand terrific forms, were rallied with difficulty. 
But a panic is of short duration if officers j)erform 
their duty, and the word “ Haiti” acted like magic 
upon the bejgildered senses of the survivors, who, 
falling in, formed line behind our rifles. 

Hurrying to the spot which they bad occupied, a 
melancholy and distressing sight presented itself. 
Sergeant Walpole and Corporal Wifeon, H. M. 6th 
Foot, lay weltering in the* blood with which their 
scanty beds were deeply stained, and both were in 
the last agonies of death. One had been struck with 
a creese in the carotid arterj^ immediately below the 
ear, and the other stabbed through the heart; whilst 
speechless beside their mangled bodies was stretched 
a Portuguese follower, with a frightful gash across 
the* abdomen. Aroused in all probability during 
this act of cold-blooded murder, and attempting to 
give the alarm, he had received a fatal slash as the 
dastards retreated; but almost instantaneous death 
had followed each previous blow of the creese, 
which, whilst the back of the sentindl was tumbd, 
had been dealt with mDrtal and unerring precision. 

Two human figures being perceived at the mo¬ 
ment the alarm was first raised, crossing the lowef 
gorge of the ravine, and making for the hills which 
bounded the further extremity of the camp, were 
promptly pursued by'Mohammad Ali and his band 
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of followers, who had seized spear and shield with 
the utmost alacrity; bnt although the moon shone 
brightly, and the stars twinkled in the clear firma¬ 
ment, the broken and stony nature of the ground 
facilitated the escape of the miscreants, who dived 
under the deep shadow cast by the overhanging 
momitains, within the limits of which no object 
whatever could be distinguished. 

This afflicting catastrophe, which no precaution 
on our p*^!! could have averted, gave birth in the 
breast of all t6 a by no means unnatural feeling of 
distrust towards the escort engaged on the sea-coast, 
not only as to their ability, but also as to their in¬ 
tention to afford protection. The European party, 
although not off their guard, bad laid down in full 
and entire confidence, onl^ to be aroused by the 
perpetration of this most diabolical and fiendish 
deed; and although those who had been so fortunate 
as to escape might probably be able, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to deTend their own lives, by dint of 
superior weapons, yet such an alternative, involving 
the abandonment of all the government property in 
ebarge, was far from being enviable. Upon after 
investigation, however, it appeared probable, as well 
from the evil character borne «by the gloomy ravine, 
as from the numberless murders known to be an¬ 
nually committed under similar circumstances of 
wanton atrocity amongst the native k^filahs en 
that a party of the Eesah Somauli, inhabitants of the 
opposite coast of GrooVut el fCaarab, but who, to 
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gratify an insatiate thirst for human blood, are in 
the habit of making freqiitent incursions into the 
country of the Danakil, had seized the opportunity 
afforded by the absence of the sentry at the further 
extremity of his beat, to steal unperceived down the 
inumbrated bank of the hollow, above which they 
had lain concealed until the partial light of the moon 
enabled them to distinguish their victims. 

No attempt to plunder appeared as an excuse for 
the outrage, and the only object doubtless was 
the acquisition of thaj barbarous * estimation and 
distinction which is to be’arrived at through deeds 
of assassination and blood. For every victim, 
sleeping or waking, that falls under the murderous 
knife of one of these fiends in human form, he is en¬ 
titled to display a white ostrich plume in the woolly 
hair, to wear on the arm an additional bracelet of 
copper, and to adorn the hilt of his reeking ereese 
with yet another stud of silver or pewter—^his repu¬ 
tation for prowess and for bravery rising apiongst 
his clansmen in* proportion to the atrocity of the 
attendant circumstances. At perpetual strife with 
the Dandkil, although the chiefs of the tribes are pn . 
outward terms of friendship, and even of alliance, 
no opportunity is losf of retaliating upon the moun¬ 
tain Bedouin—every fresh hostility creating ajaew 
blood feud, and each life taken on either side, being 
revenged two-fold, ad infinitum. 

Ere the day dawned the mangled bodies of the 
dead, now stiff and ‘stark, were consigned by their. 
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sorrowing comrades to rude but compact recep¬ 
tacles—^untimely tomb^ constructed by the native 
escort, who had voluntarily addressed themselves to 
the task. And a short prayer, suited to the melan¬ 
choly occasicm, having been repeated as the mortal 
remains of each gallant fellow, enveloped in a blood¬ 
stained winding sheet, were lowered to their wild rest¬ 
ing-place, three volleys of musquetry, paying the 
soldier’s last tribute, rang among the dark recesses of 
the ravine. These hurried obsequies were concluded 
by closing the entrance to the cemetries, in which, 
however, it is not probable that the dastardly sons of 
Satan—^still doubtless watching with savage satis¬ 
faction from some inaccessible cranny—^long suffered 
their victims to sleep. 

In the grave-like calm of the night, imder the 
pale flight of the wan moon, which only partially 
illumined the funereal cmgs that hemmed in the 
dreary chasm, and rose in gloomy sadness over the 
vaults, of the departed, the scene was mournful and 
impressive. Mohammad Ali, Izhak, and Hajji Kasim, 
with all their retainers, appeared deeply touched by 
the fatal occurrences that had so thinned the ranks 
of a party for whose lives they had made themselves 
responsible; but they referred* the event to fate and 
to the Almighty fiat, adding that, although they were 
unable to restore the dead to life, or to undo that 
which by the will of Heaven had been done, their 
own eyes should never close in sleep so long as 
danger was to be apprehended from the dreaded 

2 
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Eesah, whose only honour and wealth consists in 
the number of foul'butcheries with which their con¬ 
sciences are stained, and whom even savages concur 
in representing as sanguinary and ferocious monsters, 
“ fearing neither God nor Devil.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE STRICKEN FOLLOWER DIES.—CAIRNS OF THE MUR¬ 
DERED,—^ALLOOLl AND BEDI KURROOF. 

It had b^n intended to march at break of day to 
AUooli» the sodrce of Wadv Gbongoonteh; but the 
absence of several of the camels, which had gone 
astray during the nocturnal confusion, prevented 
our quitting this blood-stained halting ground until 
ten o’clock. The altered deportment of the chiefs 
meanwhile tended materially to banish from the 
mind suspicion of treachery. Heretofore, with the 
single exception of Mohammad Ali, all had been 
cold, unfriendly, or insulting; but from the moment 
of the late catastrophe their manner was visibly 
changed, and the anxiety evinced' for the safety of 
the survivors under their charge was unremitting. 
They formed a circle round the party whensoever 
seated, ^and not a single white face was for a mo¬ 
ment suffered to wander beyond their sight, unat¬ 
tended by a clump of Spears, 
r The wound of the unfortunate ^l^ortugucse had 
been pronounced mortal, and his dissolution was 
hourly expected; but life still glimmering in the 
socket, he lingered on with fearM groans, although 
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speechless, and nearly insensible. Placed upon a 
litter, arranged as comfortfibly as circumstances 
would pe.rmit, the attempt was made to convey him 
to the next ground, but the rough motion of the 
camel doubtless hastened the germination of his suf¬ 
ferings ; and the wretched man breathing his last ere 
he had journeyed many miles from the scene of his 
misfortunes, was interred under a tall date tree by the 
road side, in a grave ready prepared fo¥ his reception. 

The last rains having washed away an artificial 
bank of stones which-h^d formerly'facilitated the 
ascent of the difficult and dangerous passage leading 
from Goongoonteh into the Wady Kdlloo—as the 
upper course is denominated—^delay of two hours 
was at first starting experienced in the bed of the 
torrent, during which we were all on the alert. Two 
huge pointed rocks, abutting on opposite angles of' 
the acute zig-zag, so narrowed the road, that rc»m 
for the load to pass was only afforded when the long- 
legged dromedary swung its unwieldy carcass alter¬ 
nately from side 'to side—the steepness of the 
acclivity rendering it very frequently necessary to 
perform this inconvenient evolution upon the knees. • 
Many became jammed, and were uqjaden .before 
they could regain an etect position; whilst others 
were, with infinite difficulty, by the united efforts ^ 
of a dozen driver^, who manned the legs and tail, 
saved from being launched with their burthens over 
the steep side of the descent, which consisted of a 
treacherous pile of loose rubbish. 

VOL. I. K 
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To the surprise of every spectator, the train 
passed through the defile without any material ac¬ 
cident, and thence proceeded to pick their steps 
among the rocks, pools, and fissures, which abound 
in every mountain toiTent whose course is short 
and precipitous. Flanked by perpendicular sheets 
of basalt and porphyry, of unwholesome sulphury 
appearance, beneath wdiich many deep pools of cool 
water had collected, the tortuous road was at in¬ 
tervals enhvened by clumps of the doom palm, 
environed by' patches of. refreshing green turf^— 
sights from which our eyes had long been estranged. 
Nine miles of gradual ascent brought the caravan 
safely to the encamping ground at the head of the 
stream — a swamp surrounded by waving palms 
and verdant rushes, occupying high table-land, and 
affording abundance of green forage to our fa¬ 
mished cattle. Most fortunately the sky had 
proved cloudy, or the march, performed during 
the hottest hours of the dav, would indeed have 
been terrific. 

Hence to Sagallo, the dismal country is in the 
’exclusive occupation of a wandering race of the 
Daniil, who, notwithstanding that the Sultan of 
Tajura claims the sovereigifty of the entire waste, 
only acknowledge Lis impotent authority during 
their occasional temporary sojourn among the huts 
of that sea-port. The guides asserted, with many 
imprecations, that from time immemorial few ka- 
filahs had ever halted^at Alldoli without losing one 
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or more of its members by the Adrusi creeses, or 
by those of the Eesah; and on the bank opposite 
to the shady grove of palms, under whose canopy 
the residue of the day was passed, numerous cairns, 
consisting of circular piles of stones, similar to 
those left at Goongoonteh to commemorate the 
outrage of the preceding night, stood memorials of 
the dark deeds that had been perpetrated. 

During about three years the road from Abys¬ 
sinia to the sea-coast was completely closed by 
hordes of these ruiftan^ outca,sts, who continued 
their murderous depredations on every passer-by, 
until Loheita, the present Akil of the Delieni, a 
young, daring, and warlike chieftain, succeeding to 
the rule on the demise of his father, routed the 
banditti after a severe struggle, and re-opened the 
route. The Wady Kdlloo is, however, still perma ¬ 
nently infested by parties of wild Bedouins, "who 
skulk about the rocky passes: lie in wait for strag¬ 
glers from the caravan: assassinate all who fall into 
their ruthless clutches: and, when time permits, 
further gratify their savage propensities, by man¬ 
gling and mutilating the dead body. 

“ See how the cowardly scoundrels,marked me,” 
exclaimed the fiery otti warrior, Ibrahim Sheh^m 
Abli, drawing aside his checked kilt, and displaying^ 
sundry frightful seams, which had doubtless been 
the work of a sharp knit'e. • “ Behold these tokens 
of Eesah steel upon my thigh; I received them in 
this wild Wady; hut, By Allah, I had a life fo every 
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one of them. We have a blood feud now, and it 
behoves all who are not weary of the world, to look 
well to their own throats.” 

Lurking bandits excepted, who prowl about like 
the midnight wolf, the Adaiel tribes, although suf¬ 
ficiently barbarous and quarrelsome by nature, are 
fortunately in a great measure restrained from deeds 
of ferocity by the certain consequences of spilling 
blood. None are anxious to involve their family 
or tribe in a mortal feud; nor would any warrior, 
incurring the almost inevij:ahle consequences of a 
two-fold retribution, find support from his clansmen, 
unless sufficient cause could be sliown; and thus, 
even in the most lawless states of society, are checks 
imposed by absolute necessity, which prove almost 
as powerful as the more civilised legal restraint 
upon the human passions. 

Although Allooli was represented to be even more 
perilous than Goongoonteh, it possessed, in point of 
locality, immense superiority; and every advantage 
that could be devised was taken of its capabilities 
for defence. The baggage, formed in a compact 
circle on an open naked plain, was surrounded by 
a line of cmmels, and the mules and horses were 
placed in the centre next to our beds. Guards and 
^entinels patrolled under an officer of the watch; 
and at the solicitation of the Ras el Kslfilah, who 
was exceedingly anxious to avoid the inconvenient 
consequences of a blood feud, a musket was dis¬ 
charged every hour at Jie relief of sentries, in order 
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to intimate to the evil-minded that all within the 
breastwork were not asleep. * 

Notwithstanding the presence, in the immediate 
neighbourliood, for several days previously, of a 
large band of Eesah, the hot night passed without 
any alarm ; but the non-arrival, until long after day¬ 
break, of the camels lost at Goongooiiteh, added to 
the length of the next march, obliged us to halt on 
the 10th. Allooli stands two hundued and twenty- 
eight feet above the sea, and although intensely hot, 
and its waters saline, proved a paradise when com¬ 
pared with every preceding station. Here animal 
life was once more abundant. A horde of pastoral 
savages, who from time to time appeared on the 
adjacent heights, were made acquainted with the 
effect of my rifle bullets, by the slaughter from the 
tent door of two gazels that visited the swamp; and 
the venison afforded a most seasonable accession to 
the* empty larder, which was further replenished 
from the trees over head, whose fan-like leaver gave 
shelter to a beautiful variety of the wood-pigeon. 

Shortly after midnight the march was resumed by 
moonlight over a succession of small barren terracest 
bounded by conical and rounded hills.* In the lone 
valley of Henraddee Dowar, which opens into the 
wide level plain of Gugilddee, there stood by ,the 
wayside a vast pile of loose stones, half concealeJ 
among the tall jaundice-looking flowers of the senna 
plant. Towards this spot there was a general rush 
on the part of escort and oamel-drivers, who each. 
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added a pebble whilst repeating the Arabic auguration, 
“ Nauzu billahi mina Shaytani r —“ Let ns 

flee for refuge to God from Satan the stoned.” A 
tragic legend was attached to the cairn, which, from 
the dimensions attained, must have dated from a 
remote epoch. A hoary old man, accused in days 
long gone of incestuous intercourse with his own 
daughter, was arraigned before a tribunal of his 
assembled tribe^ and, being fully convicted, was on 
this spot stoned to death, together with his partner 
in guilt. Throughout Syria and Palestine it is to 
this day the practice of all who pass the mounds 
raised over those who die in crime, and whose 
memory it is intended to dishonour, thus to con¬ 
tribute a stone, as well with a view to perpetuate the 
monument, as to shield theinselves from evil by 
manifesting the detestation entertained of the infamy 
commemorated. 

Guguddee, eight miles in length, is bounded by 
steep mountain ranges, whence an alluvial deposit 
washed down by the rains, presented over the whole 
of the level plain a surface of cracked and hardened 
mud, like that of a recently-dried morass. From 
the southern 'side, where the clayey tract is thickly 
clothed with stunted tamarisk and spartium, a road 
strikes up the valley in a north-westerly direction to 
the Mudaito town of Aussa, distant some three 
days* journey for a caravan. As the day dawned, 
the steeple necks of a troop of ostriches were per¬ 
ceived nodding in the^ landscape, as the gigantic 
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birds kicked the dust behind their heavy heels. A 
herd of graceful gazels too were seen scouring to¬ 
wards a belt of stony hillocks which skirt the dry 
pebbly bed of a river, whose waters are expanded 
on the sun-dried plain. Ascending this stream, in 
which were a few stagnant pools of bitter unpa¬ 
latable water, a human figure was detected skulk¬ 
ing behind some tliick green tamarisks by wliich 
they were overshadowed. But oi\ being perse- 
veriiigly hunted down by Mohammad Ali and his 
wild myrmidons, the prisoner proved to be a Debeni 
in quest of truant camels~his* attempt at conceal¬ 
ment having, according to his own account, arisen 
from the appearance of so many mounted cavaliers, 
whom he had mistaken for a foraging party of the 
Eesab, and was naturally desirous of eluding. 

Tlie caravan halted early at Bedi Kurroof, after 
a march of sixteen miles, and the camp was forced 
on a platform of basalt and lava, affording neither 
tree nox shade. A day of fierce heat succeeded. 
There was no forage for the cattle; the water was 
of the most brackish description; and the spot 
being of old infested by Bedouins, we passed a rest-, 
less and watchful night. 

A legend of blood* was attached* to this wild 
bivouac, as to most others on the road, and thus it 
was related. One of the young men of a Daniil* 
caravan returning from Abyssinia, fatigued by the 
hot journey, lay down to rest his weary limbs be¬ 
neath the shadow of n rock* near which our tent 
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now stood. It was yet broad daylight, but a band 
of lurking Eesah presently pounced upon the way¬ 
farer, like the eagle on its prey, and, ere he could 
resume his weapons, had stabbed him to the heart. 
The dying groans of the murdered man being heard 
by his comrades, a number of warriors started in hot 
pursuit of the flying assassins, and after a severe 
chase, succeeded in capturing the whole gang. Two 
were immediately speared to death upon the prin¬ 
ciple of tv’o drops of blood for one; and the remain¬ 
ing miscreants, four in number, having been stripped 
of their clothes and arms, were kicked Ibrth out of 
the place. 

“The Eesah of these hills,” continued* the nar¬ 
rator of this tale, as, by the light of the blazing 
watch-fire, he fashioned a rude wooden bolster for 
the preservation of his greasy peruke during ap¬ 
proaching slumbers, “are perfect Shaitans, Out¬ 
casts from their tribe, bands of ten or more here 
wander up and down like wild beasts, cutting the 
throats of all they meet, whether infidels or true 
believers^—^not for the sake of gain or plunder, but 

♦ purely to gratify an innate propensity to murder. 
The monster^ train for these blood forays upon raw 
flesh and marrow, and, welh anointed with sheep’s- 
tail fat, can travel day and night, during the hottest 

* season, without suffering from fatigue. AUahu ah- 
bar I but they are devils incarnate !” 

“Who has seen the Eesah? who has heard the 
Eesah?” wildly challenged Mohammad ibn Izhak, 
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starting upon his feet, and clashing his now finished 
holster against his huckler, as he concluded this 
harangue. “Who has seen the Eesah? who has 
heard the Eesah ?’* shouted a dozen voices in various 
quarters of the extended camp. “ Uncover your 
shields! uhcovcr your shields! Count well their 
spears, that not a man of them escape !” 

“ We have not seen them, we have not heard 
them,” responded the patroles oji duty, “ No 
Eesah are here. Sleep on in peace !” 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

TERRITORIES OF THE DANAKIL DEBENI,-SUGGADERA, 

MURRAll, DUDDEE, AND GOBAAD. 

Some liours before dawn on the the kafilali 

was again loaded and in motion across a low belt 
of stony eminences whicli gradually descend to the 
Kori Wady, a long water-course, varying in width 
from two to four hundred yards. Threading the 
moist channel of this stream, and passing the water¬ 
ing pool of Leile, the road ascended a deep valley 
to the halting ground at Suggadera, in the country 
of the Danakil Debeni. The entire borders were 
flanked by dwarf palms and drooping tamarisk, 
bounded by low hills, with ciifFs of conglomerate 
and sandstone, intersected with dykes of porphyry. 
Flocks of goats, diligently browsing on the fat pods 
which fall at this season from the acacia, were tended 
by Bedouin crones in greasy leathern petticoats, 
who plaited mats of the split date-leaf; whilst 
groiips of men, woman, and children, lining the 
eminences at every turn, watched the progress of 
the stranger party. 

A pastoral race, and subsisting chiefly upon the 
.fermented juice of the palm, arid upon the milk de- 
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rived from numerous flocks of sheep and goats, or 
from a few breeding camels, the Debeni, who fonn a 
division of the Danakil, are engaged, during certain 
months of the year, in the transportation of salt from 
the Bahr Assal to the Mudaito town of Aussa, 
where it is bartered for grain. Arcliitectnre affords 
no term applicable to a structure of any kind inferior 
to a hut or hoveJ, or it might with propriety be ap¬ 
plied to the base jumble of rough stoiMS and shavings 
of the date stalk, tenanted by these nomade savages, 
who are divided into dans, and have no fixed habi¬ 
tations. Nevertheless, therb was something cheering 
ill the aspect even of these frail edifices, the first 
human tenement which had greeted the eye since 
leaving the sea-coast, now ninety miles distant. 
Bare, desolate, and fiery, the entire intervening 
tract, although infested by the lurking robber and 
the midnight assassin, may be pronounced in all its 
parte, utterly unfitted for the location of man. 

WatCi of rather an improved description w^s ob¬ 
tained at Suggad^ra, under basaltic rock, stained 
green by carbonate of copper. • But not a particle 
of forage was to be had; and the heat, reflected from* 
a pebbly hill beneath which the tent* was erected, 
brought the mercury tn the thermometer to 118 ° 
during the greater portion of the day; and the evil 
appearance of the place, surrounded by gloomy hills,* 
led to the maintenance of* a most vigilant watch 
during the dark night. 

Our beds were packed at but the loss of a 
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camel, which was not recovered until late, so de¬ 
layed our departure, • that only four miles were 
achieved on the 13th. The road continued to wind 
with a gentle ascent along the bed of the Wady 
Kori, the hills gradually diminishing in apparent 
height until they merged into the elevated plain of 
Murrah, which afforded pebbles of pink quartz, with 
a few scanty tufts of sweet-scented grass, yellow and 
withered. Here, at the distance of two miles from 
a puddle of dirty rain-water, the camel-drivers, 
who studiously avoid trees, and the vicinity of 
a pool, resolved to halt, in defiance of the im¬ 
potent Ras el Kafilah,—the place being one after 
their own hearts. 

In the dry water-course just left, the chirping 
of some solitary hermit bird, and the bursting bud 
of a certain dwarf shrub which clothed the borders, 
agreeably reminded the traveller of more favoured 
climes. But most completely was the illusion •dis¬ 
pelled by the forbidding aspect of the sultry plain of 
Murrah. Monotonous fields, strewn with black 
boulders glaring in the sun, distressed the gaze 
•wheresoever it was turned—each cindery mass 
seeming as Ihough it had been showered down 
during a violent eruption ^f some neighbouring 
volcano; but proving on nearer inspection, to 
be the time-worn fragment of an extensive lava 
sheet. The bare stony plain was decorated with 
numerous cairns, marking deeds of treachery and 
blood; and at the dislance df twenty miles rose a 
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lofty range of hot table-land, behind which the 
Abyssinian river Hawash is lost in the great lake at 
Aussa. 

The presence at the watering-place of a host of 
wild Bedouins, whose appearance was far from pre¬ 
possessing, again induced the cautious elders to 
anticipate an attack ; and as the camp occupied a 
very unfavourable position for warlike operations, we 
experienced some difficulty in making defensive dis¬ 
positions. A gloomy black hill threw its impene¬ 
trable shadow immediately in front; and on the 
flank, a pile of half-ruined* sheepfolds, constructed 
of blocks of lava, afibrded extensive concealment. 
The night, however, passed away without any alarm, 
and the intense heat of the day giving place to a 
somewhat cooler atmosphere, enabled us to sleep by 
turns in tolerable comfort—parties of the Danakil 
escort contriving, by chanting their wild war chorus, 
to keep their heavy eyes longer open than usual. 

An hour after midnight the loading comm^ced, 
and the crest of the steep rocky hill having been 
gained by a path strewed with loose stones, a slightly 
inclined terrace, presenting the same dreary a}j- 
pearance of rocks and lava boulders, continued 
during the residue of «the moon’s reign. At break 
of day, however, the aspect of the country began 
rapidly to improve. On gaining the higher and** 
more salubrious level of Gulamo, the bare sterile 
land, hitherto strewed with jagged blocks of lava 
which tore the feet, Vas fasi giving place t'^' sandy 
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plains covered with dry yellow grass—a most wel¬ 
come prospect for the exhausted cattle. Until 
now, save in the wadys, no tree had been seen 
except small stunted leafless acacias, few and far 
between, an'^ scarcely deserving of the name. 
Several small ravines were here choked with conti¬ 
nuous groves, and a mountain stream termed 
Chekaato, which rises in the country of the Eesah, 
and in the rainy season disembogues into the lake 
at Aussa, w<aS thickly clothed on both sides with 
green belts of tamarisk, wild caper, and other wood, 
overhung with creeping! parasites. Their boughs 
supported the pensile nests of the long-tailed loxia; 
and whilst the stems, covered with drift to the 
height of fifteen feet, gave evidence of a plentiful 
supply during the rains, water, even at this season, 
was here and there to be obtained. 

Heaps of loose stones thrown carelessly together, 
mark in almost every direction the spot where i the 
victim lies who has b&n cut off* by some cold¬ 
blooded miscreant—melancholy monuments, con¬ 
nected each with a tale of assassination. But on 
'the banks of the Chekaito many acres of ground 
are covered with stones of memorial, such as were 
raised over Absalom, and ovei- Achan and the king of 
Ai, each surrounded by a circular cordon bearing 
^the stamp of high antiquity. These sepulchres are 
said to cover the bones of the heroes who feU in a 
battle fought on the spot, at the period that the 
country was first wrested from the shepherds. 
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“ Hai,’* the designation of the spot itself, is applied 
also to the entire surrounding district, which is 
stated to have been formerly peopled by the 
Gittereza, a gigantic pastoral race, who, under the 
chief Sango, were at enmity with all the surrounding 
tribes, but are now extinct. 

After five times crossing the serpentine bed of the 
Chekaito, and following its course to the point of 
junction with the Sagulli, the caravan finally halted 
at Duddee, no great distance from Rainud^e. For 
days together, our pilgrimage had led across dreary 
and desolate wastes, and* through sterile ravines 
where no verdure relieved the eye, no melody broke 
upon the ear, and so few living creatures were to be 
seen, that the unwonted ajjpearance of a solitary 
butterfly, which had become bewildered in the desert, 
was hailed as an extraordinary event. The general 
character is that of a stern wilderness, parche^ by 
tlie.intolerable heat of a vertical sun blazing over 
the naked landscape, of which the chief varieties 
consist in immense plains of dry cracked mud, or in 
barren black rocks. The utter* sterility of the soil is 
rather marked than alleviated by occasional sickly, 
plants of most puny growth, and by the scafity 
verdure of the few valleys wherein water is to be 
found, generally in a state of stagnation. But at 
Duddee, forage and fuel were abundant, and a troop*’ 
of ostriches cropped the young grass around nume¬ 
rous deserted sheep pens. The water obtained by 
digging in the channel of the^ stream was no longer 
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brackish. Tlie heat, although the thermometer rose 
to 110“, was infinitely more endurable than it had 
hitherto proved ; and the insatiable thirst which 
we had all been incessantly tormented on the lower 
ground, had well nigh disappeared. 

A mareh of twelve miles over a succession of 
grassy plains, untenanted by man or beast, but 
presenting the first cone of the termites that had 
been seen, brought us on the 15th to the en¬ 
closed valley of Cobaad, a thousand and fifty- 
seven feet above the ocean. Volcanic ashes, jasper, 
chalcedony, and quartz, strewed the sandy route,— 
low volcanic ridges, of comparatively recent for¬ 
mation, intersecting the landscaj)e from west to east. 
Tlie encamping ground, among heaps of hard gravel, 
near which water was good and plentiful, had only 
two years previously formed the scene of the dis¬ 
comfiture of the Ras el Kafilah and his party, who 
had been plundered of all they possessed by two 
hundred and fifty mounted Eesah. The recollection 
of the disaster being green in his memory, he had, 
before leaving Duddee, donned his folio Koran, in the 
place of a duodecimo edition which previously himg 
over his shoulder. This was a not-to-be-mistaken 
sign of.“ khouffee and with a terror-stricken face 
he now came to indniate, that the presence of a 
Sand of these lawless ruffians in the opposite hills, 
together with a gathering of the Mudai'to at the 

jt 
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neighbouring pools of Sabala and Dagat^li, leaving 
no sort of doubt upon his mind of a meditated attack 
during the night, it behoved every man of the party 
to be more than usually on the alert. 

The ecjuanimity of the bi other of the Sultan of 
Tajiira was somewhat disturbed at my assurance in 
.reply to this exhortation, that the Danakil camel- 
owners were the thieves most to be dreaded, their 
dirty and dishonest fingers being unhesitatingly 
thrust into the hags of rice and dates, whensoever 
opportunity proved favf)urable ; and that the hired 
escort, whose business it was to prevent this mal- 
appropriation of the property of the Embassy, far 
from assisting us to keep watch, left the whole duty 
to be performed by the Europeans, and invariably 
went to sleep on their posts. 

“ Notone of them shall close his eyes to-night, at 
all events,” grumbled the Ras. “ 1 shall myself 
superintend the business, and see to the safety of 
the camp , for, by the life of the Prophet, this i^ an 
evil spot 1 ” 

As the red sun went down tliere was certainly a 
considerable display of erect spears ; but their num¬ 
ber gi adually diminished as the nighf closed in ; 
and when the ten o’clock sentry was relieved, Izhak 
was snoring aloud, according to his wont, whilst 
each doughty warrior lay fast asleep, with his greasy 
head upon his shield, and kis brpad lance in the 
precise position that it assumed when it fell from 
the relaxed grasp of tho slumb^rer. 

VOL. I. L 
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CHAFFER XIX. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE OGRE. 

Loheita ibn Ibrahim, Makobimto, Akil, or chief of 

• _ 

the Deheni and a section of the Eesah, asserting 
supremacy over Gohaad as a portion of his princely 
dominions, which extend from the Great Salt Lake to 
Ramud^e, I despatched a messenger to his encamp¬ 
ment in the neighbourhood immediately upon the 
arrival of the caravan; and the peaceful night passed, 
having inspired the leader of the alarmist party with 
new confidence, the non-arrival of the hero was made 
an excuse for halting the following day. 

Attended by a numerous and disreputable retinue, 
dragging as a gift an obstinate old he-goat> the 
potent savage, whose exploit of clearing the high¬ 
road of the restless marauders who long obstructed 
the passage of kafikihs has already been noticed in 
terms of commendation, sauntered carelessly into 
our camp during the early hours of the forenoon. 
Not one whit better clad than the ragged and gieasy 
ruffians in his train, he was yet distinguished by 
weapons of a superior order—the shaft of his spear, 
which resembled a weaver’s beam, being mounted 
below the broad glittering blade with rings of brass 
and copper, whilst tlje hilt and scabbard of a truly 
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formidable preese were embellished in like osten¬ 
tatious fashion. The wearer’s haughty air, and look 
of wild determination, were well in unison with the 
rcputationTie had acquired as a warrior chief. Long 
raven locks fioated like eagles’ feathers over a bony 
and stalwart frame. A j)air of large sinewy arms, 
terminated in fingers tipped with nails akin to birds’ 
claws, and the general form and figure of the puissant 
Makobunto, brought forcibly to mind the Ogre in 
the nursery tale, who breakfasted on nought save 
the flesh of tender innocents, and was cut short in 
his career of cannibalism by Jack the Giant-killer. 
A mighty man of valour, and presiding over a nume¬ 
rous clan of fierce and savage warriors, he is feared 
and respected by all the country round, and seemed 
to be right well aware of his consequence upon the 
road. 

For some reason of his own, which he did ?iot 
think proper to divulge, the audience was deferred 
until dusk, when the warrior stalked conseciuentjally 
into the tent, and deposited himself between the 
arms of a chair placed for his«reception, with as 
much dignity and self-possession as if he had never 
in his life been seated upon the ground! Althou^i 
his covering was restrioted to a very'dirty cotton 
cloth, he wrapped himself in the impenetrable 
mantle of silence, and, comprehending no Arabic, 
gave ear to all the compliments th%t were translated 
for his edification into the Dankali tongue, with 
the most perfect indifference ^and mental abstrac- 

L 2 
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tion; until, having swallowed a sufficiency of hot 
coffee, and stuffed his nostrils with a becoming 
modicum of Regent’s mixture, he deigned to lay 
aside a portion of his reserve, and in slow, mea¬ 
sured lar ^age, vouchsafed a brief detail of the 
energetic measures that had been adopted at his 
behest, towards the recovery of certain horses sent 
by his ally, the King of Shoa, to Her Britannic 
Majesty, and which had, by some unfortunate chance, 
been stolen in their transit through Gohatid; adding, 
that he would impart to the Embassy the boon of 
his protection, and in earnest thereof might pro¬ 
bably condescend the favour of his countenance a 
few stages in advance. 

Izhak with his comj)eers sate in gloomy silence 
during the entire conference, evidently annoyed at 
the good understanding that subsisted betwixt his 
rival Mohammad All, and the illustrious guest. The 
presents designed for the propitiation of the Ogre 
having been duly offered, were eagerly clutched and 
hastily conveyed beneath his buckler, or below the 
ample folds of his^ greasy garb, as being far too 
choice for the prying eyes of attendants; and after 
sitting another half hour in taciturn dignity, the 
prince of savages rose deliberately from his chair, 
and, lokded with hroad-cloth and trinkets, walked 
away as he had come, without condescending to pay 
attention to, or say a parting syllable to any one. 

The extraordinary hour chosen for this curious 
audience, had obviopsly been dictated by a desire 
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to conceal from the covetous ^aze of the wild spirits 
around him, the tribute which lie had reasonably 
calculated uj)on receiving from the British pilgrims, 
on the occasion of their transit through his ter- 
ritories; for, in tnith, it must be confessed that the 
social State of these savages does not by ary means 
betray that primitive simplicity so lauded and ex¬ 
tolled by Rousseau. Rude barbarians they are, satu¬ 
rated with Moslem intolerance as wuth mutton fat; 
and although they tend their Hocks in the parched 
valley after the most ^aj)])roved Arcadian fashion, 
yet the persons of even the botdest chiefs are not 
always secure: and however poets may have em- 
broidcjred the subject with the flowers of their fancy, 
there is not to be found an individual of the whole 
communitv, who would hesitate to cut a man’s 
throat for the sake of the last remaining button on 
his waistcoat. 

Betwixi savage and civilised existence there vawns 
a wide gu'f. The savage man and the civilised man, 
although descended from a common parent, * can 
scarcely be said to belong to Jibe same stock of 
humanity ; and he who has been pronounced the 
only true man, the lordly lord of the vildernes®, 
might here more approj^iately be designated a devil 
incarnate. An interesting trait in the children of 
nature was witnessed on the occasion of the slaughter 
of the rank buck goat presented to the Embassy by 
Loheita ibn Ibrahim. No sooner Had the razor-like 
creese been drawn aergss the throat, with the con- 
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comitant ejaculation, ''Bismilldh **—“in the name 
of the Most High,*’—than a savage threw himself 
upon the expiring animal; and having, vampire¬ 
like, quaffed as much of the hot flowing blood as he 
could obtair, besmeared his greasy features with the 
residue, and wiped them on the still quivering carcass. 
No tiger could have acted in more ferocious guise, 
or displayed a greater relish for the tide of life. 

This had been a day of feasting and carousal; for 
both Izhdk, and the son of the Rookhba chief had 
likewise received sheep, and the slaughter of each 
had been followed by a general tussel for the pos¬ 
session of the caul. For the purpose of larding the 
head this is a prize infinitely preferred even to the 
tail, which appendage in the Adel sheep is so co¬ 
piously furnished, that the animal is said to be 
capable of subsisting an entire year upon the absorp¬ 
tion of its own fat, without tasting water. It was 
truly dehghtful to witness the process of hair-dress¬ 
ing at the hands of the Danakil barber. The 
fat having been melted down in a wooden bowl, 
the operator, remoying his quid, and placing it in a 
secure position behind the left ear, j)roceeded to 
suck up copious mouthfuls of the liquid, which 
were then spattered over the frizzled wig of a com¬ 
rade, who, with mantle drawn before his eyes to 
exclude stray portions of tallow, remained squatted 
on his haunches, the very picture of patience. The 
bowl Exhausted, the operator carefully collects the 
suet that has so creamed ajrouud his chaps as to 
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render him inarticulate; and having duly smeared 
the same over the filthy gannenf of him to whom 
it in equity belongs, proceeds, with a skewer, to put 
the last finishing touch to his work, which, as the 
lard congeals, gradually assumes the desired aspect 
of a fine full-blown cauliflower. 

The Dankali who ha§ prevailed over his foe, 
adorns his cranium with a perfect frost of tallow, 
dons a leoj)ard-skin, decorated with monkey-tails 
throe times in excess of the highest bashaw in the 
Ottoman empire, and tricks himself out with 
feathers in all the variety ©f sirvagc fancy, the lobe 
of his ear being pierced for the reception of pewter 
rings, which denote the number of his victories 
achieved. Many warriors thus distinguished had 
strolled in during the day ; for there had been an 
onslaught upon the Eesah, who, among other recent 
atrocities, had, only the preceding week, ripped up 
six j)rei;nant Debeni females. The same wearisome 
string o^‘ enquiries on the part of each member of 
the kafilah, were responded to in the sam^ cold 
monotonous drawl, and then bandied back by the 
new arrival—apathy and indifi^rence peiwading the 
features of both parties throughout, the endless 
mechanical repetitions^ of “ Wogerri^” and “ Wo- 
gerri mnani 

To Gobaad, from the shores of Lake Abhibbab,,, 
which is formed by the waters drained from Abys¬ 
sinia, it is said to be one* easy *day’s journey for 
the pedestrian. Ampngst other Mudjutp visiters 
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from its borders, there came one of the Gavlela, 
an outcast from his clan, who bore, amongst his 
fellows, the reputation of being a iwritahle cannibal. 

1 shall not j^retend upon the authority of his 
accusers to ^nd him guilty of having eaten human 
flesh, but it is certain that he became at once the 
cynosure of every eye, and stood confessed the 
vilest of the vile. A coil of putrid entrails which 
encircled his neck had been distended with mutton 
fat into the figure of monstrous sausages; and the 
shaggy mane of a filthy hyena, that he had de¬ 
stroyed and devoured the preceding day, being 
twined in a becoming wreath around liis dark brow, 
mingled wildly with his dishevelled locks. Under 
the gaze of so great a crowd, his calm repose was 
calculated to elicit the hignest admiration; and 
fully sensible pf his own merit, the man-eater, if 
so he was, endured the scrutiny of the curious 
t)opulace with an air of conscious dignity, which 
was scarcely disturbed when the temerity of the 
more juveniles spectators called imperatively for the 
interference of his heavy mace. 

Tt is difficult to comprehend the motives which 
may have induced this worthy to venture thus 
rashly among < Iris bitterest foes; but the nature of 
the terms occasionally subsisting between the 
Mudaito and the Danakil are not more singularly 
anomalous than those that bind the Danakil and 
the Eesah, over a portion of which latter Loheita 
ibn Ibrahim exercises nominal supremacy. Making 
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common cause, and assisting each other against the 
Muda’ito, international hostilities are nevertheless 


almost unceasing ; and mutual interest, added to the 
aversion entertained to the perpetuation of blood 
feuds, affords, perha})S, the only substantial argu¬ 
ment for their temporary cessation. 

Of three chieftains who take the title of Ougass, 
and whose authority is in some sort acknowledged 
by the Eesah, the jirincipal is Ougass Robiley, wdio 
resides with the Gidderboosi, south of Zcyla. 
Hoossain ibn Fara, the next in order, is related 
by marriage to the Makobinit6 ol‘ the Debeni, and 


asserts influence from the Reahmoosa tribe of So- 


niauli, bordering on Goobut el Kharab to Kore Ko- 
ragureet, within thirty miles of Zeyla, where com¬ 
mences the country of the Hel)rowal—thence south 

•< 

to the limits of the Galla territory, and north-west 
to Killulloo. Here it is bounded by filrrur, the 
resi,dc!!ee of the old Sheikh of the Woeina, and 
by the independent Mohammadan principality of 
Hurrur, whose Ameer annually confers upon each 
Eesah chief a conical skull-ci^p and turban, in re¬ 
cognition of his alliance. 

Not a cloud blotted the sparkling vault over¬ 
head, which now blitzed in a perfect galaxy of 
light. Attention was early directed to its beauties 
by the shower of meteors that in ra})id succession-* 
shot through the innumerable host of heaven, 
and temporarily eclipsed their brilliancy. The 
night was already siDinewhat advanced when Lo- 
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hei'ta sent to demand a private audience upon two 
points of vital importance; and Mohammad Ali 
being the agent employed, no time was lost in 
arranging the desired interview. “ My beard is 
troublesome/’ whispered the Ogre, in a most mja- 
terious tone, after he had been some minutes seated 
in silence ; “ my tough beard is not readily trimmed 
with a creese, and a razor would therefore be de¬ 
sirable.” A first-rate Savigny was immediately 
jfiaced witJ in his grasp. “And, secondly,” he 
continued, trying the keen edge u])on the largest 
of his formidable tuloris, “ my sister, who is far 
advanced in her pregnancy, has lately rejected food 
—mutton, beef, everything, in fact, has been offered, 
and equally loathed. Now I am desirous of tiying 
whether she might not fancy a bag of dates.” 



CHAPTER XX. 


SHOWING HOW THE OGRE ACQUITTED HIMSELF AT 

GOpTAB^LLA. 

Many and tragic were the tales narrated of the 
])rowess of the Ogre when the hot blood of youth 
boiled in liis warrior veins. 'The first feat of his 
early days, ascribed to the year of the great comet, 
is still green in every recollection. It was ably re¬ 
counted by Ibrahim Shehem, and the facts which I 
shall here embody for the reader, were vouched for 
by those of the Damikil braves, who, during the 
first hours of the evening, crowded around the 
watch lire at Gobaad. 

Tlie grey-bearded elders had sate for many* nights 
in deep consultation, and the chicken-hearted of 
the Debeni had exhausted the usual epithets 
upon the countless number of the* foe, and the con- * 
sequences of rash and fool-hardy adventure, when 
the youthful chief raised his manly form in the 
circle, and his brawny proportions seemed to dilatg^ 
into colossal stature in the dimness of the evening 

M A 

mist. 

“Listen to my v^rds,” he exclaimed, “for they 
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are the sentiments of my heart. Children of Lo- 
hei'ta, hearken to the voice of your leader! Has 
the spirit of the foul liare entered into the breast 
of the warrior ? Is the shield no longer to clash, 
nor the broad spear to glitter in the valley of Go- 

haad ? Are the Debeni tamely to suffer their wives 

•> 

and their daughters to be carried into captivity, 
their flocks and their herds to be swept off*, their 
wells to he taken jiossession of, and their very 
name made ^he scorn and the laughing-stock of the 
dastardly Mudaito, without one struggle to prevent 
it ? Dust he upon my head if the brave sons of 
the desert should thus root themselves in a quiet 
spot, like the withered and dying acacia, without 
a single thorn to avenge such insult! Rouse ye, 
my children, for in the name of the most holy 
Prophet I will even dare the danger of the war; 
and may ignominy sully the fame of him who 
shall suffer his chief to mingle singly in the strife.” 

Reseating his sinewy form u])on the rock, Lo- 
heita covered his face in the folds of his garment, 
and in anxious silence awaited the result of this 
appeal. But the chord of feeling had been struck 
by r, master-hand. A low murmur of voices was 
quickly followed by the deep hum of approbation 
accompanying the confused clatter of the bucklers, 
/and* the elders, rising simultaneously, proclaimed, 
“It is the voice and the will of the Most High. 
Even so let it be!” The erect spears sank with 
one accord to the ground, and the stern “ Arneen ” 
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of tlie assembled tribe rolled ominously amongst 
the surrounding cliffs. 

For some days after this harangue, the Debeni 
maintained a peaceable demeanour: but it was now 
the still, treacherous calm which [)recedcs the hur¬ 
ricane. The Galeyla Mudaito, who had already 
possessed themselves of all the choicest grazing 
grounds in the neighbourhood, and completely 
closed tlie (;aravan route from Abygsinia to the sea- 
coast, meanwhile continued their dc])redations with 
impunity; one suhflivision of the tribe settling 
in the small vallej^ of • Gobtabclla, where they 
erected permanent habitations, and boasted of their 
unmolested vicinity to the graves of the ancestors 
of Loheita. 

The Galeyla subdivision of the great njition of 
Mudaito had rendered itself more particularly ob¬ 
noxious by its aggressions. Many were the yjjung 
men of Gobaad, who had fallen under their sharp 
knives. Scornful taunts were ever upon the tips 
of their insulting tongues; and few indeed of 
the huts in the valley had no^ at some period sent 
forth the voice of wailing and lamentation for cap- ^ 
tive maids or for harried flocks. But the dtfy of 
dire retribution was fest speeding oA. The wane of 
the moon was the appointed signal of rendezvous to 
the heretofore slothtul tribe; and as the darkness* 
of the unlit night shrouded the^valley and the hill, 
all those members of the clan whose spirit had not 
been utterly quelled by the frequent disasters ex- 
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perienced at the hand of the sanguinary invader, 
mustered around their youthful chief. 

Silently, like the descending wreath of snow, the 
files of warriors poured in from every quarter of 
his extensive though distracted domain. The na¬ 
tion had responded to the call of its leader; and 
the wrinkled brow and the full oily cheek, the 
thin sinewy shank of the veteran, and the graceful 
form of the untried but aspiring stripling, were 
soon mingk d together. The sun set upon a busy 
scene in the lone valley of Gobaad. Two thousand 
savages, enjoying the rude feast that had been 
amply provided for their wants, were engaged in 
close whispering consultation on the coming strife; 
and wrought to a pitch of frenzy by the spirit- 
stirring words of their warlike chief, no less than 
by the exhortations of his wily emissaries, who 
evei; and anon mixed with the carousing groups, to 
feed their panting passions against the hereditary 
foe, each warrior firmly clenched his teeth in dread 
determination, whilst he whetted his sharp weapon 
to the keenest edge. 

As the fire blazed brightly upon shield, and 
spear, and stsdwart frame, Loheita moved forth in 
front of his ericlosure, buckled for the fray. His 
active form was fully revealed by the fitful flame; 
^and’ a dark smile played for the moment over his 
stern visage, as his followers, rising with one accord, 
unsheathed their murderous creeses, and, bursting 
into a loud murmur of applause, swore, by the 
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Sacred volume, that the steel should that night reek 
in the hot blood of the accursed Mudaito. 

Placing himself’ at the head of his animated re¬ 
tainers, the chief now led the advancing van, 
and the tramp of the eager savage fell light over 
the steep mountain and the boundless plain. Deep 
darkness was esteemed of small account by these 
children of the desert,,who, like the course of the 
falling thunderbolt, held on their progress in the 
true direction. Starting as the dense phalanx ad¬ 
vanced, the timid gaz;el scoured in terror over the 
valley, and the prowling iion* yielded the path to 
men who were now in a mood ifot less desperate 
than his own. 

The last rocky defile gained, a deep impenetrable 
gloom pervaded the scene. The ’ver}’ stars were 
hid under a partial mist, and nought gave token of 
the habitation or the presence of man, save at^in- 
ter^als the disturbed bleat of captive D^eni flocks. 

“ They were ours once,” scornfully muttered the 
chief betwixt his closed teeth, “ and WuU^i! if 
there be faith in the sharp steel of a true believer, 
they shall this night return to their pastures.’’ 

All know the valley of Gootab^la,* observed *1110 
narrator, closely heripned in on three sides by 
towering cliffs, over one perpendicular rock at 
the neck of which the river Chekaito, leaping, *ex- < 
tends its sandy bed throughout the entire centre, 
so that ten resolute spirits miglit defend the only 
outlet against countless legions. None, save the 
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sons of asses, would have pitched their tents in 
. that spot ; hut the Galeyla were overweeningly 
conceited and vain of their exploits, and held in 
utter contempt the dispossessed proprietors of the 
soil, whom they had hitherto so easily despoiled. 

No timely note of alarm announced the approach 
of danger ; and the noiseless stej) of the foe gliding 
unheard round the devoted hamlet, it was encom¬ 
passed on every side. Infuriate warriors in aj)- 
palling silmce beleaguered the narrow aperture of 
each matted wigwam. The recollection of captive 
and murdered relatives, off burning huts and harried 
flocks, entered deep into the stern soul of each 
grim assailant; and as the edge of the naked creese 
was passed cautiously along the finger, a prayer 
was breathed on* high to the throne of the Eternal 
Avenger. 

The unsuspecting inmates of every abode were 
hushed in deep repose. The spear lay entangled 
in, the folds of the scattered garments, the shield 
had been cast idly in the corner, and the warrior, 
surrounded by his wives and little ones, was wrapped 
in peaceful rest, such as he was wont to enjoy when 
lullbd by the gentle murmur of the breaking waves 
of the Bahr el Shub, in his own far distant land. 

The suffocating fumes of smoke soon stole upon 
* the sense of the drowsy slumberers; the crackling 
of flames aroused a)| abruptly from their dreams 
of security, and the lurid glare that enveloped the 
blazing hamlet caused each afiTrighted inmate to 
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rush to the door, where the crooked steel, driven 
by the hand of desperate revenge, \^as sheathed in 
many a bare bosom. 

Sudden, electric, and complete was the surprise, 
and v'un were the efforts of the unarmed warrior. 
Lohei'ta raged through the scene like the demon of 
the angry element, and each follower lathlessly 
strove to emulate his .example. A dozen spear- 
blades transfixed the body of every fugitive. Two 
thousand of the foe fell during the murderous 
onslaught; and in that fearful night all ancient in¬ 
juries w^ere well washed out in tlie warm blood of 
the Mudaito. 

The pent-up wrath of the assailants, like the 
chec;ked waters of an impetuous mountain torrent, 
having burst all bounds, careered along without re¬ 
straint. Mockery and insult were bandied back to 
the frantic screams of the women, as their tender 
babes \\ere pitched into the fire; and the red sun 
rose above the beetling crags to witness a frigjitful 
scene of carnage and desolation. 

Flocks and herds Jbad burst f|om their folds, and 
betaken themselves to the wilderness. Scorched 
and mangled bodies thickly strewed the ground, or 
lay half consumed among the smoulcfering embers 
cf the pile. The groans of the dying mingled with 
the bitter wailing of captive females bereft of hus¬ 
band and offspring; and th^ du^f surrounded by 
his exulting host sat in grim triumph beside the 
dense column of smok^ which,^with an eddying f jime, 
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ascended high into the vault of heaven from the 
black and burning monument to Ddbeni vengeance. 

A deep fissure in the hill had given refuge to 
a determined few who had sought safety within 
its rockj sides: but the keen eye was not long 
in discovering the track of the fugitives; and the 
insatiate chieftain, speeding upon the trail, tore 
from the aperture the tliorns and overhanging 
shrubs, and dashed into the cave with spear and 
buckler. The only resistance made during the foray 
was in this last stronghold; and Loheita received 
a wound on the breast, the scar of which will 
be borne to his grave. Desj)eration nerved the 
limbs of the surviving Galeyla, who, well knowing 
that no quarter would be granted, sullenly fought 
on with the few weapons they had snatched up in 
their hurried flight; but all died in the unequal 
stH_fe upon the spot where they had taken their last 
stand. 

Crowned with brilliant success, the return of the 
dauntless young chief from this his first expedition 
was swelled by troqps of capture maids and by the 
pillaged herds qf years. But the triumph had been 
achieved wilh no trifling loss to his clan. The 
bodies of thirteen braves, borne by their comrades 
upon green branches of the palm, closed the ordfr 
of march, and the war-chorus pealed wildly among 
the rocks as the victorious host poured back through 
the valley of Gobaad. 

A shrill burst of acclamation, which rose from 
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the assembled population, was succeeded by a solemn 
pause as the sad tidings were imparted to the rela¬ 
tives of the fallen. A path was cleared through the 
now hushed and silent phalanx, whilst muffled females, 
beating their bare breasts, passed towards the biers 
between the open ranks. The boldest and the bravest 
had been untimely cut off; and their widows, throwing 
themselves upon the lifeless bodies, indulged for a 
season in the most piercing shrieks acid extravagant 
grief. But the deep loud chant of the elders, “ It 
is the decree of the* Most High,’’ drowned the 
hysterical sobs of the bereaved ; and the host again 
moved on in boisterous mirth to indulge, after the 
successful fora 5 ^ according to the bent of their in¬ 
clinations, and prejiare for a series of achievements, 
which have since cleared the surrounding plains. 

To this day none but the boldest dare, after 
nightfall, to enter the valley of skulls. The mooKis 
of tiie Galeyla warriors who fell in the affray are 
heard amidst the funereal sighing of the wind; the 
plaintive song of the Bedouin maid still chronicles 
the event; and longfcwill be reiyembered in the red 
house of Mudaito the night of the massacre of 
Gootabella. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SANKUL AND SUGGACl^-DAN. DAWAYLAKA AND AMADOU 

IN THE LIMITS OF THE CfALEYLA MUDAITO. 

«• 

Having ascended by an extremely bad road the 
broken rang:e to th^ southward which commands 
a prospect over the whole valley of Gobaad, we 
reached Sankul on the 17th. The camp occupied 
the junction of several converging valleys, and was 
shut in from every breeze by the surrounding stee]) 
black clitFs of basalt. A small cave above the tent 
was occupied by a colony of industrious bees, and at 
iht only well, flocks of the black-faced B^rbera 
sheep were drinking from a trough formed of an 
ox-hide stretched between four stakes, to which 
the water was transferred by the gourds of several 
Bedouin shepherdes^/jes. The evening was passed 
in^ perpetual^ wrangling with these matrons during 
the operation,of filling up the water-skins; and sad 
presage was afforded of a Coming day of drought, 
which the exhausted and sinking cattle of tl# 
caravan were hourly becoming less able to endure. 

The next mareh led* over the high table-land of 
Hood Ali, a stony level thickly studded with dry 
grass, and extending/ in one monotonous plateau 
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l‘ar as the eye could reach. The fetid carrion-flower 
here presented its globular purple blossoms among 
the crevices, and a singular medicinal plant, termed 
Lab-lubba, was detected by the keen eye of a savage, 
who had before evinced a taste for botanical studies. 
The usual encamping ground at Arabdera was found 
to be prc-occupied by a nomade tribe of Bedouin 
goat-herds, who monopolised the scanty water. Des¬ 
cending the range, tlierefore, the blufl’ brow of which 
commanded an extensive prospect over the wide 
level valley of Dullool, the kafilah halted at Sug- 
gagedan. This arid spot in the strand-like waste was 
covered with masses of lava and with blocks of 
basalt from the adjacent hills. It was parched by a 
burning atmosphere, and afforded no water whatever 
—calamities which resulted in the abandonment of a 
horse and two of the mules that were no longer able 
to bear up against thirst and fatigue; whilst ntfeiny 
otilers now dragged their weary limbs with difficulty, 
and seemed but too well disposed to follow their 
example. 

Dullool is one tliousand twc^ hundred and twenty- 
eight feet above the level of the sea—^a perfect ^flat, 
covered with alluvial deposit, and stpdded with ex¬ 
tensive tracts of coafse dry grass in tufts, among 
♦ which, as the almost interminable string of camels^ 
crossed the following morning, both ostriches and 
gazels were descried. It* is bounded by a bold 
mountain range, and the further extremity of the 
plain, towards the foot of Jbbel Marie, is perfectly 
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bare, stretching away to the westward, in one unin¬ 
terrupted sheet of hard compact mud, which forcibly 
reminded me of the Runn of Cutch. A herd of wild 
asses, precisely similar to those found on the Indian 
salt desert, addc d to the resemblance; and the sun, 
which had now attained considerable altitude, cast¬ 
ing his rays in a full blaze over the naked plain, 
called up the dancing mirage that was alone wanting 
to complete the picture. 

On this level expanse, which terminates in a 
range of high basaltic walls, ‘inaccessible either to 
man or beast, the Adaiel affect to ride down the wild 
ass, upon lean mules forsooth, and to rip uj) the 
quarry with their creeses. There had been much 
vainglorious talking upon this head, but it ended, 
like every Danakil boast, in notlung. The hawk-eye 
of the Ogre detected an out-lying mare among the 
ravines at the foot of the range, and he dashed off 
the road with such lightning speed, that the animal 
narroY^ly escaped being hemmed into a comer; but 
once on the broad desert, she tossed her arched 
neck, kicked up her^wanton heels, and laughed at 
the absurd efforts of her impotent pursuers. 

iioose stones again strewed the approach to the 
Marie range, which is of trap formation, stained with 
red .iron oxide, and intersected by veins of iron clay.* 
A breach in the hills, here about a thousand or 
twelve hundred feet high, is formed by steep ridges, 
containing quantities of carbonate of lime, disposed 
in rhomboids and hexagonal sheets. In this nook, 
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surrounded by a thick jungle of acacia, were sundry 
basins filled with clear water, to which the solar rays 
had not penetrated. They afforded most refreshing 
draughts; and the skins having been replenished, 
the encamj)ment was formed at Dawaylaka, a full 
mile beyond. Marie is not a word of either Arabic 
or Dankiili derivation; whence it seems not impro¬ 
bable that this bold r^nge of hills may, in days 
of yore, have been named by some ^wanderer from 
the "West. 

A fine fresh morning succeeded to a very sultry 
night, passed upon the hard hot stones ; and at 
break of day, the cattle having been taken to the 
pools, where, at so early an hour, they would drink 
but little, the skins were again replenished, and 
the caravan pursued its march to Oc^mergooloof, 
which can boast of no water at any season. Of two 
roads, the lower, but more level, was adopted,^in 
corjsecjuence of the exhaustion of the beasts of 
burthen. It led across a dry desert plain of six 
miles, over which the delusion of mirage was com- 
y)lete. Covering tlje valley as far as the eye could 
reach, to the foot of the hills wnich^rise abruptly on 
all sides, it imparted the appearance of an extensive 
bay, shut in by projeoting headlands—a still calm 
lake, so unmoved by the wind, that eveiy cliff was 
most distinctly reflected on the mirror of its glassy 
bosom. . ^ 

Approaching from a higher level, a ripple played 
upon the surface of‘the visionary water; a^'d the 
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vapour being too subtle to screen irregularities of 
the ground, the aqueous expanse soon became 
gradually disunited, until it ultimately vanished 
altogether. The scene, cool and pleasant whilst 
it endured, formed a striking contrast to the baked 
alluvial desert under our feet, destitute of even a 
vestige of vegetation, but across which was wafted 
a zephyr as unlooked-for f\s refreshing. Thrown 
in a particular, way, rays of light produce illusions 
to the vision vJiich are often assisted by the imagi¬ 
nation in taking the form of objects most deeply 
dwelling there, llius it was that the character of 
the headlands of Dullool, square and perpendicular, 
together with an islet riding like a ship at her cable 
in the centre of the basin, aided the striking 
similarity of names in the respective neighbour¬ 
hoods to bring vividly before our eyes the appa- 
ritk)n of the bay of (xoobut cl Kharab. 

Immediately opposite to Oomergooloof is a pro¬ 
jecting spur from Jebel Oobnoo, a lofty range 
visible to the westward ; and this divides the plain 
into two valleys, oj* which tl^ southernmost is 
denominated ^^(ady Arfa. The Marie range here 
rises overhead, steep and precipitous, to the 
height of about nine hundred feet, and stupendous 
masses of rock, which have been detached from 

I* 

the summit, and strew the entire base, corroborate 
the assertion of 1;he Danakil, that earthquakes are 
frequently felt in the vicinity. Nomade tribes, with 
their families and flock^, having settled at the wells 
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which exist at a distance, had compelled the gentler 
portion of the Libyan creation to resort to regions 
more blest with water; and not even a desert- 
loving gazel was espied during tlie march of twelve 
miles. 

Ibrahim Sheheni Abli had long viewed with the 
eye of bigoted disapproval, the attentions paid by 
one of the Mohammadan followers to two canine 
companions of our fortunes, pets that had survived 
the ])assagc of the fiery Tehama, but whose feet had 
become so lacerated l>v the hot lava boulders as to 
incapacitate tlieni from walking. Quilp—for so 
the offending Moslem was styled, from his striking 
resemblance to that notable cliaracter,—w^as in the 
act of extricating his wire-haired cliarge from the 
])anniers in which they travelled, when the irascible 
little warrior approached, and, drawing his tren¬ 
chant blade, sw^ore with a dreadful anathema ^o 
exte^'minate him on the spot., “ Dog, and father of 
dogs,” he exclaimed, seizing the dismayed mortal 
by the throat, “ beware how thou again defilest 
thy fingers with those accursed curs, or by the 
beard of the Prophet I will sever tiiy^gullet as one 
who has brought foul discredit uj)on the faith.” 
Then relaxing his gras?!), and sheathing his creese 
with a horizontal flourish, he threw himself into 
the attitude of a slaughtered victim, and closed the 
significant lecture by mimicry of* the gurgle heard 
in a divided windpii)e, whence the tide of life is 
welling. 
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Several herds of cattle pertaining to the Isse- 
hiraba Mudaito, grazed in the neighbourhood ; and 
these were said to derive their supply of water from 
pools formed by a cluster of hot sulphureous springs 
at the further extremity of the plain, whicJi, with 
a loud noise, rise buubling from the earth at a boil¬ 
ing temperature. Possessing marvelb us medicinal 
properties, they arc believed to be a jranacea for 
every malady i but the tribe being on ill terms 
with the DanaKil, these thermal wells could not be 
visited, neither could water be obtained either for 
man or beast. A few Mudaito females, with their 
children, strolled into the camp to sell sheep, and 
stare at the Feringees ; but the lias el Kafilab 
would scarcely permit them to be spoken to, and 
was in a nervous fidget until they departed. 
Avowing that these greasy dames had come for no 
otiier purpose than to spy out the nakedness of the 
land, and that the creeses of their liege lords would 
prove troublesome during the night, he strictly 
interdicted all wandering beyond camp limits, and 
insisted upon the discharge of several volleys of 
niusquetry, in a^ldition to the cartridge exjiended at 
guard-mounting, and at each relief of sentries. 

Tlie sky having become “gradually overcast to¬ 
wards evening, a deluge, equally to be desired and 
dreaded, was deemed close at hand, but the threat¬ 
ening appearancer passed off with the hot blast of 
the Shimal, accompanied by a cloud of dust, and 
followed by a close, oppressive night. Skirting the 
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Mdrie range to a tract thickly strewed with rounded 
masses of lava and basalt, the detritus from the 
adjacent hills, the road now wound over a volcanic 
ridge which divides the valley of DulJool from that 
of Amadoo, running exactly parallel to it. In this 
latter the caravan halted on the 21st, about a mile 
fn^m a large ])ool of rain-water, occupying a rocky 
nook formed by huge blocks of basalt. The stag¬ 
nant green fluid was far more palatable than it 
looked, although troubled by a legion of horned 
cattle, asses, goats, and sheep, the property of the 
Galeyla Mudaito, who were encamped in great force 
ill the neighbourhood, and looked what they are 
said to be—most desperate villains. 

Altogt iher it was a bustling scene. Herdsmen 
shouted in everv direction ^o their kiue, whose 
sinister glances and low<*ied beads proclaimed their 
dislike of the whitb intrudi i^ , flocks of Soinau+i 
shee|T, with incommodiously overgrown tails, swam 
about like otters to cool theii heated skins ; ujim- 
bers of Bedouin damsels, after washing their own 
greasy persons, repleiiished theijj dirty water-skins ; 
and one wrinkled old hag, in direct breach of the 
Moslem prejudice against “man’s friend,” was 
absolutely detected in •the act of cleansing the 
rough coat of her own jiet dog. 

This pastoral scene of savage life, where the 
peaceful occupation of th^ shepherd contrasted 
strangely with the presence of spear and buckler, 
was about mid-day exchanged for the tent> A* 
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crowd of listless, tattooed savages, bearing very 
indifferent characters for honesty, soon swaggered 
in to sec what they could pick up, and being 
refused baksheesh ^ presently waxed so insolent that 
it was deemed prudent to intimidate them by a 
display of rifle-practice. Emboldened by num¬ 
bers, they had begun to question old Izhak regard¬ 
ing his right to conduct strangers through the 
country without the permission, first duly obtained, 
of the “ lords of the soilbut seeing the stones 
fly about in sjdinters at two hundred and fifty yards, 
they were not long in decam})ing, and gave no fur¬ 
ther annoyance. Tlie Galeyla tribe of Mudaito, 
which still boasts of the most ex]jert and notorious 
thieves in the country, is, as might be conjectured, 
on no very amicable terms with the Danakil; and 
the severe chastisement it had received at the hands 
(Jf Lohei'ta ibn Ibrahim, sufficiently accounted for 
the sudden desertion of the unattended Ogre?, who 
donned his seven-league boots, and strode back to 
his castle from Dawaylaka, after he had pledged 
himself to accomj^^y the pa^'ty to the borders of 
the territory os’cupied by Mohammad All’s clan. 

From Amadoo, Aussa was represented to be only 
one day’s journey for a s^ift mule, and two for a 
caravan of laden camels, the road branching off 
across Wady Arfa, and over the Jebel Oobnoo 
range, by which the extensive valley is bounded. 
At this point, moreover, had ceased the pretended 

* A present. 
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influence of Mohammad ibn Mohammad, Sultan of 
Tajiira, the utter futility of propitiat'ng whom had 
long been sufficiently apparent. Although in the 
eyes of the uninitiated it was no difficult matter to 
invest this avaricious imbecile with supreme au¬ 
thority over a fiery desolate tract, in most parts 
obviously unfitted for human location, his own 
immediate retainei s did not now conceal that Mirsa 
Dukhan, and the Gollo mountains neai' the Salt 
Lake, bound even his nominal jurisdiction. He is 
in fact Sultan of tlie sultry strand on which his 
frail tenement is erected ; f<:)r the few lawless wan¬ 
derers beyond, over whom he would assert supre¬ 
macy, are universal!)^ thieves and murderers, who 
disdain all fixed abode, disclaim all mortal control, 
and acknowledge their own unbridled inclinations 
as their only master. 
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CUMBER XXII. 

RED HOUSE OF MUDAlTO.-CHRONICLE OF THE 

CONQUEST OF AUSSA. 

I 

Distinguished like the houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster by their respective colours, “ the white 
house” of Dehenik Woema, composed of various 
Adai'el clans, who in time of need rally under one 
standard, is banded against the Assa-himcra, “the 
red house” of the Mudaito, with the same bitter 
feud and animosity which spread desolation through 
the fair domains of England, and poured out the 
bast blood of her heroic sons. Well would it 
be for the cause of humanity were these sa/age 
combatants animated also with the same noble and 

ij 

chivalrous feelings which in days of yore reigned 
parEimount in the breast of tl)p British knight in 
the open field o.f honourable contest. But the case 
is widely different indeed; and under whatever cir¬ 
cumstances the hated and hereditary foe may here 
be discovered, the unamied bosom of the lone, sleep¬ 
ing, or unsuspecting wanderer, rarely fails to prove 
a sheath for the murderpus knife of the assassin. 

Aussa, formerly an important town, was, less 
than a century ago, the capital and principal seat 

2 
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of the united tribes of Mudai'to, who extend thence 
to Ras Billool, and are represented to be countless 
as the hairs of a Danakil head. Regarded as the 
seat of wisdom and learning, and governed in the 
latter days of its strength by Yoosuf Ali ibn Ajdahis, 
a brave and martial sultan, whose armoury boasted 
of many matchlocks, and of several small pieces of 
cannon, it long flourished in powerful independence 
—a bright sj)ot of beauty in a waste^of barrenness. 
But the sun of its j)rosperity at length set; and the 
predatory hostilities long exercised towards the 
various united tribes of Achiiel,’ leading to a general 
invasion on the part of the Ado-liimera, the prince 
was slain, the stronghold of the “red-house” sacked, 
and its garrison ]mt to the sw'^ord: nor in these 
degenerate days is this once important place more 
than an extensive encampment, at wliich is held a 
perpetual fair, frequented by all the tribes of Qa* 
nakil, Eesah, Somauli, and Mudaito. 

The site of Aussa, a wide-stretching valley, de¬ 
scribed to be from eight to ten days’ journey across 
for a caravan, is hemmed in by lofty mountains, 
and fertilised in alf its extenc^d quarters by the 
Lakes Guraaid, Abhibbab, Hilloo, ancf Dugdd—-the 
first situated a little to the eastward of the town, 
and the last by far the largest of the four. These 
vast stagnant basins in the plain receive the Abys¬ 
sinian waters of the Hawash and its tributaries, in 
addition to the contributions of all the streams 
from Jebel Oobnoo "and other collateral ranges— 
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the abundance of fluid thus lost upon volcanic form¬ 
ation, so enrichinc^ the soil as to enable this dis¬ 
trict to produce wheat, juwarree, barley, Indian 
corn, pepper, and tobacco, in quantities sufficient 
for the supply of the entire coast. 

The Hawash may be conjectured to have expe¬ 
rienced interruption in its course to the Bahr Assal 
and Bay of Tajiira, at the sipne period that volcanic 
agency divided the waters of the great Salt Lake 
from Goobut el KharAb. Miles around the wonted 
boundaries of each lagoon now become annually 
inundated during the spreading of the great freshes; 
and as the floods, carried off b} absorption and 
evaporation, again recede, the soil is covered with a 
fertilizing sediment—a fat alluvial deposit, which 
with little labour yields an amjile return. Even the 
lazy and listless Danakil, who neither sows nor reaps 
ekewhere, is here induced to turn agriculturist; but 
not a single acre of ground in any direction is to be 
found under the ])lough from tiie sea even to the 
mountains of Abyssinia—a distance exceeding three 
hundred and fifty miles. ^ 

Pastoral as \yell iis agricultural pursuits engage 
the population of Aussa; but whilst the cultivating 
portion of the inhabitants are permanent residents 
on the soil, the shepherds are annually driven away 
by the gad-fly, which attacks the flocks from the 
setting-in of the rainy season until the waters have 
again subsided, when the herdsman, descending 
from the mountains, returns to l^is occupation in the 
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valley. An extensive commercial intercourse is 
moreover carried on with Tajilra. Salt from the 
Bahr Assal, blue calico, which is in high demand for 
the caps universally worn by the married Bedouin 
females, zinc, pewter, and brass or copper wire, used 
both for personal ornament, and for the decoration 
of weaf>ons, are bartered for the produce of the 
luxuriant soil—some Jew caravans crossing the 
Hawash, and pursuing their journey 4ilong the west¬ 
ern bank to Dowwe, on the frontier of the Wollo 
Galla, in order to purchase slaves; or striking into 
the main road at Amadoo, and so prosecuting their 
way to Shoa for a similar purpose. 

Mudaito tribes occupy the entire plain of Aussa, 
but they are now divided into live distinct nations. 
The Assa-himera are under the rule of Humferi, a 
descendant of the ancient house of Ajdahis, who 
preserve*- the empty title of Sultan, and resides ^t 
the decayed capital. Eastwaijd are the Isse-hiraba, 
governed by Das Ali, an indejiendent chief, and the 
Galeyla, under Daamer Ibrahim; south are the Dar, 
who own allegiance^ to Akil Digger Myargi; and 
west are the ferocious Koorha,* under* the sway, of 
Yoosuf Aboo Bekr, who, also with th^j title of Akil, 
resides at Alta, and wdges war indiscriminately on 
both Assa-him^ra and D^benik-Woema. • 

South-westward of the valley of Aussa are the 
independent Adaiel tribes ‘Hurruk Bodaito, over 
whom presides Gobuz Elincha, a powerful chieftain, 
who has espoused Leni, dai%ghter of Birru Liubo, 
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the Prince of Argobba, and through whose territo¬ 
ries lies the high caravan route to Dowwe, with 
which the traffic is considerable. On the north, the 
Mudaito are bounded by the distinct nation styled 
Hirto, under the rule ofYingool Ali—Mohamma- 
dans, deriving their origin from the Arab invaders 
of the seventh century, and speaking a language 
not very dissimilar from the Adaiel, who claim the 
same descent. 

Aussa is still the abode of all the Uleema, Aukal, 
and learned doctors, for whom the Mudaito have 
ever been renowned, but "the present government is 
singularly constituted. The aged Sultan Humferi, 
son of Yoosuf Ali ibn Ajdahis, has retained with his 
high-sounding title the mere shadow of authority, 
which is in truth vested in Mohammad Ali, the 
vicegei’ent of the Debenik-Woema, appointed by 
geiieral suffrage from Tajura. Residing at Kulloo, 
and mling with an iron hand, he admits of little 
interference; and, in all cases where disputes be¬ 
tween the “ red” and “ white” houses of the pro¬ 
prietors of the soil and their invaders terminate 
fatally to the latter, '^kes two lives for one, accord¬ 
ing to the imujemorial observance in blood feuds. 

Ameer Sulaam, the Wuzir‘'of the Mudaito, is head 
of all the sages, and he is aided in the administra¬ 
tion of justice by Hun-ur Hassan, Tdeoh, and Bdr- 
bera or “ Pepper” Ali, the latter so styled from the 
volubility of his sarcastic tongue. This triumvirate 
of venerable sheikhs, whose wisdom and learning is 
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rejmted to be kmn el hdhry “ profound as the sea,” is 
referred to on all occasions where knotty points are 
at issue, whether amongst the Ado-him^ra or Mu- 
daito; and even the Sultjiii of Tajura was on a late 
occasion held bound to abide by their arbitration, 
relative to the projected marriage of his son to a 
bride from another clan of the “white house,” a 
measure which w^as resisted, and which he was de¬ 
sirous of enforcing. * Yet a transit duty of fifty per 
cent, is levied by Mohammad ibn Mohammad upon 
all exports made by the Mudaito, whereas ten per 

cent, only is exacted from* the numerous Danakil 
1 

tribes. 

“ A large Arab force from Zeyla,” observed Ibra¬ 
him Shehem Abli, who was well versed in the 
chronicles of Aussa, “ was induced to join the De- 
benik-Woema in their invasion of the predatory 
Mudaito hordes ; and overtures of capitulatitSli 
haviilg been made by Yoosuf jVli ibn Ajdahis, they 
were thrown off their guard. During the night the 
W(Sema, who knew with what villains they had to 
deal, bivouacked upcgi the heights of Dugddlee and 
Hy l\ink6ma, where they reiied •sajely enough. 
But the blockheads of Arabs choosing to sleep in 
the plain, the garrison tbok advantage of their folly 
to make a goom: and so cleverly was it managed, 
that, by Allah! they succeeded in drawing their 
creeses across the throats of all save one.” 

Nothing intimidated by this reverse, and joined 
by fresh allies from tie coast,*the Woema werv. not 
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long in renewing the attack ; and the whole of the 
Adaiel tribes who rally under the standard of “ the 
white house,” making common cause, the Mudaito 
sustained a murderous defeat, when their strong¬ 
hold, which had maintained its integrity unim¬ 
paired for so many centuries, fell at last into the 
hands of their hereditary foe. 

A long term of years elapsed, but the hearts of 
the scions of the “ red house still rankled under 
this disaster; and, hent upon retaliation, tlie as¬ 
sembled clans, designing to j)lunder the now 
decayed sea-])ort whence their Arab iiwaders had 
been furnished, made a rapid inroad into the coun¬ 
try of the Eesah Somauli. Un})repared, the tribe 
fled before the host in dismay, but presently reco¬ 
vering from the panic created by the sudden burst 
of war, rallied in great numbers, fell furiously uj)on 
the foe, and left not one marauding Mudaito alive 
to tell the issue of th^ disastrous day. The “great 
battle,” as tliis signal rout is still termed, was 
about three years ago fought within sight of Zeyla, 
on the plains of Takoosha, vow white with the 
skeletons of tribef 

“ Brave mesu are these Mudaito,” continued the 
old warrior, playing careleskly with the hilt of his 
creese, wliich was seldom suffered to repose quietly 
in his girdle; “ but they are not to be compared 
with us. Hamdu-lUlak; ‘ Praise be unto the Lord,’ 
I slew their sheikh with my own hand; and here is 
the identical scratch *that I received in the scuffle. 
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As for the Eesah,” he concluded, “with their 
childish bows and arrows, tho) are sad cowards. 
One Dankali sjiear is an over-match for fifty of 
their best marksmen in a fair figlit; and I have 
myself dealt single-handed with six, although the 
villains came like thieves in tlic dark.” 

Ibrahim Shehchn was requested to reconcile this 
character with the issue of the great battle just 
recounted, wherein fhe despised trihe had so sig¬ 
nalised itself. “That,” quoth he of Tajura, “was 
a dastardly surprise; and WuU/ih, had T been the 
invader with a handful of Danakil spearmen, there 
would have been another tale to tell.” 

Ras Ali, late sheikh of the cultivating portion of 
the Aussa population, some years since made an 
attem])t to restore the exclusive rule to the Mu- 
daito, and to this end beaded a (tonspiracy sworn 
upon the Koran to plough the field no more unlfil 
the head of the WYiema vicegerent should be ex¬ 
alted upon a pole at the city gate, and his body 
have been cast out to the hyaenas. He was however 
waylaid and assassiAated by Ibphim Shebem Abli, 
who received a wound in the chJek. • The numerous 
scars which adorned the diminutive person of this 
hero proclaimed him to have made one in many an 
aflPray; and, if his own account might be believed, 
all were honourably gained. Nevertheless, the sin¬ 
gular aversion that he displayed do passing certain 
watering-places in broad daylight, and his skulking 
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port at Amfidoo more especially, had tended not a 
little to confirm the disparaging anecdotes mali¬ 
ciously narrated by his compatriots, relative to the 
'mode in which some of these much-prized distinc¬ 
tions had been acquired. 

The veteran Ali Arab had sat in gloomy silence 
during the early part of tlie conversation, but his 
light wicker cap started to the apex of his bald 
crown as he “rose in wrath at the last vaunting 
words of the son of the Dehcni. “ TJecd not tlie 
empty boast of that braggart,” he exclaimed, with 
boiling indignation, forgetting his wonted taci¬ 
turnity—“ Brave as the lion’s whelp are the hardy 
children of Yemen, and but for the cowardly de¬ 
sertion of their false allies theje would have been a 
different issue to the fell night at Aussa. Do the 
Woema to this hour not pay tribute to Zeyla in 
a^nowledgment of the assistance rendered? The 
event was written in* the sealed volume of Pate. 
The decree of the Almighty was fulfilled. But lest 
you should have believed the disparaging statements 
of this vain-glorious scorner, i will even recount 
the misfortuffie^ of a campaign fraught with sad 
disaster to my kindred.” 

As he uttered these words, the old man led the 
way to his enclosure, formed with the many bales 
of costly wares which had been committed to his 
tried integrity. Boxes’ crammed with the richest 
shawls of Cachemire, or the choicest manufactures 
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of the British loom, served us for seats, and each 
having been provided with a tiny cup of Mocha 
coffee, we listened in silence to a tale, which, in 
the two ensuing chapters, shall be given to the 
reader, with some few deviations from the words 
of the original that aj>pear indispensable in order 
to avoid obscurity. 



CHAn'ER XXII]. 


ALI AIUB’s tale. 

All was bustle and confusion in' the small sea-port 
town of Zeyla. Camels were screaming as the well- 
filled sacks were tied tightly upon the saddles. 
The idle j)ortion of the pojmlation had assembled to 
admire the pride and poiii]) of war. Women were 
mnning to and fro with more than usual briskness, 
to deliver some forgotten package to a body of men 
who stood under arms in the market-jdace; and 
crowds streamed to join the group through the 
narrow bazaar, which liad been lit up for the occa¬ 
sion, whence arose a cdnfused hum of higgling *and 
barter, as each last want was supplied by the mer¬ 
ciless Hindoo trader, on the credit of a successful 
return from the foray/ 

A motley ctiversity prevailed in the age, dress, 
arms, accoutreriients, and bearing of the assembled 
party ; but the turban and the checked kilt, the 
frequency of the long, ornamented matchlock, and 
the numberless strange-fashioned leathern pouches 
and pockets, dangling from every part of the person, 
proclaimed the presence of a body of warriors of 
the Faithful. And more than sufficient for the 
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sultry climate was the (aimbrous attire of the 
foreign mercenaries. Every colour of the rainbow 
had been aj)propriated to their full varied vestments. 
Red, and yellow, and green, sunnounted the dark elf¬ 
like lochs of the soldiers of Yemen ; knives and long 
heavy swords glittered in their rich shawl waistelotlis; 
and the national cloak of Arabia, clasped across the 
tawny breast, floated *gaily over each manly frame. 

Numerous muks stood ready saddled in the 
busy s(|uare, and many were the long provident 
bags and water-skins strapped behind each high 
wooden cantle. The band had not been engaged 
to act as cavalry, but Arab troops are somewhat 
self-willed as to their tactics and style of movement, 
and at no time relish interference in any of those 
little ])rivate arrangements wliicli they can afford for 
their ])ersonal comfort. ^ 

The grey eye and the grisly beard of the veteran 
from Hcjaz, and the fierce glknce and the long raven 
hair of the inhabitant of Medina, shone together 
under the light of a blazing fire ; and it might have 
been observed tlial? the strongest current of female 
attention set towards the spot where the youth Were 
collected, hammering the hard bullfets down their 
rusty matchlocks. 

“God is great!” ejaculated a gaily-bedecked* 
stripling, as he added an extra })inch of powder, for 
good luck, to the handful already poured into his 
long culverin. “ Bring me a lion, that he may feel 
the hands of the mighty, and^nshallah ! if the leader 
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of the expedition be of my mind, we shall not return 
empty-handed to have our beards laughed at by 
these fat kafirs from Hinde. Better were it to 
quaff at once the-waters of immortality. But alas! 
Amru ! the star was little on the ascendant, when, 
forsaking the pleasant terraces and the cypress- 
waisted damsels of Mocha, thy stupid head dreamt 
of receiving two piastres a day* from the treasury of 
the Sheriffe, o. of being cooped up with infidels in 
a perfect Jehdnnam, upon earth.” 

This speech was refceived with considerable ap¬ 
plause, for the Reis Amru was well liked by his 
comrades in arms. Jokes passed freely among the 
youth, who were all in high good-humour at being 
released from the dull stupidity of a hot garrison; 
and each talked gaily of his future deeds of prow¬ 
ess^ although as yet nothing had transpired as to 
the nature or object of the enterprise. 

But the veterans wbre crowded together in a 
mass, and their scowling downcast looks betokened 
little satisfaction in the coming march. A one- 
eyed ancient, who h^l witnessecf as many tights as 
tJiere were hairs remaining upon his wrinkled head, 
was employed in grinding a notch from his long 
sweeping sword, whilst he ever and anon gave vent 
to his spleen and displeasure. “ No good can come 
of intercourse with these unbelieving savages,” 
growled the old man to a fellow grumbler. “The 
skulking sons of the Debaii -have been in close 
conference with the Ameer for the greater part of* 
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the day; and the youth Osman is not the leader to 
conduct a party of the Faithful among the deserts 
and the hills of this parched land. Blood will flow 
from the veins of these hot-headed striplings, crim¬ 
son ao the cloth which flaunts above their head- 
gear. Ay, and my dream of the last night can 
be now easily interpreted. Listen to me,” he mut¬ 
tered, in lower accents^: “ I dreamt of the pleasant 
lands of Saha, and ^aw the sparkling waters flowing 
over the bright green turf. The tribe of my fathers 
had assembled together, and, the ‘ hail, welcome, 
may your arrival be hapi)y! ’ came soothingly to 
my wearied ear; but mi im})assable gulf yawned 
at mv feel, and the cold touch of the dread Azrail 
startled me from my slumbers. Nevertheless, if we 
be fated to perish by the hand of the savage, it 
shall never be said that old Kjisini Ali was the man 
to opj)ese his destiny.” • 

In good sooth the authorities had been sued for 
assistance by their friends the Wdema; and as im¬ 
munities, and privileges, and certain j)er centage 
upon all slave cararans, were the inducements art¬ 
fully held out by the sagaciouj tribe,* the profl^ired 
alliance had been eagerly accej)ted.. The Wdema 
deputation departed a/ sunset, after the ratiflcatioii 
of the treaty; and a few of their scouts were alone , 
left to serve as guides through a countiy hitherto 
untraversed by any Arab iilhabitasit of Zeyla. 

Three quarters of .the entire garrison were ordered 
for immediate duty. Gunpowder, balls, anu coffee, 
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had been served out during the afternoon, together 
with a promise of arrears of pay on return ; and 
when the moon raised her broad disk above tlie 
still expanse of the Indian Ocean, the party were 
assembled in the market-place, awaiting the arrival 
of their leader. 

The impatient Osman, accompanied by the Ameer, 
and all the holy men of the town, shortly relieved 
them from si’ipensc. His scarlet abha floated over 
his shoulders, and the gold of his head-dress sparkled 
in the betims of the pale orh, as he placed himself 
at tlie head of the forces to receive the “ Salaam 
Aleikum” of his officers. 

This young chief had lately arrived from the 
opposite coast to take the military command, but 
his j)roud and reserved bearing had gained neither 
the respect nor the good-will of his inferiors. 
Stories were whispered about that an evil star pre¬ 
sided over his destiny, and that the settled gloom 
on his swarthy brow was caused by the continued 
tissue of ill luck which had hitherto blasted his 
every aspiration after fame. 

Fis quick ear' had caught the murmurings of the 
discontented. “Dread not events unknown,” he 
exclaimed, as lie cast a witliering glance over the 
group. “ Be not down-hearted, for the fountain 
of the water of life is involved in obscurity. Defile 
not the spring of Hope with the dust of despondency, 
for, praise be to God! the creator of the universe, 
if ye walk even into die dens of the lion or the 
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pard, they will not tear you save on the destined 
day.” 

Then raising his voice, Osman shouted aloud, 
“ Seero” move on in the name of the Prophet. 
“ May Allah he with you! May Allah watch over 
you!” solemnly chanted the chief nioola’ as he 
waved the holy book in the air. The troops poured 
through the gateway,,and sweeping slowly, like a 
thick cloud, along >he face of the plain, were soon 
lost in the darkness of the desert. 

There be always some ardent sjiirits to raise the 
drooping mass; and in the commencement of a 
march, as in the beginning of life, even the most 
down-hearted feel a spark of ho})e as to the happy 
result. Hut after the first bui'st of enthusiasiii was 
expended, and the troops were fairly launched into 
the lone waste, the loose discourse and the merry 
laugh f’Tadually failed, and in sad and gloomy 
silence they trod on for houfs, sinking in the dee[) 
hot sand, or stumbling among the black blojjks of 
lava which were thickly strewed over this tract of 
fire. ^ 

The ominous bird of nighd fliUed, from left to 
right, and hooted mournfully Troni ^a bare tree, as 
the gallant train sweplf past the last watering-place 
in the Wady of Takoosha; and many a “ Wulkih'" 
was poured forth, as the herds of antelope bounded 
along the same evil and •portentous track, as if 
pursued by the exulting demon of destmction. 

‘ High Piic.st. 
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“ Man proposes, but God disposes,” muttered those 
whose secret misgivings were lieightened by these 
prognostics : the heart of the bravest quailed under 
the accumulation of milucky omens, and all felt 
for the moment that they were doomed men. 

Little order prevailed along the motley line. 
Mounted on his mule, and wrapped in his own 
dark thoughts, Osman led the van, and a group of 
light-limbed Woeina who clustered round the chief, 
pointed out the direction of march. No vestige was 
there of a pathway, and the dark ravine and tlie 
lone hill were passed in weary succession, as each 
camel, and mule, and man on foot, struggled along 
during many hours of the hot night. A few pools 
of standing water, left by a j)'’Ovidential shower of 
rain, were at length selected as the first halting- 
place, and, worn out and dispirited, the sons of 
Yfcmen, piling their heavy fire-arms, sank to sleep 
upon the bare ground.. 

The tract of country extending from tlie coast to 
Ramiidele is a hare and joyless desert, where water 
is to be met with only at long in^^^ervals, where little 
foo4, is to be prosure| I either for man or beast, and 
where the heat is like the breath of the glass furnace. 
But Arabs are accustomed Vo the arid regions of 
their own stony land ; and as they feed like famished 
wolves when food is to be obtained, they can, like 
those gaunt animals, endure the extremity of fast¬ 
ing. The morning sun found them in renovated 
strength; and as the^ news spread through the 
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camp that the rich town of Aussa was the object 
of the enterprise, and that a larg-e forc^ of the 
W(Sema had assembled to co-operate in the attack, 
no bounds were set upon the extravagant bravadoes 
uttered. Amru, as he strutted along with his 
turban placed jauntily upon his head, declared 
that even the gardens of Mocha and their rose- 
scented houris might be. improved by a man of taste, 
if provided with the requisite means; whilst the 
grumbling old Ktisim and his comjieers, cheering 
up for the moment, commenced a calculation as to 
the probable gain to be derived from sundry cap¬ 
tives, with which on their return they had resolved 
to fill the market. 

But although a degree of hilarity had been thus 
restored throughout the host, the black cloud still 
hung over the brow of its leader. No friendly 
footing was established with his followers ; no woid 
of CMCouragerneiit proceeded from his lips. Orders 
and arrangements were given in the cold, calm tone 
of desperation, and a feeling of coming evil shook 
each sturdy frame, ^is he strode in moody silence 
to his accustomed station in thb line of march. 

For seven weary days did ’ they ^ manfully toil 
through the blank drediy desert, where Nature had 
spread wide her plains of barrenness, and where the 
image of utter desolation was but seldom disturbed 
by the appearance either of inaiw or of vegetation. 
The heat of the day caused the lips to peel. The 
poisonous wind dried the mafrow in the bon ,; and 
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it was at rare intcn^als indeed, that the encampment 
of the" waiidering Buddoo cheered the site of some 
stagnant j)ool. A few camels dotted the unbroken 
expanse of the forbidding plain, and here and there 
a withered «*cacia threw her thorny limbs wildly 
into the hot atmosphere. 

The camp of the Woema was pitched at Ramu- 
d<^le, and far on either hand as the eye could com¬ 
pass, stretched,, along the low belt of bushes which 
mark the course of the river Chekaito. A confused 
mass of fragile mats, and animals, and human 
beings, lay huddled together. From the midst of 
the disorderly array arose a thick forest of broad¬ 
headed sjiears; and as the men clustered in hun¬ 
dreds to greet the arrival of their allies, the ferocity 
of their appearance elicited universal applause. 
The indomitable spirit of savage independence shone 
Jjt'. their dark lustrous eyes, and their lank, but 
well-moulded figures were surmounted by the ifhite 
ostriph'father drooping gracefully over the matted 
hair, the token of bloody prowess in the fight. 

An ample entertainment stoofl ready prepared, in 
barbarous profiisio^. Large messes of meat and 
dishts of melted ghee were smokmg in every quarter 
of,the camp; and after th^welcome had been re¬ 
ceived from every hand, Osman retired with the 
sheikhs of the tribe to their temporary domicile, 
leading the Arab host to resign themselves to 
enjoyment, and to re^t - after thei»* long and weary 
march over the frightfjd Tehama. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MASSACllF or THE FIVE HUNDRED. 

• 

Feasting and amnsfiment whiled away the hours 
until the appointed day, when the necessarj^ 
reinforcements having joined,, the whole moved 
quickly off towards the 'unsuspecting object of 
attack. 

On the third morning of tlieir marcli the hills of 
Dugddlee were crossed, and the smiling valley of 
Aussa was seen peacefully stretched at the feet of 
the invaders. Nothing could exceed the beauty of 
this oaS'S in the desert, so strangely expanded 
tweefl two gigantic mountains ^ the crest of the one 
frowning black, broken, and abrupt, whilst# the 
gradual slopes of the other are clothed with verdure 
to the very summit whence rich indeed was the 
wide prospect displayed. 

Green fields extended far as’the eye could see. 
Flocks quietly ranged^among the grassy nooks, 
and four lakes, unruffled by a breeze, reflected 
back the rays of the moraing sun upon? the broken 
sides of the wooded bills. Hemmed in by fantastic 
ranges, the river Hawash threaded the upper portion 
of the long valley like a cord ®f silver, and rushing 

VOL. I. o 
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into the broad expEinse of the Lake Hilloo, at length 
found rest for its troubled watei’s in the deej), 
mysterious basin, from which nq visible stream adds 
its tribute to the blue ocean. 

Tlie city of Aussa was pleasantly situated on the 
upper extremity of the lake, and its low, conical, 
thatched roofs were half concealed among the tower¬ 
ing trees. As the host crowned the opposite hill, 
herds of bersts, and crowxls of lidman beings, streamed 
from ever\^ side through the stout hedge of thorns 
that encircled the wall, and the voice of the muezzin 
rising faintly from the distant mosque, summoned 
the inhabitants to j)rayer in this most unlooked-for 
tribulation. 

Confident of success, and exulting in their own 
numbers, and in the potent fire-arms of five hundred 
bearded allies, the savage host rushed whooping 
down the hill, their spears erect, and their sotiIs 
hungry for the prey. But no shout respdhded 
from the silent town of the Mudaito, and no weapon 
glittered in its defence. The Woema had formed in 
serried lines; the rolling eye pud brandished spear 
betokened tkeni prq‘)ai ing for the fatal rush, when a 
portion of the, thorn fence was quietly drawn aside, 
and a band of aged men Pepped upon the inter¬ 
mediate plain. A green branch waved in their 
unarmed hands, and their venerable white beards 
flowed nearly to their girdles. The sages of Aussa, 
whose wisdom was “ as the depths of the sea,” and 
who engrossed all the learning and holiness of the 
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land, were there congregated together. The pre¬ 
judice of the savage was aroused, and the presence 
of men acknowledged^ to whom every dispute among 
the tribes had hitherto been referred, and whose 
decisions had been always most implicitly received. 
The cause of complaint, and the hope of ]dunder, 
were for the moment almost forgotten, and every 
spear sank to the grmfnd as sheikhs and akils 
advanced to the front to receive the fhessage from 
the beleaguered city. 

Assuming the jiosture of ^ earnest entreaty, the 
elders of the Mudaito were not sparing of their 
oily words:—“ All ancient differences should be 
fully adjusted, and the Wdema should depart to 
their own tents, loaded with the richest produce 
of Aussa as a free gift of its elders; but the great 
conference could not be held until the morrow ; the 
chief, Yo<isuf Ali, was absent, and a swift messenger 
could scaively reach him before nightfall. Would 
the Wdema meanwhile destroy the seat of learning 
and of religion ? Would the sons brandish the gory 
spear where their fathors were wont to fall prostrate 
in prayer ? If camels had been jitoleti, Che thievee 
should be delivered over ,to punishment, and every 
point of disj)ute should be most satisfactorily ar¬ 
ranged.” 

The chiefs of the Wdema withdrew in order tq 
deliberate apart, and divers w5re th^ opinions given 
in the ensuing discussion. The fiery Arab urged 
an immediate attack, now th^ the enemy were 
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unprepared and fully given into the hand of the 
spoilef; but the words of mercy at length pre¬ 
vailed, and the terms having Jbeeu acceded to, the 
wily elders, as they took their departure, smiled 
at their own success. 

High raged the storm in the camp of the invad¬ 
ing chiefs. Expressions of contempt were bandied 
hack upon the term of coward, with which Osman 
had tauntec? the Adel conc*lave. Swords and creeses 


were drawn, and stout adlierents were not wanting 


with spear and matchl()ck to suj)port tlieir respective 


leaders. 


The veteran Sheikh iievertlieless contrived 


to still the troubled waters. Commanding his clan 
to draw hack, and be at rest, he succeeded in con¬ 
vincing the Arab that he was not to be forgotten in 
the forthcoming division of the spoil. Finally, the 
parties separated in sullen mood—the Weiema to 
■ ascend the hills of Hy Tunkoma, where they had 
resolved to rest ameng the rocky caverns, whereas 
the fearless sons of Arabia remained upon the open 
plain on which the angry dispute had taken place. 

Meanwhile the, town was <in a state of hot fer¬ 
mentation.* The |ew warriors who were accidentally 
at home, inflamed by the speeches of their respected 
elders, prepared quietly for the most desperate re¬ 
sistance. Swift-footed messengers stole out ever 
4nd anon through various cuts and passages in the 
hedge, with orders to call to the rescue every mem¬ 
ber of the tribe ; and the most fearfiil denunciations 
were prepared for any who should refuse aid in this 
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day of national distress. Onwards over hill and 
dale s})ed the untiring scout. At his warning voice 
the sheplierd left hij^ flock, and the hunter stayed 
his successful cliase. Sheikhs and akils seized spear 
and shield, and with all disposable force obeyed the 
hasty summons. Every en(;ampment joined its 
(juota to the fast sw^elling host, now streaming 
towards the valley of the deep waters; and long 
ere the moon raised her pale disk above the hills, 
full communication had been held with the city, 
and every arrangement was thorpughly matured for 
the attack. 

Blinded by the feint of abject submission, the 
doomed body of Arabs had encamped upon the 
o])en plain. Little order or arrangement could be 
observed, and not a sym})tom was there of military 
vigilance. No watchful sentry paced his steady 
beat, no‘ had any disposition been attempted for'^ 
safety'or for defence. All had bivouacked on the 
spot where they happened to be standing, and after 
their appetites had been sufficiently appeased, the 
lazy partisans lay groyped together with their long 
pipes, talking over the pleasant hope* of the nuy- 
row, or uttering the scornful taui^t on tjie cowardice 
of their infatuated alhes. The song and the keen 
joke of their distant country occupied the first 
hours of the evening, and then the greater por¬ 
tion sank to rest upon the green sward. 

But the slumbers of many were of a disturbed 
and fitful nature; and at midaight old Kasim Ali, 
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whose advit^c, though ungraciously given, was gene¬ 
rally attended to, repaired to the light pall under 
which reposed his leader. Osman was still awake, 
and after listening to the words of the veteran, who 
predicted coming evil, the first orders were given. 
Patroles were assembled, matches were lit, and 
some preparation attempted for defence. But the 
warning voice had come .too late. The Mudaito 
host, crouching warily upon the ground, had glided 
like serpents along the dark plain, till they had 
gained the requisite distance for the onset; and as 
if starting from the very bowels of the earth, a 
countless array showed suddenly a bristling front, 
not one hundred yards from the encampment. 

Short was the time allowed to awaken the drowsv 
soldiery. A hurried exclamation from the chief 
to stand like men, and a feeble cry from his fol- 
“ lowers in reply, was succeeded by the msh of the 
savages. Fomard tjiey came, carrying their* broad 
s])ears erect, whilst their black ferocious eyes 
gleamed at the thoughts of blood, like the fiery orbs 
of the basilisk. A volley froi;y the matchlocks only 
checked their*’ process for a moment; and as the 
firing ceased^, there arose to heaven a wild unearthly 
yell, which was closely followed by the fierce shouts 
of men in contention, and by all the sounds of 
terror, confosion, and despair. 

No walls or enclosures were there in that naked 
plain, or the sons of Ishmael, who well understand 
their defence, might* have fought on more equal 
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terms; but overwhelmed by masses of the reckless 
foe, and hemmed in on every sidt by ten times 
their own number, the struggle was but tlie effort 
of individual desperation. Dropping shots had con¬ 
tinued for some time in all quarters of the strag¬ 
gling encampment, and Mudaito spear still clashed 
heavily ujion Arab scimitar, wlien the war-cry of 
the Woema rose pealing among the cliffs. As the 
tramp of their footsfteps was heard, descending to 
the [)lam, a short resjiite was allowed. The assail¬ 
ants withdiew from the murderous onslaught, and 
the fainting hearts of the §urvivois again bounded 
with hoj)es of life. But transient indeed were their 
expectations of succour and assistance. Tlie wary 
.eye of the Wdeina Iiad scanned, even in that un¬ 
certain light, the overpowering masses of the foe 
that crowded the plain; and suddenly wdieeling 
round tbe shoulder of the hill, they disaj)[)eared lik>8 
a wrttith of the morning mist.. 

The Mudaito meanwhile, like hungry wqjves, 
hemming in the devoted party, awaited only the 
dawn of day to con^ilete its destruction. But the 
remnant of the Arabs who had escft])(*d now fjjrst 
found leisure to close their ranis ; aqd, taking up 
a position at the foot of the isolated Jebcl Giirmah, 
they resolved to sell their lives as dearly as jiossiWe. 
Osman, wounded and bleeding, was stilhalive ; him¬ 
self, with Kasim Ali and about fifiby men, being all 
that survived of the gallant five hundred who bad 
marched from Zeyla. The excruciating- pangs of 
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thirst were added to the tortures of creese and sj)ear- 
wound : and in this, their last extremity, the solemn 
prayer arose to the Prophet of the Faithful, as of 
men whose hours were numbered. 

As the day broke, Kasim volunteered to carry a 
message of capitulation to the savage army; and 
reposing full confidence in the white cloth waving 
in the hand of the veteran^ each anxious eye was 
strained in the; direction of his "footsteps. Received 
in moody silence by the Mudai’to band, a ferocious 
savage was about to drive a spear-blade through his 
unflinching breast, when the son of the Sheikh 
bounded suddenly to his side, and warding off the 
descending shaft, seized the hand of the old man, 
kissed it with every reverence and addressed a few 
words to the tribe. In days gone by, the youth 
Boorhah had been saved under the creese by the son 
\®f Yemen, and gratitude, rarely found in the savage, 
now paid her outstanding debt. » 

veteran’s overtures of surrender having been 
received, he turned again towards his comrades, but 
a fearful sight fell on his sickening gaze. Two 
large bodiescof.the enemy had in the interim stolen 
round the hdl, and clustering upon the very edge 
were already swarming unseen to the last attack. 
Vain were his frantic gestures to direct the attention 
of his doomed comrades to the coming storm; he 
was seized and pinioned in the iron grasp of a mul¬ 
titude, and the succeeding rush was as the burst of 
the overcharged thun,der-cloud. 
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And feeble was the defence made by men weary, • 
and thirsty, and unprepared. With an appalling 
whoop, the triumphant savages soon joined ‘ the 
ranks of their sheith, and not one turbaned head re¬ 
mained visible above the wide {)lain. All had found 
a gory pillow in a far distant land. Creese and 
matchlock, mingled together, jilentifully strewed the 
ground; and clutched in the cold hand of each 
grim warrior, lay the long Arab swprd, dripping to 
the hilt in the blood of the assailant. 

The acacia still throws her scanty shade over the 
bones tliat whiten on the scene of tliis conflict. 
Although of the same persuasion as the invaders, 
the men of Aussa could ncitlier forgive their most 
uii])rovokcd attack, nor consign to a (juiet resting- 
place the remains of the true believers. The severe 
loss they too bad sustained, still kee])s the wound 
festeri?'.g ; for well indeed in that fatal night had 
been unheld the character of the sturdy children of 
Yemen.* Taken by surprise and at every ^disad¬ 
vantage, each had fought on fiercely to the last; and 
although broken matchlocks and rent shields dangle 
in the mos(jues as trophies of their defeat, many a 
Mudaito mother long bewaileci the loss of a befoved 
son, and many a bereaved widow mourned the 
absence of her liege lord, who returned not from 
the valley of the deep waters of Auss^. 
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FIALOO, A DEN OF THIEVES IN THE WOEMA TEllRI- 
TOTllES. HARUIMJDDA AND KILLULLOO. 

I 

After a inaich of three miles on the 22d, over a 
stony table-land thickly strewed with the never- 
ending basaltic boulders, we entered the territory of 
the Dainikil tribe Woema, under the. uncle and 
father of Mohammad Ali. A desolate hollow passed 
on the way, which appeared i^i the rainy season to 
form an extensive pond, was enlivened by four bee¬ 
hive-shaped wigwam^, f)laccd as usual on *he site 
wiiere large hot stones were most abundant, and 
tenanted by goatherds, whose numerous flocks were 
being driven forth to graze by the Bedouin females. 
Their supply of water is derived from a seijuestered 
pool, occupying a deep narrow jirecipitous ravine, 
wdiich abounejs jji the Hyrax, and boasts of a few 
trees not dissimilar from the Casuarina. Bearing 
the euphonious title of Korandudda, this gully 
wound at the foot of the high terrace selected for 
the encampniient—another dreary plain, covered 
with volcanic pebl^les, among which the dry yellow 
grass peeped out in scanty tufts. 

No traveller througlji the bleak barren country 
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of the Adiuel can fail to appreciate the simile of 
“the shadow of a rock in a wearj^ lancj;” for a 
tree is indeed a^ rare phenotnenoii—and when a 
few leafless branches do tercet the eye, they are 
studiously shunned, upon the same principle that 
induces the savage to eschew the immediate vici¬ 
nity of water. A few straggling acacias occupied 
the valley of Fialoo, .half a mile to the southward, 
which is the usujfl encamping ground, and here 
were large herds of cattle, curiously marked and 
brindled, and glorying in ^superb horns raking 
gracefully from the blow* A fat ox was purchased 
without difficulty, together with a supjily of fresh 
milk, which, if not improved by confinement in a 
greasy skin bag, jiroved nevertheless an extraor¬ 
dinary luxur)^ 

One ol' the retai.icrs of Moliammad Ali was now 
desi*;itched to acquaint Ali Abi of the arrival* of 
thfi klfilah. It had all along been t)romised, that 
after entering the territories of the old §heikh, 
every danger was to cease, but the goal now gained, 
the countr*)^ prove^ to be a perfect nest of hornets. 
The thieving proiieusities of tlie^Galeyla Mudaito* 
having been lately exercised! upon the Wdema, it 
had been resolved to inflict siuumaiy (diastisement, 
and ragamuffins were collecting from all (juarters, 
preparatory to a yoom” From morning till 
night the camp and tent were unceasingly thronged 
with scowling knaves, amongst whom were several 
of the Eesah—their heads decorated with white 
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ostrich plumes in token of liaving recently slain 
an antagonist in single combat, or more probably 
murdered some sleeping victim. 

Towards evening a gang of the Abli, whose 
chieftain is appropriately surnamed Jerdaa, or 
“ the thief,” made a desj)erate attempt to carry off’ 
the best horse, upon whi(;h they had strongly set 
their affections ; but the rogues were fortunately 
observed by the lynx-eyed Kalvoo, henchman to 
Mohammad Ali, just in time to admit of the animal 
beim*: recovered. 44ie war-cry caused all to ffv to 
their arms; blows were " exchanged without any 
blood being spilled, although one of the Wdema 
shields was perforated by a well-launched spear; 
and the ring-leader of the horse-stealing gang, who 
had thus narrowly escaped a mortal feud, having 
been secured to a tree, was by his own tribe 
severely castigated on the spot. 

Towards evening a dense cloud of dust, rolling 
along (from the north-eastward, advanced* with a 
spiral motion, and burst in full force in the very 
centre of the camp. The tent fell on the first out¬ 
pouring of its wrath’, and the consistency being so 
dense as to reqder i^ impossible to keep the eyes 
open, we were fain to take refuge beneath tarpaulins, 
and stretched upon the ground, to listen with quick 
and difficult respiration, .imtil the whirlwind had 
expended its violence among chairs, tables, and 
bottles. A few droj)s of rain ushered in the night, 
which was passed by a newly-entertained Bedouin 
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jruard in carousing upon our choice dates, a bag of 
which had been unceremoniously'put in requisition 
by the Ras, “in ©rder to keep the Buddoo in good 
humour,” or, in other words, to save them the 
trouble of stealing it; and the musket announcing 
relief of sentries was discontinued by request of 
the same authority, lest the smell of gunpowder 
might have a prejudicial effect upon the voracious 
ap]>etites of the savages. • 

The chief of the nomade tribe, Tlv Somauli, ar- 
riving before dawn with^ a hungry and dissatisfied 
retinue, a halt was pi’oclaiined, to the end that 
they also might be fed, pacified, and j)ropitiated. 
The potentate w^as duly introduced by Izbak as a 
most j)articular friend, who had journeyed a long 
way for the exjiress purpose of making the ac¬ 
quaintance of his English charge. I expressed my 
deep sense of the honour conferred, and soon ascer¬ 
tained that the secondary ©bject of the visit was to 
inquire by whose authority so formidable » party 
of foreigners were being smuggled through the 
country, and lio^ it happened that they were 
suffered to build houses wheresoever they thought' 
proper?—this last allusion llaving,reference to the 
tent, which had again been pitched, and was very 
sapiently conjectured to be a permanent edifice? 

The “ Kafir Feringees ” therefore continued to 
be objects of undiminislied curiosity during the 
whole also of this sultry day. A greasy disorderly 
rabble occupied the tent from an early hour, and 

2 • 
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were continually reinforced by parties weary of the 
debate held immediately outside, which lasted until 
the going down of the sun. Each new visiter, after 
staring suffic ently at the white faces, invariably 
exclaimed “ Nubeeo,” “ Holy Prophet,” a mark of 
undisguised disapprobation, which was further 
elicited by every occurrence that did not exactly 
coincide with his nice ideas of j)ropriety, such as 
eating with a fork, keeping the head cool under a 
hat instead of under a ])ound of sheep’s tail fat, or 
blowing the nose with a handkerchief in lien of 
with the fingers. Paws were nevertheless inces¬ 
santly thrust in at every door, accompanied by 
reiterations of the Dankiili verb “to give,” used 
in the imperative mood; the never-ending din of 
“ Ba, Ba,” being uncoupled with any noun de- 
signative of the commodity required—a proof that 
he who demanded ivas a ready recipient for any 
spare article that might be forthcoming. 

A long and tedious palaver, in which voices oc¬ 
casionally ran extremely high, at length terminated 
in a general uprising of the senators. Izhak was 
seen eurling hfs Scanty side locks in token of vic¬ 
tory. The chief had liiecome satisfied of the tem¬ 
porary nature of the tenement inhabited by the 
“Christian dogs,” after one or two of the savages 
had flirust a spflear blade through the canvass ; and 
the malcontents having td a man been sufficiently 
crammed with dates, coffee, and tobacco, finally 
took their departure, chuckling at the success 
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of the foray, and having ingeniously contrived 
to turn their time to account by stealing one of 
the mules. * 

Many significant glances had been exchanged 
over portions of the baggage that had unavoidably 
been exposed; but a night of redoubled vigilance 
was cut short by a summons to relinquish sleep and 
bedding at two in the morning, and a march of 
sixteen miles over a vast alluvial flat brought us 
past the Bedouin station of Ulwulli, to Barurudda, 
on the plain of Kellali. Tho road led along the 
base of the low range of Jebel Eesah, through 
abundance of coarse grass concealing lumps of lava 
and volcanic detritus, the prospect being bounded 
by distant blue mountains, topped by the peak of 
. Kuffal Ali. A florikin rose at intervals, wild and 
noisy as his (diattcring kindred in the vSouth, but 
few other signs of animated nature enlivened the 
Jong*sultry march. In the §rey of the morning, a 
solitary Bedouin horseman ambled [)ast with «ome 
message to the savages at AmMoo, and from him 
was obtained the disagreeable intelligence, which 
subsequently proved too true, that* nht a drop of 
water existed over the whol^ of the wide plain 
within a day’s journey, and that the station beyond 
was thronged with tribes, collected with their flocks 
and herds from all the country roun(^, at this, Jhe 
only oasis. ' * • 

After a hot dusty day the sky was again over¬ 
cast, and sufficient rain, fell render every one wet 
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and uncomfortable, without filling the pools, or 
checking the,dire persecutions of a host of cattle 
ticks which covered every part of the groxmd. Ab¬ 
sence of wate^' led to another midnight march, and 
the moon affording little light, the road was for 
some time lost, though eventually recovered by the 
sagacity of a female slave of Mohammad Ali’s, 
when all the lords of the creation were at fault. 
This damsel, A\o always led the foremost string of 
camels, was one of those frolicsome productions of 
Nature, which the . wanton dame })awns on the 
world in her most laughing moods, and the a])pear- 
ance of her daughter cnukl scarcely fail to elicit the 
mirth of the most sedate beholder. A small round 
bullet head, furnished with a well-greased mop, and 
a pair of moist brilliant eyes, formed the apex of a ^ 
figure, which, in all other respects, was that of the 
concentrated Amazon, exhibiting a system of globes 
both before and behind, agitated by a tremulous 
vibration when the short fat legs were in motion. 
A blue kerchief tied jauntily over the head—^pon¬ 
derous wooden ear-rings, fashii^ined on the model of 
Ch/ibb’s largest lock—a necklace of wliite beads, 
and a greasy leatheVn apron slung about the un¬ 
wieldy hips without any remarkable regard to de¬ 
cency—set off the corpulent charms of the good- 
natured Hasseinee, the exhibition of whose mon¬ 
strous eccentricitres in Europe must infallibly have 
ensured a fortune to the showman. 

The road continued-to sk 4 :t the, low Eesah range 
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for several miles ' to the termination of the plain, 
which becomes gradually shut in by ron!hded hills 
enclosing a dell choked with low thorns, and tenant¬ 
ed by the gaUa-Jiela a strange species of antelope, 
having a long raking neck, like a lama in miniature. 
As the day broke, flocks and herds were observed 
advancing from every quarter towards a common 
focus, and on gaining the brow of the last hill over¬ 
hanging the halting-ground, a conftised lowing of 
beeves and bleating of sheep arose from the deep 
ravine below, whilst the mountain sides were streaked 
with numberless white lines of cattle and goats 
descending towards the water. 

Arriving at the Wady Killulloo, a most busy 
scene presented itself. Owing to the general want 
of water elsewhere throughout the country, vast 
numbers of flocks and herds had assembled from 
far and wide, and they were tended by picturesque 
members of aU the principal tribes of Danakil com¬ 
posing the Debenik-Woema, as well as from* the 
Eesah, the Mudaito, and their subordinate sub¬ 
divisions. Dogs lay% basking on the grassy bank 
beside their lounging masters; wdmen, scream¬ 
ing to the utmost of their shi^ll voices, filled up 

their water skins with an ink-black fluid stirred to 

• 

* Tke /reader who may not feel thoroughly* satiated with 
miles and furlongs, as embodied ix^ this ngrrative, is referred to 
the Appendix, where they will be found detailed In a tabular 
form. 

• i. e. The camel-goat. 

VOL. I. P 
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the consistency of mire, and reeking with pollution ; 
thousands of sheep, oxen, and goats, assembled in 
dense masses in and around th^ dark, deep pools, 
were undergoing separation by their respective 
owners, before being driven to pasture; and, with 
the long files that ascended and descended the 
mountain side in every direction, imparted the bus¬ 
tling appearance of a great cattle fair. 

The temporary mat huts of all these nomade 
visiters who boasted of habitations, were erected at a 

distance on the tabledand to the south-westward of 

$ 

this important wady, which occupies a rugged rocky 
chasm opening upon the KelMi plain, and, receiv¬ 
ing the drainage of all the southern portion of the 
Oobnoo range, disembogues auring the rainy season 
into the lake at Aussa. Even during this, the 
hottest portion of the year, when the entire country 
elsewhere is dry, its rocky pools embedded in soft 
limestone, tainted with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
abomiding in nishes and crocodiles, afford’ an inex¬ 
haustible supply, without which the flocks and herds 
of the entire arid districts by which it is surrounded, 
coisdd not e^fist? 

To it were «our liorses and mules indebted for a 
new lease of life, short though it proved to many. 
T\^0 e of the former and eleven of the latter had 
already beeit left to the hyaenas, in addition to the 
animal feloniously abstracted by the Hy Somauli, of 
the recovery of which Mohammad Ali affected to be 
sanguine. But although the pleasure of another 
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meeting with the robber chief, upon whom he rested 
his delusive hopes, was shortly realised, and Wrought 
with it a train of concomitant inconvenience, no 
mule was ever restored. Not one of these petty 
Adaiel tribes are subject to that abject despotism 
which controls the turbulent spirits of the more 
powerful African nations, and, bad as absolute power 
must ever be acknowledged, often tends to their 
ultimate improvement. The influence of a chieftain 
is here little more than nominal. All affairs are 
decided in council by a majority of voices; and, 
were it not for the fact, that, save during the ex¬ 
istence of a common danger, no component member 
of his clan works for other than individual advantage, 
the wild and lawless community over which he 
affects to preside, might be appropriately desig¬ 
nated a republic. 
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CHAPTER XXVJ. 

OMINOUS DEBATES AND INTOLERABLE DELAYS AT THE 

HALF-WAY STAGE. 

The second knot in the string of our tedious journey 
had been unloosed by our arrival at Killulloo, which 
is considered exactly half way from the sea-coast to 
the frontier of Abyssinia. But although the worst 
portion of the road was now behind, we were destined 
to waste many days of existence in this vile spot, 
amidst annoying debates and discussions, most trying 
. to the patience, which threatened to terminate so 
unpleasantly as well nigh to result in the abandon¬ 
ment of the baggage,’as affording the only prospect 
leff^of ever reaching our destination. 

From the very first moment of our arrival, Izhdk, 
whoge sole object ever appeared to be to render him- 
sdf disagreeable, devoted his talents and energies to 
the establishment df a misunderstanding, upon the 
frivplous giounds of Mohammad Ali having been 
suffered to distribute a small quantity of tobacco, in 
order to get rid of some passing unpleasant visiters. 
“ Who gave that man tobacco he captiously 
vociferated, bouncing into the tent as soon as it had 
been pitched; “ thi^’is a piece of interference with 
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my prerogatives as Ras el Kafilah, which cannot be 
borne.’* And the explanation alForded not proving 
at all to his satisfaction, he roundly declared his 
determination of resenting the insult by throwing up 
the charge, and returning with all his paid retainers 
to Tajfira. 

Mohammad Ali being now in the heart of his 
own coimtry, and having rendered himself extremely 
useful on the road, Miilst his venemble rival had 
been idle, seemed resolved to assert his claim to a 
share in the conduct of the carayan. Izhak, on the 
other hand, as unflinchingly maintained his resolu¬ 
tion, as brother to the Sultdn of Tajura—a point 
whereon he greatly piqued himself—to hold the 
reins exclusively in his own hands, or to decamp 
with the camels. In this dilemma I deemed it ex¬ 
pedient that we should avow ourselves to be merely 
travellers through the country, desirous of concih-* 
ating^ll parties, and of interfering with none—and 
maintaining the strictest neutrality, should dealine 
mixing at all in the dispute. 

It was already du|k when a visit was received 
from the three principal persons of*tlfe countless 
multitudes assembled. These /were .Ibrahim ibn 
Hameido, Akil of the Hy Somauli, whose dominion 
extends from Ramud^le to Suggagedan; and* the 
uncle and father of Mohammad Ali—namely, Wayess 
ibn Hagmo, who divides with hi» brother Hagaio 
Ldd the government of the Dermdla, the W^ema, 
the Rookhba, and the Midg», collectively extend- 
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ing ^rom Suggag^dan to Waramilli—^and Hajji Ali 
Mohammad, a hoary patriarch of most venerable 
appearance, commonly styled Ali Abi. As tokens 
of good-will they brought oxen, sheep, and bags of 
sour milk ; but, owing to an obvious disinclination 
on the part of Izhak and his sulky colleagues to 
promote conversation, the interview was extremely 
stiff; and dates, coffee, and snuff, having been duly 
handed round, the illustrious Visiters, signifying an 
intention of discussing certain topics of importance 
which had yet to be adjusted, abruptly departed, 
after the polished fashion of the country, without 
going through the ceremony of taking leave of their 
entertainers. 

A vast concourse of arn.ed natives, members of 
all the various tribes assembled, had in the mean¬ 
time convened immediately on the outskirts of the 
‘ camp, where they continued during the whole night 
in a violent alterc';atio?i, which periodical supplies of 
dates and tobacco proved quite inadequate to allay. 
The discussion was shared by Izhak and by Moham¬ 
mad Ali, with their respective^ partisans and retain- 
erji, and it continued during the whole of the next 
day ; whilst Jhe teij: was perpetually thronged with 
thieves and idlers, who purloined whatever fell in 
theit way, and contrived frequent broils amongst 
themselves, which led to the drawing of creeses in 
tfie very centre rf the encampment. 

Throughout the whole of the ensuing night, and 
part of the day following, the wrangling among the 
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tribes continued with little abatement or intermis¬ 
sion, the litigants occasionally breaking into small 
parties, to hold private kaMms, and after much 
mysterious whispering, again resuming their seats 
in the general assembly. The question of prece¬ 
dence between the elders, already adverted to, and 
the propriety of suffering so large a party of armed 
Franks to proceed int^ Abyssinia, formed the prin¬ 
cipal subjects of discussion ; and • the prevailing 
opinion on the latter question was, tliat all ought 
to be compelled to return, if pot put to death, as 
unbelievers whose presence boded evil. 

But the opportunity was also taken of arbitrating 
old feuds and squabbles. Elopements were inves¬ 
tigated and arranged, and all disputes and quarrels 
of a private nature fully dilated upon and digested. 
Hundreds of ruffians thus sate from the rising up 
to the going down of the sun, and througli^ 
out 'the livelong night, fqrmed in a wide cir¬ 
cle; the* chiefs and men of consequence ip the 
centre, and the venerable Ali Abi, with thin float¬ 
ing snow-white locks, and highly ornamented wea¬ 
pons, seated as president of the council. Dupng 
the lengthy discussion of ea^ casj;, every spear 
stood erect in the hand of the warrior; and on the 
decision being promulgated, the bright blades were 
lowered with one accord, a portion of the Koran 
was repeated, and at the termination of every verse, 
a general hum succeeding, the concurrence of all 
parties was chanted in a dee{^ stern Ameen! 
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Killulioo being the great mart between the Bedouin 
tribes and the passing caravans, where the produce 
of their flocks is bartered for blue calico and other 

i 

imports in demand, the news of the arrival of so 
large a party caused an inpouring from every quar¬ 
ter, and each day presented at the rendezvous some 
new group of exacting chiefs to be propitiated, with 
a fresh train of thieving follo;5vers to be fed and kept 
in good humour. Every greasy scoundrel possessed 
a vote in the congress, together with the inclination 
to render himself obnoxious, and the ability to add 
his humble mite towards our detention; and it 
therefore became requisite to court popularity, and 
to canvass public favour as sedulously as at a gene¬ 
ral election. 

Ever and anon, a great noise and clamour, and 
the rushing, spear in hand, of all the idlers to one 
J)oint, proclaimed a gentle passage of arms among 
the savages, of which, nine times out of ten, a 
woman was the subject—some gay Lothario having 
been recognised among the crowd by an injured 
husband. But no sooner had the cold steel flashed 
fropi the scahbard, than the bullies were secured 
by the bystanders, isnd being perfectly au fait at 
the business, they were easily restrained from doing 
each^other any grievous bodily harm. In one scuflie 
indeed, a hot-headed fool, who had, with singular 
want of discretion, engaged in a quarrel at too great 
a distance from his companions, got his thick wig 
somewhat too closely^ shaved—a fortunate occur- 
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rence indeed as it turned out, since^ the sight of 
blood had the instantaneous effect of cloging the 
senatorial proceedmgs of the great conclave, which 
had been all night sitting in deliberation, so that its 
members were yawning in a state of considerable 
exhaustion and owlish stupefaction. Tolo, the quar¬ 
relsome little warrior who thus suddenly adjourned 
the sessions, lost thr^e of his front teeth by the 
hands of the husbarld whom he had injured in more 
ways than one—but he retained possession of the 
inconstant lady, and publicly pledged himself, that 
on his way back from Habesh he would take mea¬ 
sures which should set the matter at rest for ever. 

The arrival from Shoa of a slave caravan in 
charge of the son of Abdool Rahman Sowahil, K^i 
of Tajura, added still further to the assembly in 
the persons of several hundred unfortunate children, 
of all ages, who sought shelter from the fierce ra^ 
of the i^un beneath the scanty trees which dotted 
the rugged basaltic valley of Killulloo, or lay, hud¬ 
dled together within the hot shadow of the rocks. 
Each carried a small gourd as a water-flagon, and, 
although generally m good spirits, §ome idea o^ the 
sufferings in store for these h|pless beings could be 
formed by those who had just achieved the lower 
portion of the perilous and formidable road. 

“ Have all my children arrived in. safety?” in¬ 
quired a corpulent old slave merchant, who brought 
up the rear, tenderly accosting his mistress elect, and 
chucking her playfully undqf the chin, as she flew 
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to hold the b^dle of his mule; “ are all my children 
well?” “ Humdu4illahy” was the reply of the coy 
damsel, a really .beautiful Christian from Guragu^, 
with long raven tresses, and a very pensive expres¬ 
sion, who had been compelled to profess Islamism. 
Honoured with the caresses of her fat and bigoted 
purchaser, the poor girJ^had been made responsible 
for a drove consisting of threescore little sister slaves, 
all distinguished like herself by a tassel of green 
beads in the braided hair, and who were now about 
to be counted by their “ father.” 

The son of the Kazi having brought letters from 
Abyssinia, was shortly introduced by Hajji K^im, 
own cousin to Izhak, and by far the most reasonable 
of the Tajura party. Being in the course of con¬ 
versation quietly interrogated touching the cause of 
the Ras el Kafilah’s continued irritation, he turned 
at once to his companion, and solemnly adjured 
him by the beard of the Prophet to answer \;on- 
scienjtiously the following questions. “ A head is 
a head, is it not, all the world over ?” “ Of course,” 

responded the descendant of the chief justice, 
“ t^lere can •be* no disputing ttat 4act.” “ A tail, 
too, is a tail, or I a^n much mistaken,” continued 
the logician, pursuing his thesis,—and this axiom 
was *ialso unhesitatingly admitted as beyond all 
controversy, t “ Well, then,” resumed Kdzim, whose 
intellects had been sharpened by a pilgrimage to 
the shrine at Medina; no Kdhlah can possess two 
heads; and so long a^ AHi Mohammad, who is in 
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fact the tail, continues these underjiand attempts 
to usurp the authority vested in the brother of the 
Sultdn of Tajura,^our acknowledged head, matters 
can never go on smoothly.” 

The old man was quietly reminded that the raw 
tobacco, which had given rise to so much heart¬ 
burning, bickering, and dispute, was my own pro¬ 
perty, and that, witH every deference to Izhak’s 
supreme authority,* some control might, with pro¬ 
priety,. be conceded to the owner over his own 
wares ; but that as to any interference in the quarrel 
for the Ras el Kafilahship, the thing was clearly 
impossible—the business having already been fully 
discussed and aiTanged, with due Danakil patience, 
by the Sultan, in some twenty tedious conferences 
with the camel-owners and chiefs of Tajura. Izhak, 
who had been listening to this conversation with 
a dark scowl upon his brow, now entered as if Uy 
accldeni, twirling his scan^ Idcks, and beaming 
with srhiles—proof of his restoration to» good 
humour being immediately afforded in the extension 
of his right hand, not to perform the usual cere¬ 
mony of reconciliation, but in vi^w*to the palm 
being filled with a sufiicienc|" of Pr. Ruddiman’s 
Irish blackguard, to admit of indulgence in his 
favourite recreation. 

Hopes were now reasonably entertained of an 
amicable adjustment, the peal cause of dispute hav¬ 
ing meanwhile been traced to a jealousy respecting 
the reward which it wus conjectured the leader of 
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the caravan would receive at the hands of His 
Majesty nf Shoa. Mohammad Ali had already been 
privately satisfied upon this poipt; and Izhak, in 
order to strengthen his own claim, falsely asserted 
himself to have received by the Kazi’s son a letter 
from S^hela Selassie, appointing the Sultan of Ta- 
jiira to the charge of all his European friends who 
might desire to visit Southerih Abyssinia. But the 
congress still sat as usual. The dispute arranged 
to-night was renewed at morning’s dawn, as though 
it had never formed the subject of deliberation ; and 
at a period when the near approach of rain in the 
higher regions, dnd the consequent flooding of the 
Hdwash, rendered every hour one of the utmost im¬ 
portance, not the slightest prospect of departure 
could be discovered^ beyond the oft-repeated assur¬ 
ance, as often followed by disajipointment—“ Bdd 
bhkra Imhallah,'* “If it please God, the day after 
to-morrow.” * . • 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PERSECUTIONS OF THE GATHERED CLANS.-PARTING 

INTERVIEW WITHTflE AVARICIOUS CHIEFTAINS. 

Throughout this period of irksome detention, the 
thermometer stood daily at 11«2‘’, and the tempera¬ 
ture of the small tent, already sufficiently oppressive, 
was considerably raised by the unceasing obtrusions 
of the wild, dirty, unmannerly rabble who filled the 
ravine. Imperiously demanding, not suing, for snuff, 
beads, and tobacco, with paper whereon to write 
charms and spells for defence against evil spirits, 
swanns forced themselves in from the first dawn 
of ^ay to the mounting of the guard at night. 
Treating the pale-faced proprietors with the most 
marked insult and contumely, they spat upon the 
beds, excluded botji air and light, and tainted the 
already close atmosphere with every abominable 
smell. Not one of the griasy crowd could be 
persuaded that the “ cloth house,** as the tent was 
denominated, had not been each day re-erdcted 
solely for his individual use and adbommoda^ion. 
Many attempted with thfeir crises to curtail the 
much coveted blue calico with* which it was lined, 
and one lank ruffian, whc^ was detected leisurely 

2 • 
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searching for a peg* whereon to hang tlie skin and 
entrails ©f a newly killed he-goat, wrought himself 
into a positive fury on being civilly apprised that 
he must look for shambles elsewhere. 

Neither on the part of tliose belonging to the cara¬ 
van was much privacy allowed us during the sultry 
day, when seclusion was so highly desirable. Here, 
as throughout the march, oJfensive camel-drivers 
obtruded themselves without any regard either to 
time or season ; occupying the chairs, composing 
themselves to sleep in groups upon the beds or on 
the table ; picking their ears and teeth with the 
pens, employing the knives in the pleasing 
operation of paring their filthy talons, and spitting 
without remorse wheresoever tiiey listed. Hating 
and despising a Frank wdth all the zeal of the 
bigot, they yet insisted upon shaking hands, on 
each intrusion, with the most scrupulous attention 
to Danakil etiquette, and with unhesitating alacrity 
devom/ed the biscuits and swallowed the coffee of 
the “ Christian dogs.” 

The despotic arrangements enforced by the Ras 
el KAfilah, although doubtless materially conducive 
to his own personal convenience, and to that of his 
unaccommodating follov^ers, were moreover far 
from Enhancing the comfort of the Embassy. Boxes 
and bales, aft^r having been unceremoniously dashed 
upon the ground, hi utter disregard of remonstrance 
or of the fragile nature of the contents, had, on this 
occasion, as on the termination of each march, 
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been piled in a circle, each component heap con¬ 
sisting of three sides of a square, which,* vpth the 
addition of a few mats thrown over the top, formed 
a habitation fully as commodious as a Dank^i 
is ever accustomed to. Any attempt to disturb 
the economy of these tenements, by opening the 
boxes employed in their construction, being re¬ 
garded as an act of prdjneditated injury and insult, 
was stoutly resisted ;* and as no portion of the bag¬ 
gage once removed to the tent, was ever received 
again without a battle, the materials of comfort or 
o(x*upation were very rarely obtainable. In the 
selection of his load at Taj lira, evciy self-willed 
driver had suited his individual inclinations, and as 
no persuasion could now induce him to dejiosit any 
portion in a spot where it might be under surveil¬ 
lance, the provisions, jdaced beyond the reach of 
their owners, but accessible to every hungry knave,* 
were "pel petually pilfered and purloined. 

Universal somnolency on the part of the hired 
guard, had rendered two European sentries and an 
officer of the watch indispensable throughout the 
journey ; and in such a nest of robbors as KilluHoo, 
the precaution was more than^ver requisite. In a 
fine climate, with a manly foe in front, a night 
watch is far from being a disagreeable duty, flere 
it was beyond all things annoying. Pacing up and 
down over the same retrodden grogmd, to keep flie 
heavy eyelids on the stretch, in order to prevrnt the 
prowling Bedouin from pilfering a bag of dates, or 
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to detect the lurking assassin,. who in the dark 
creeps, like a wild beast to perpetrate his dastardly 
deed, is but a sorry business ; and it was ren¬ 
dered more particularly hateful from the rank 
olFensive stcaip, which arose thick and hot from 
the small circle in which the beds were , spread. 
Stifling exudations from the fetid mouths of one 
hundred and seventy camel?, that*fed on the most 
disgusting rubbish, filled tho-suifocating atmosphere, 
which was impregnated with atoms still more vile 
from the rancid sheep’s tail fat, wherewith every 
Dankdli is so liberally besmeared. 

Among the motley races congregated at this 
crowded watering-place, were the endless tribes 
of Adaiel, with broad-headed spear and shield of 
high antiquity—^the coast Somauli, armed with light 
lance and diminutive wrinkled buckler, scarcely 
larger than a biscuit—and his much-dreaded Eesah 
brother, carrying a long stout bow of the ancient 
form^ with the double bend, and a quiver of poisoned 
arrows slung by a lion’s tail. These latter were by 
far the most conspicuous, as well as the most 
agreeable figures. Their togas, although not less 
filthy than thpse of ^heir neighbours, were thrown 
more gracefully over the brawny shoulder; their 
pictu^que weapons were borne with an ease that 
habit can alone impart; and, notwithstanding that 
th^ white trophy floated over their raven locks 
in token of bloody deeds, nearly all boasted of 
laughing, intelligent, a^d far from, unpleasing coun- 
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tenances—delightful relief, at all events, from the 
scowling, downcast look of the exacting,' pep^erse, 
and impracticable Panakil. 

The Woema, deeming unlawful the use of the 
bow in their own persons, maintain upwards of one 
hundred Somauli archers, originally prisoners of 
war, who, although naturalised among their con¬ 
querors, retain their o^n language, and never inter¬ 
marry. The hunting portion of the Eesah tribe, 
who are designated “ Bone,” usually carry a rude 
bamboo flute, the wild plaintive cadence of which is 
believed to charm the ostrich. Their hair, with 
the aid of suet, is often dressed in the figure of the 
“pudding” worn by children during their first 
lessons in the art of walking; and deeply graven on 
the forehead of each are to be seen the Masonic 
square and compasses. 

Universally skilled in woodcraft, the ferociou# 
subjAjts of ibn Fdra may bp st^^led a nation of 
hunters, many being proprietors of trained ostrk;hes, 
which graze during the day with the flocks in the 
open plain, and have their legs hobbled at night, to 
prevent wandering. These gigantia birds are pm- 
ployed with great success in sjalking; wild animals, 
a trained donkey being also in constant use—lashed 
below the belly of which, the archer is denied 
among the unsuspecting herd, when* his arrows, 
poboned with the milk of the euphorbia 
deal death on every side. 

It b to the skill of these ^^d Nimrods that the 
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Dan^iil are chiefly indebted for their shields, which 
are laanufactured of the thick hide of the oryx, 
here styled the Baeza. Two bucklers of a foot or 
eighteen inches in diamej«r, fetching each four tohes 
of blue calico^ value two dollars, are obtained from 
the animal’s fore hand; and from the hind quarters 
are cut others of smaller dimensions, such as are in 
use among the pastoral Somauli. Ostrich feathers 
are also principally obtained from’ the Eesah; the 
unsullied plumes, when stripped from the fleet- 
footed bird, being deposited for the convenience of 
carriage, in portions of the gullet cut to the proper 
length. The process pursued by these children of 
the desert in the preparation of smaller fowls for 
the table, if not strictly in accordance with the direc¬ 
tions of Dr. Kitchener, can, at all events, claim inge¬ 
nuity. From some superstitious motive, the feet are 
chopped off with the creese, and the carcase, undi¬ 
vested of the entrails^ having been encased in wet 
clayf is thrust into a hot fire; on removal whence 
the feathers are left adhering to the paste, and in 
culinary phraseology, “ the bird is done.” 

Crowds df Bedouin shepherdesses, and females 
belonging to .all th^ various nomade tribes, were 
likewise assembled in the KiUulloo ravine, and the 
cry %{ "^vrdrkuty wurkut!” “paper, l^per!” was 
incessant on‘the part of the softer sex, who, with a 
Ucence unknown^ and a freedom unenjoyed by the 
daughters pf Eve in other Mohammadan countries, 
were unremitting in their attendance and flirtations. 
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without exciting the jealousy of their lords. From 
the lips of these damsels, ''Mahissef, MaMsseni !** 

“ Manina teni “•Good morrow !’’ “ How do you 
do?” came not disagreeably ; and trinkets such as 
they loved, being civilly solicited, insteaa of imi)e- 
riously demanded, the applicants were rarely un¬ 
successful. 

Amongst those who Coasted of the most feminine 
and attractive appearance, were the "wife and sister 
of Mohammad Ali—their wedded and single state 
being as usual distinguishable 4rom the coif of blue 
calico which marks the married woman, and by the 
long uncovered plaited locks of the maid. As¬ 
sembling with many of the frail sisterhood at the 
door of the tent, where numbers were usually loung- . 
ing in careless attitudes, they one day demanded 
that the palm of beauty might be awarded. Un¬ 
willing to throw the apple of discord, the mirror 
was placed in their hands, th^ th? coquettes might 
judge for "themselves; and after each in succession 
had started involuntarily at the sight of her own 
greasy charms, and Ijad defended the individual fea¬ 
tures of which she was mistress, to the utmost of4ier 
eloquence and ability, the verdict was finally found 
in favour of the virgin daughter of the venerable 
old sheikh. ^ ^ • 

Although the majority of the slaves ifnported Vith 
the caravan from Abyssinia were of taider years, 
and many of them extremely, pretty, they did not 
excite that interest which might have been antici- 

Q 2 
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pated. Children^ accustomed to sorry fare and to 
harsh tl eatiiient in their own country, they had very 
readily adapted themselves^to the will of their new 
masters, whose obvious interest it was to keep them 
fat and in good spirits. With few exceptions, all 
were merry and light-hearted. Recovered from the 
fatigues of the long inarch, there was nothing but 
dancing, singing, and romping; and although many 
wore an a^r of melancholy, which forms a national 
characteristic, the little victims to a traffic so op¬ 
posed to every principle of humanity, might rather 
have been conjectured to be proceeding on a party 
of pleasure, tlian bending their steps for ever from 
their native land. 

A very limited number of Shankelas and a few 
natives of Zingero excepted, the whole consisted of 
Christians and Heathens from Guragu^, whence are 
obtained the “ red Ethiopians” so much prized in 
Arabia. Kidnapping, has consequently been'there 
carried to an extent so frightful as to impart the 
name of the unhappy province as a designation for 
slaves generally. Nearly all ol" both sexes, however, 
had already‘become passive converts to the Moham- 
madan faith ;*and upder the encouraging eye of the 
bigoted drivers, oaths by the false Prophet re- 
sotinded through the camp. Nine^nths were 
fephles, varjdng in age from six to thirteen years, 
and all were clad alike in dirty cotton smocks of 
Abyssinian manufacture, adorned in some instances 
with cuffs of blue calico. Their long dark tresses. 
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elaborately greased, were plaited into thin cords 
with tassels at the extremity, and interwoven about 
the head with a band of coloured thread, to which 
was suspended a * distinguishing cluster of cowry 
shelb. Bead necklaces, pewter ear-rings, bracelets, 
and anklets, decorated the persons of the prettiest; 
and these ornaments, forming the stock in hand of 
the trader, are invariably resumed on each bargain 
effected, in order to* be transferred to some victim 
hereafter to be purchased. 

Each slave was provided with a cruse of water, 
and had walked the entire distance accomplished 
from the heart of Africa, with an endurance that 
in children, especially of such tender years, was 
truly surprising. A very few only, who had become 
weary or foot-sore, had been mounted on mules or 
camels, or provided with ox-hide sandals, which, in 
some measure, protected their tender feet against 
the «ha^p lava boulders. The njales, chiefly boys, 
had been entrusted with the*charge of camels, and 
required no compulsion to render themselves use¬ 
ful ; and of the females, some, who boasted personal 
charms, occupied the position of teipporary mis¬ 
tresses. Four large handfuls of parched grain, 
comprising a mixture of whelt, maize, millet, and 
gram, formed the daily food of each; and finder 
the charge%f the most intelligent, tjie respective 
droves slept huddled together on^mats spread upon 
the ground. Some surly old drivers or wanton 
youths there were, who appeared to prefer the ap- 
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plication of the whip to the more gentle persuasion 
of words but in the trifling punishment inflicted 
there was nothing to remind the spectator of the 
horrors of slavery as witnesse'id in the western 
world. 

Few caravans ever traverse the deadly Adel 
plains without losing some slaves at least by the 
sultriness of the climate, or. by the wanton spear 
of the adjacent hordes. Three of the fat merchant’s 
;^«;hildren Lad been murdered shortly after leaving 
Abyssinia, and at his instigation a foray was now 
concerting among the united warriors of the two 
caravans, having for its object the destruction of 
the neighbouring Wurbdro Galla, whose families 
were to be swept into captivity. In this unpro¬ 
voked slave-hunt the Embassy were strongly urged 
to take part, but as I positively refused the aid of 
British muskets in furtherance of any such object, 
the project was finally abandoned, more especially 
when a huge, brawny Shankela, the property of 
the fedzi’s son, was one morning discovered to 
have effected his escape during the night, doubt¬ 
less with th^ design of carrying to the unsuspect¬ 
ing* tribe a timely intimation of the gathering 
storm. ' * 

Ominous kaldms meanwhile went on as usual, and 
fresh reinfor^.ements arrived to take slfcre therein. 
ViTains of every degree continued to slide in as if 
hung upon wires, to stand cross-legged within the 
door of the tent until their curiosity was satisfied, 
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and then to assume a seat in the congress! Hajji 
Abdallah, and Elmi, the nephews of AU Sherm^ki, 
listening by turns, brought hourly reports* of the 
progress making towards final adjustment, and 
“jBoAra, Inskdllah!” “To-morrow, Grod willing!” 
the now undeviating reply to every interrogatory 
relative to departure, had become a perfect by-word 
in every mouth. At length, on the 28th, it was 
pompously announced by the Ras el Kafilah that 
every point at issue had bond fide been satisfactorily? 
arranged—that the water-skins were to be filled in 
the evening before the flocks and herds should 
return from pasture to trouble the pools—and that 
the journey was positively to be resumed betimes 
on the morrow. 

Upon this welcome assurance the three potent 
chieftains already named were again received, though 
with (‘tosed doors at their own request, in ordei; 
that ^a(‘h might be invested witlj, a turban and an 
honorary •mantle of scarlet bVoad-cloth, as rewards 
of their villainy. A most diificult point of etiquette 
had now to be overcome. The Akil of the Hy 
Somauli, whose lie^ subjects had abstracted the 
mule from Fialoo, was the bosom friend and par¬ 
tisan of Izh^, whilst the illuslS*ious personages who 
sat in regal dignity on either side were nea< and 
dear relati^s of Mohammad Ali; ajjd the rivals 
severally watching with a jealous eye every lact 
that could be construed into favour or partiality, 
would infallibly have fired at any preference shown 
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in the presentation of these enviable distinctions 
from the .British Government. The presents were 

I 

therefore placed on a table immediately opposite 
to the respective parties, and thence simultaneously 
launched with the same arm into the laps of the 
confronted recipients; when each bundle, even to 
the envelope, being found the exact counterpart of 
the others, no grounds for jealousy or heart-burning 
could be devised. « 

I 

O' Misfortune had during this interim overtaken 
the “ Sahib el bayzah,” the imp whose acquaintance 
was formed in the harbour of Tajura. Detected 
in the mischievous dissemination of evil tales re¬ 
specting his clansmen, and in circulating others of 
an equally discreditable tendency, purely the fruit 
of his own fertile invention, affecting the throng 
at Killulloo, he had been taken to task by Abroo 
iibn Aboo Bekr, upon whom he drew his creese 
without further ado. The bloodthirsty little savage, 
who had not numbered his fourteenth year, being 
seized, was tied to a tree, and severely chas¬ 
tised. His passionate cries and shrieks under the 
lash had reached the tent during the interview now 

' happily terminated, and the moment he was 
taken down he cam^ blubbering to lodge his com- 
plainl. No satisfactory reply being elicited, the 
precocious yputh unsheathed his knife, with which 
heiviciously went through the form of disembowel¬ 
ling a prostrate foe. His feelings thus relieved, 
he dried his eyes, and, with a significant toss of the 
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head, remarked as he walked away, “ ’Tis of not 
the slightest consequence; but by th^ grace of 
God I shall cut the throat of that cousin of mine 
before I am many days older 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

RENEWAL OF DEBATES BY IBRAHIM SHEIIi^M ABLT, 
SURNAMED “ THE DEVIL.”—‘fINAL ESCAPE TO WAR- 
AMILLI. 

Affairs nevertheless began now to assume a more 
desperate appearance than ever. The night of this 
day of good tidings setting in with a storm of dust, 
followed by a heavy fall of rain, a party of Bedouins 
scoured unperceived through the camp, and in spite 
of every precaution swept off many articles of trifling 
value. Amongst the booty was a tub of sugar-candy, 
which, on the hue and cry being raised, the rogues 
were fain to abandon, together with the bedding of 
one of the escort. Ah incessant bombardment of* 
large stones was kept up during the whole night 
from the thick underwood in the vicinity, directed 
t as well against the sentries on duty, who paced the 
same weary ground for the ten thousandth time, as 
against the position Occupied by the sleepers, one 
of whom, having emerged for a moment from the 
tarpaulin whiqh the rain had rendered indispensable, 
received a severe contusion on the leg. 

Mohammad Ali, in a state of evident alarm, came 
as soon as the shower had abated, to say that there 
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existed no prospect of the march being resumed in 
accordance with the solemn promise of the^ Ras el 
Kafilah; and that feeling no longer able to answer 
for the lives of the party amongst such a congre¬ 
gation of lawless ruffians, he was desirous of con¬ 
ducting to Shoa on horseback all who felt so dis¬ 
posed, leaving the heavy baggage to be secured by 
his father as far as circumstances would admit. 
Should matters unfortunately reach the decided 
crisis, which there seemed eveiy reason to apprehend,- 
the son of Ali Abi was clearly the staff whereon to 
rely, his intercourse with Europeans having rendered 
his manners more frank and ingenuous than those of 
his selfish and sliuffiing rivals ; but although kaldms 
and altercations had again commenced, a sense of 
duty for the present precluded the adoption of his 
project. 

Mornmg of the 29th dawned upon no prepara-* 
tioiis jbr departure, and a fresh scgirce of detention 
was indeed found to have aris*en from a new ^laim 
for precedence put in by Ibrahim Shehem, the liti¬ 
gious merixber of the tribe Abli, which ranks in the 

Danakil nation next Ho that of Adali, to which the 

• • 

brother of the reigning Sultan belongs. Another 
tedious day of insult and dellhte ensued; but the 
question was at length disposed of by the congrq^s, 
who decided the fiery little warrior to hold place 

second to Izhak in the conduct of the kafilah,#to 

• • 

the exclusion “of Mohammad Ali, through whose 
tribe we were now about to p^s. 
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Again it was announced with due formality that 
all matters at issue were peaceably and satisfactorily 
arranged, and several bales of blue calico, with quan¬ 
tities of snuif, tobacco, and dates, having been distri¬ 
buted amjng the weary disputants, they were finally 
induced to disperse, each carrying his tohe folded 
in triangular form, and stuck, as if in triumph of his 
plunder, like a placard, at the end of a slit stick. 
Ibrahim ibn Hameido, Akil of the Hy Somauli, left 
^%t his departure twenty spearmen to escort us 
to the banks of the Hawash; and, after shaking 
hands with each of the European party, to the bene¬ 
diction Fee amdn illah,** bade the whole Tarik 
is suldma” Gk)d speed upon the road. 

Ibrahim Shehem Abli, appropriately surnamed 
by his compatriots ‘‘ Shaytan,** or “ The Evil One,” 
carried a great soul under a very diminutive person; 
and being a perfect Roostum in his own estimation, 
was one of those who honoured our humble tent 
with^a much larger share of his presence than coulcf 
have been desired. No sooner was it pitched 
than the consequential little man strutted in as if 
by j)reviousi invitation, and, ^th an air that left 
no doubt as to the side on which he considered the 
obligation to lay, spread his mat in the position most 
inconvenient to the lawful proprietors of the interior. 
By virtue of a claim which it had heretofore been 
difilcult to imderstand, he considered himself entitled 
to the receipt of rations in addition to the handsome 
pecuniary remuneration extorted at Tajura; and to 
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keep him out of miscliief, he had daily obtained, 
in common with the Ras el Kafilah, two large hand¬ 
fuls of rice. • 

Elated by his recent advancement, he this even¬ 
ing, after sleeping some hours on the table, suddenly 
bounced upon liis legs, and assuming an attitude of 
mortal defiance, which his contemptible presence 
rendered truly diverting, exclaimed with the most 
exaggerated want of^courtesy, “You Franks don^t 
know who I am, or you would treat me with more 
respect. I am Ibrahim Shehem Abli, who slew the 
chief of the Mudaito in single combat, and’’— 
placing the hand of one of his audience in a frightful 
chasm of the skull, which afforded ample room for 
three fingers and a half—“ here is the wound I re¬ 
ceived upon that occasion. Do you conceive that I 
can always consent to receive the paltry pittance of 
rice with which I have hitherto been put offf 
Double tlie quantity immediately, and see that 1 
have my proper share of dates and coffee too, or by 
the head of the Prophet we shall not long continue 
on our present friendly terms.” 

An Arab of desperate fortunes, ther ancestcy: of 
this pugnacious little hero, is said to Jiave concealed 
himself, clothed in white robes, among the spreading 
branches of a tree; and his partisans havi% -in¬ 
duced the simple-minded villagers to Tepair to the 
spot in the dusk of evening, the intruder, on b^lng 
discovered, was accosted deferentially as a spirit. 
Revealing himself under th# character of a great 
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Arabian warrior, who had slain his thousands in the 
battle, thfe man of valour was entreated to descend, 
and become one of the tribe ; but to this he would by 
no means consent until a pledge had been passed to 
recognise him as its chief, and assign as his own the 
whole extent of country visible from his elevated 
perch, which done, he was pleased to aUght, and be¬ 
came the father of Braves. ’Tis well for his pos¬ 
terity that the experiment had not been made in a 
later day, or the cotton robe would have been 
stripped from the shoulder of the warrior, and a 
lifeless trunk would have been left beneath the tree 
to mark the interview. 

Throughout our sojourn at Killulloo, Izhfik had 
peremptorily insisted upon the tent being struck at 
sunset, lest the display of so much white and blue 
cloth might excite the cupidity of the Bedouins, and 
\he preparations making to carry this despotic order 
into effect, may perl^aps hpve been the meahs of 
ruffling the never very placid temper of* his now 
second in command. The aversion of the Ras el 
Kafilah to any tiling like a habitable structure being 
well understood, we amused ourselves at his ex¬ 
pense, by the f rectiop of stone walls of considerable 
extent, as a shelter during the coming night of rain. 
“ fci fhe name of Allah,’’ he exclaimed, blustering 
up to the spot, and kicking over a portion of 
th# fabric with the pointed toe of the very sandal 
that had suffered so severely during the disagree¬ 
able debate at Ambdbo,—“in the name of Allah 
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and his Prophet, what is the meaning of all this ? 
We shall have our* throats cut to a than if you 
people persist in this folly. There will be no rain 
to-night!” 

But the rain did fall in torrents, notwithstanding 
the assurance of the Ras; and although the ravine 
was now comparatively clear of ragamuffins, atones 
continued to rattle atVintervals against the awning 
erected for the shelter of the European sentries. 
Those of the party off duty, steamed under thick 
heavy tarpaulins, whilst the fipid glided unheeded 
over the sleeping persons of the paid escort, who 
were well greased and oiled, hke wild ducks pre¬ 
pared for a long flight. 

On the last day of the month, after nearly a 
week’s tedious detention in this insalubrious and 
soul-depressing spot, surrounded by black basaltic 
rocks, where little forage could be obtained, wher^ 
watef, although abundant, was e:ttremely bad, and 
where the persecutions of prying savages, irom 
whom there was no escape, were unceasing, we 
were again permitted to resume our march. Every 
hour had seemed ah age, and “ GaUa gassel^” 
the Tyell-known cry to load, had therefore never 
been listened to with more heartfelt delight. Until 
srfter the rear of the string of camels left the gAuiid, 
said Izhak was fairly seated on his mule, it was 
scarcely possible to believe that dsome fresh cafcse 
of detention would not be discovered; b”t the 
debates were at last over, agd the litigants, weary 
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of raising new objections, suffered their victims to 
advanca in peace. * 

The road wound up the Killulloo Wady, and 
thence to Waramilli, over a barren rise strewed 
with obsidian, and with stones, the common pest of 
the country; An interesting sight was presented 
in the march, of a tribe proceeding in quest of 
water to the northward—a Idng line of dromedaries, 
homed cattle,•oxen, sheep, and goats, interspersed 
with women and children, scantily clad in leathern 
petticoats, and laden with the rude date matting 
of portable wigwams, or with stDl ruder house¬ 
hold gear. Whilst the females thus bore heavy 
burdens slung across their breasts, or led the 
files of camels, upon which rocked the long, 
raking, ship-like ribs of the dismantled cabin, 
their lazy lords sauntered ungallantly along, en¬ 
cumbered with nought save a spear and buckler, 
the ferocious aspect^ of all giving ample pfiesage 
of the intentions they entertained tov^ards any 
party less formidable than themselves. 

Total absence of water on the route usually pur¬ 
sued had detemained our Ras el Kafilah, after much 
discussion and deliberation, to adopt the lower and 
shorter road, which, in consequence of the frequent 
fomyS of the Galla, had been for some years closed 
to caravans. • But notwithstanding that so much in¬ 
valuable time hade been lost at Killulloo under sudi 
provoking circumstances, and that the march finally 
made thence fell sh(^t of seven miles, he again 
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persisted in halting, thus affording to Hajji Ali 
Mohammad and Wa/ess ibn Hagai'o an opportunity 
of rejoining with a^^arty of troublesome Bedouins. 
The renewed discussions which did not fail to 
follow this influx of savage?, together with the 
artful assurances given us of the dang'er to be ap¬ 
prehended on the road selected, had nearly prevailed 
upon the unstable Izh^ to take the kafilah back 
to Killulloo, for the ’purpose of proeeeding by the 
upper road; but Ibrabim Shehem Abli, stepping 
forward’ in his neW capacity, drew his creese, and 
performing sundry not-to-be-mistaken gestures, 
swore vehemently upon the sacred Koran to rip up 
the belly of the very first blockhead who should 
attempt a retrograde step—his object doubtless 
being to thwart the views of Mohammad Ali, whose 
tribe, occupying the upper ground, would derive 
advantage from the transit of the caravan by that ‘ 
quarter. 

Waramilli is the usual encamping ground ©f a 
section of the Gibdosa Adaiel, but their place was 
fortunately empty. Completely environed by low 
hills, it proved insufferably hot; anck nd water was 
obtainable nearer than Wady Kjllulloo, now distant 
more than two miles from the bivouac; but the 
party were in some measure reconciled to detention 
in this spot by the arrival from Tajura 6f a special 
messenger, bringing letters which bore very recefit 
dates. Nevertheless, the Dankdli to whose hands 
the packet had first been consigned, had nearly 
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perished from intense heat and want of water in 
his attempt to pass the Salt Lhke; and being com¬ 
pelled to relinquish the journey, he had returned 
to the sea-port nearer dead than alive. 

Petty thefts without end were committed by the 
lawless rabble who had followed the caravan, and 
located themselves in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Ibrahim Shehdm Abli, totally regardless of the cha¬ 
racter due ^o his exaltation, was detected in the very 
act of drawing a cloth with his foot over a pair of 
pistols, whilst he cleverly held thl^ proprietor in con¬ 
versation. His design was to obtain a reward for 
their restitution ,—a trick in common practice by the 
camel-drivers and hired escort; and this was by no 
means the first exhibition of liis own knavery. But 
it was some consolation to perceive that, although 
the FrEmks were of course the principal sufierers, 
depredations were not altogether restricted to their 
property. Nunferoris shields and cloths w^e ab¬ 
stracted from too confident Danakil; fhe Ras el 
Kafilah’s sandals were purloined; and at the going 
down erf the sun, a proclamation went forth through 
Ibrahim Burkdnto, the common camp-crier, that 
“ Wayess ibn Hag^'o, Akil of the Woema, having 
lost his spear, all parties possessing knowledge of 
the nefarious transaction were required to give 
infmmatioif of the same to the proprietor, as they 
h\>ped to prosper!” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

NAG A KOOMI.-MEINBtA-TOLLI.-MADERA DUBBA, 

ANi) SULT#.LLI. 

Two windy nights, during which it blew a perfect 
hurricane, were parsed in unabarted vigilance, owing 
to the number of ruffians lurking about the broken 
ground, which is drained by the rugged chasm of 
Killulloo. At an early hour on the 2d of July, a 
voice went through the camp, summoning the sloth¬ 
ful camel-drivers to bestir themselves ; and the in¬ 
cessant growling of their disturbed beasts, which ^ 
arose in various keys of dissatisfaction from every 
part of the circle, followed by drowsy Dandkil im¬ 
precations, and by the merciless dismantling of 
cabins, to the destruction of bales and boxes, pre¬ 
sently announced that^the work of loading had duly 
commenced. 

A march of fifteen miles oyer a country more 
level than usual, though sufficiently rough^ and 
stony withal, led through the Doomi valley to N^ga 
Koomi. An abutting prong of land, under which 
the road woimd, was adomefi with^ clust^ of bee¬ 
hive-shaped huts styled Koriddra, and at its base 
the Balaamodendron Myrrha ^ew abundantly, the 
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aromatic branches furnishing every savage in the 
caravan'with a new tooth-brush, to be carried in the 
scabbard of the creese. The encampment occupied 
a wide, dreary plain, bounded by the high ^mountain 
range of Jebel Feeoh ; and although water was said 
to exist in the neighbourhood, it proved too distant 
to be accessible. 

The Ras el Kafilah, at whose hands the Franks 

V.' 

experienced abbut the same amount of respect and 
tolerance as a rich Jew in the days of Cceur de Lion, 
here imperiously demanded daily Nations of rice and 
dates for the band of spearmen left as an escort by 
the Akil of the Hy Somauli; and on being informed 
that this very unreasonable request could not be 
complied with, in consequence of the tedious delays 
on the road having reduced the supplies so low as 
to be barely sufficient to last to Abyssinia, his brow 
became suddenly overcast, he relapsed into his 
wonted ill-humohr, rejected a tendered sheefr with 
indication, and flung out of the tent in a'passion. 

It rained heavily during the greater part of the 
night, and an early summons to rise found us again 
dr^ached to the skin. The inclement weather had 
not by any means tepded to restore Izhak to smiles; 
and ^his mats liaving proved quite insufficient to 
preserve him from full participation in the pleasures 
of the nocturnal bath, the effect upon his temper 
w^ but too manifest. “Don’t whistle, don’t whistle!” 
he exclaimed with a sneer, upon my presuming so 
to amuse myself within his hearing; “ what are you 
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whistling for? I have loaded the camels under a 
prayer from the saCfed Koran, and you'aje doing 
your best to brea]^ the spell, and call up gins by 
your whistling. ‘ La illah illallah^ wo Mohammad 
rami illah “ there is no God but God, and Mo¬ 
hammad is the Prophet of God.’^ 

''Fein iero ? In the name of the three haliphs 
where are you going\to?” again vociferated the 
testy old man, in a terrible passion, fis, with a loaded 
rifle in my hand, I left the road in pursuit of an 
antelope. “ 'Taal henna !' ' Cgme back, will you !’ 
Wullah! you’ll be getting your throat cut presently 
by the Buddoos, and then 1 shall be asked what has 
become of you. Can’t you keep the road? This 
ugly defile is named ‘ the place of lions,’ and one of 
them will be eating you anon.” 

Another march of fifteen miles brought the cara¬ 
van to Meinha-tolli, where some hollows had beeif 
filled* b) the recent heavy fall of rain; but large 
droves of horned cattle had so polluted the iiuiddy 
water, that it was barely drinkable under any dis¬ 
guise. The country throughout bears signs of recent 
volcanic action, whicti has covered anc "portion jvith 
lava, and another with ashes and cinders. At the 
outset the road led over the usual basaltic ground, 
strewed with fragments of obsidian, but after cretss- 
ing Arnoot, a deep ravine choked with refreshing 
green bushes, in which the exhausted beasts obtailied 
a most welcome supply of muddy water, th stony 
valleys gave place to sandy plains, clothed with short 
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yellow grass, and intersected by low ranges of 
hills, o * 

One wide level expanse, tcrm^jd Azoroo, stretch¬ 
ing at the foot of the peaked mountain Aiulloo, was 
pointed om in the distance as the scene of a signal 
victory gained about six years since by the Woema 
over their predatory foes the Mudaito. The bones 
of upwards of three thous?fnd of the combatants 
which now whiten the sands, have caused the deser¬ 
tion of the best road by the superstitious Danakil. 
With the escort were many warriors who had taken 
part in this engagement, and they described the con¬ 
flict, which commenced in a night attack, to have 
raged, spear to spear, and shield to shield, through¬ 
out the entire of the following day, towards the close 
of which the “red house” was routed. 

As usual, in the evening we sent for a sheep from 
bur flock, but the Ras el Kafilah stoutly asserted 
that the whole had been transferred to himseH' for 
consumption by the escort of Hy Somauli, and 
although eventually compelled to relinquish one, he 
did so with an extremely bad grace. Thunder and 
lightning, with aevere squalls and heavy rain, again 
closed the day^and |;reat confusion and discomfort 
was occasioned by a sudden whirl of wind, followed 
bythe fall of the saturated tent, from the wet folds 
of which we' with difficulty made our escape. A 
dreUry night succeeded: The watery moon shed 
but a dull and fitful light over the drenched camp; 
and the pacing officer ai the watch, after an hour’s 
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exposure to the pitiless hurricane, calling up his 
relief, threw himself** with aching bones nipon the 
inundated bed. 

“Did I not tell you what would be the conse¬ 
quence of your abominable whistling,” grumbled 
old Izhak, the first thing in the mornii>g; “ old Ali 
Arab is too sick to be moved, and one of my best 
camels has strayed, 4^11ah knows where.” The 
rope with which thd legs of the lost animal had 
been fettered, was meanwhile rolled betwixt his 
hands, and sundry cabalistic jvords having been 
muttered whilst the Devil was dislodged by the pro¬ 
cess of spitting upon the cord at the termination 
of each spell, it was finally delivered over to the 
Dankali about to be sent on the quest, and he 
presently returned successful. 

Ahmed Mohammad, the messenger who had been 
despatched from Tajura with an Arabic letter foi^ 
Sahete Selassie, requesting assistance on the road, 
returned ’during this delay. He had passed, the 
night in a Bedouin encampment, the proximity of 
which had been betrayed by the barking of dogs 
at each discharge of \he musket wli^n the sen^^nel 
was relieved; and besides advices tp myself from 
the Reverend Dr. Krapf, a inissionary sometime 
resident in Ankober, to whom I had also wfttten, 
he brought native letters for Izh^ and Mohammad 
Ali. It appeared that, owing to Ijie jealousy of the 
frontier ofiicers of Efat, my courier had been sub¬ 
jected to many days of needless detention, during 
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which the king had led a distant military expedition ; 
and although compliments arid assurances of wel¬ 
come were not wanting, they ^were coupled with 
the unsatisfactory intelligence that we must trust 
entirely to our own resources, as in the absence of 
His Majesty, no assistance wdiatever could be ren¬ 
dered. 

The rainy season having now fairly set in, it was 
i)elieved that «the ])ools on the upper road would 
furnish a sufficient supply of water, and our course 
was accordingly shajied towards it. Emerging upon 
the extensive plain of Merihan, bounded to the 
westward by the lofty peaked range of Feeoh, our 
route skirted the Buiidoora hills, thickly clothed 
with grass, and vai^dng in .height from six hundred 
to a thousand feet. Way ess, the chief of the Wderna, 
formerly held his head quarters in this neighbour- 
’ hood, at Hagai'o-dera-dubba; but the Eesah So- 
mauli making frei[uent inroads, and at last sleep¬ 
ing off all the cattle of the tribe, it was abandoned. 
The hill ranges on both sides have sent lava streams 
almost to the middle of the plain, but generally it is 
cov<ered with a#»fine light-coloured soil, strewn with 
volcanic ashes and small fragments of obsidian— 
the g^rass, improved by the recent showers, having 
partially acquired a greenish tint. A singular de¬ 
tached hill, Composed of fresh-water limestone, con- 
taiiied a few imjiressions of small spiral shells, whilst 
the surrounding rocks exhibited the usual cellular 
basalt. o 
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No one could conceive that the rugged arid 
wastes whereon he^ trod, had ever in •tlyjinselves 
been either prodyctive or })opulous. Saving the 
labours of the termites, exhibited in endless mounds 
of vast dimensions, no monument of industry re¬ 
deems the inhospitable landscape; yet these mea¬ 
sureless plains, no less than the barren mountain 
ranges so lately traversed, did formerly, as now 
they might, afford * hordes of har(4" soldiers, that 
under a bold leader, such as the mighty Graan, 
who, in the sixteenth century^ unfurled the banner 
of the impostor, and at the head of a countless 
army overran and nearly destroyed the ^thio])i(; 
emi)ire, were admirably adapted to i^ossess them¬ 
selves of the more fertile plains and provinces ad¬ 
joining. Wliatever may have been the virtues and 
endowments of these olden warriors, their })osterity, 
like the dwellings they inhabit, are sudiciently rudb 
and tiegenerate. • 

Wady* Bundoora, clothed m a thicket of vordant 
bushes, had been selected as the halting ground, 
and its appearance promised a copious supi)ly of 
water; but every p8ol proved dry, arftl the iiyirch 
was therefore continued to Madera dpbba—a second 
and similar ravine, which was confidently* expected 
to afford the desired element.. Disappointmt5it«was 
however again in store, and the raift not having 
extended thus far, the usual reseivoirs were* re¬ 
ferred to in vain, the scout still invariably r lurning 
with the intelligence “ mofeeah/' “there is 
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no water.’’ Worse than aU,.information was here 
received ^that not a drop would he found at the next 
station ; whilst, owing to the weajf and tear of skins, 
added to the too confident anticipations indulged, 
barely a s ifiicient supply for even one day accom¬ 
panied the kafilah. 

It had been determined under these untoward 
circumstances, to move on ^t midnight; but after 
an insufferably hot day, rain a^ain interfered. Un¬ 
fortunately it did not fall in sufficient quantities to 
be of much utility ; 4 few pints caught in tarpaulins, 
which, with all available utensils, were placed for 
the reception of the precious fluid, proving very 
inadequate to the wants of our thirsty party. At 
3 A. M. the caravan advanced down the valley, with 
c!Ool refreshing weather, and a fine moon shining 
brightly overhead. From the summit of a tumulus 
bf black lava, marking the point where the un¬ 
dulations of the Bundoora hills trend towards the 
mountains of the Ittoo Galla, an extensive view 
was obtained, with the dawning day, over a country 
bearing the most extraordinary volcanic character— 
hugg craters op. the one hahd towering to the 
clouds, whilst.on the other sank the wide valley 
of Kordeitd, througlJ which lay the high road to 
th 6 *d^olate plains of Errur. 

A few pools of muddy rain-water by the way- 
side were eagerly^ drained by the sinking cattle, 
but a deep ravine, bordered with green trees and 
bushes, was explored, to no purpose; and after 
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crossing the fine open, plain of Eyroluf, abounding 
in gazels and swin^ the road led round the base 
of a remarkable cojie, styled Jebel Helmund, which 
had long been in view. Isolated, and four hundred 
feet in height, with a crater opening to the north¬ 
eastward, which would seem at no -very remote 
period to have discontinued its eruption, it is sur¬ 
rounded by a broad b^t of lava, some three miles 
in diameter. This has formed towards the plain 
a black scarped wall, rising from fifteen to twenty 
feet, of which the wooded crevices teemed with quail, 
partridges, and guinea-fowl, and were said to be so 
many great dens of lions. 

The sultry afternoon was already far advanced, 
when the weary eye was refreshed by a glimpse of 
the verdant plain of Sult^lli, a perfectly level ex¬ 
panse, so curiously overgi’own with pale green vege¬ 
tation as to furnish an exact representation of awidtf 
lake Covered with floating duckweed, around which 
numerous camels were busily browsing on the /ank 
herbage. During the greater part of the year, this 
plain is one vast and delightful sheet of water ; but 
the fairy form of the light-footed gazgsl was presqjitly 
seen bounding over the delusive surface, and although 
clothed throughout with the mefst tantalising verdure, 
it yet proved perfectly dry. The camels were IniJeh 
females, capable of subsisting for days, and even for 
weeks together, without drinking,,whilst their milk 
serves to quench the thirst of their unwashed Be¬ 
douin attendants. Beedur, tjje chief of a section of 
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the D^eni, who resides in this spot during the 
rainy season, had long since deftainped with his clan 
to more distant pastures. , 

Every hollow in the rich black soil abounding 
with shelL, was vainly exi)lored; and after a seven¬ 
teen mile march, weary and thirsty, we were fain to 
encamp on the opposite side, and giving up the 
search as fruitless, to rest satisfied with the nauseous 
contents of water-skins filled ht the putrid pools of 
Meinha-tolli—a second, and if possible a worse, edi¬ 
tion of the impurities brewed at the Salt Lake. 
Both amongst men and (;attle the utmost distress 
prevailed. A suftbeating blast blew incessantly; 
heat almost sufficient to have baked an egg was re¬ 
flected from the adjacent Mack rocks; and nearly 
all of the horses and mules were so completely 
exhausted, that there appeared no prospect of drag- 
‘‘ging them other sixteen miles to the nearest re¬ 
servoir. • 

Bat towards midnight the flood-gates nf heaven 
were providentially opened, and a violent storm 
bursting over the cam}), in less than half an 
hoHr filled every ravine and Ifullow to overflowing, 
and afforded ,a jilentiful and truly seasonable, al¬ 
though transient supply. Tearing up their pickets 
frwn^the saturated soil, the dying animals thrust 
into the turbid stream that rolled through the en¬ 
campment, their, hot noses which for two entire 
days and nights had been strangers to moisture, 
and filled their sunken flanks almost to bursting. 



PROVrPENTlAL DELUfJK. 

Cackling troops of guinea-fowl flocked to the pools 
from the adjacent heights. EmbankifienJts were 
throwm up, and wells excavated; and European, 
Danakil, and camp-follower—Christian, Moslem, end 
Hindoo—all drenched to the skin, falling together 
upon their knees in the posture of thanksgiving, 
sucked down the first copious draught of palat¬ 
able water that had ll)een enjoyed since leaving 
Fialoo. • 
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s 

FIELD OF EXTINCT VOLCAN(}iES.-OASIS OF YOOR 

ERAlN MAROO. 

Singular and interesting indeed is the wild scenerj^ 
in the vicinity of the treacherous oasis of Sult^li. 
A field of extinct volcanic cones, encircled each hy 
a black belt of vitrified lava, environs it on three 
sides; and of these Mount Abida, three thousand 
feet in height, would seem to be the parent, its 
yawning cup, enveloped in clouds, stretching some 
two and half miles in diameter. Beyond, the 
still loftier crater of Aiulloo, the ancient landmark 
of the now decayed empire of ^Ethiopia, is visible in 
dim perspective; and in the extreme distance, the 
great blue Abyssinian /ange, towards which our 
toil-worn steps were directed^ arose in towering 
grandeur to iheokies. 

Volcanic actaon has again and again altered the 
face of the country, wiiich for miles around the base 
of the^arger cones presents one sheet of lava, and 
the whole cluker are connected by small lava streams 
wittt a vast quantity of degraded volcanic substances 
in the adjacent valleys. Yet it is by no means ap¬ 
parent that these alone diave contributed to form the 
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present surface, the south-eastern side of the field 
terminating in mudh older formation t)f. wacke. 
Neither would any .one of the craters appear to have 
been very lately in eruption. Ibrahim Shehdm Abli 
indeed deposed with an oath to having seen Mount 
Abida in flames about twelve years previously ; but, 
on further investigation, there seemed reason to 
believe that the confla^jration he witnessed must have 
been confined to the*long grass with»wluch portions 
of the steep sides are clothed. 

The well-timed deluge of rain which fell during 
the night had been so eagerly drunk by the thirsty 
desert, that when the morning dawned, the only 
traces of the storm were presented in number¬ 
less channels left by the torrent, with here and 
there a muddy pool, around which the guinea-fowl 
were still rallying in clamorous troops. Every 
portion of the road having been saturated, and 
rendftreu far too heavy for the ^aded camels, our 
advance Vas of necessity delayed until noon, jvhen 
we proceeded along a bare alluvial plain, which 
skirted the base of the Kdomi range, and led to 
a few acacia trees of larger growth tjiarf had hejjeto- 
fore been seen. They occupy a hoUpw, named Ras 
Mittur, which is the point of 4nion of the two roads 
from Killulloo, and hence the caravan stnibk-ofF 
across a grassy plain, abounding in herds of graceful 
mhorr\ Our course followed th^ eastern border of 
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the field of truncated cones'; and in JtHb fresh green 
hue of ,the bushes witSi wljich^ this cindery tract is 
studded, was afforded abundant pfoof of the fertility 
of its decomposed lava. 

Passing ^ cluster of Bedouin Jiuts, whose in¬ 
mates were watching their grazing herds of milch 
camels, the road next threaded a narrow belt of 
verdant jungle. This suddenly opened into the 
wide plain oftMoolu, studded in every direction 
with flocks of sheep and goats, assembled from all 
parts of the country round ; and in a deep hollow 
in the yory centre lay the attraction—the oasis of 
Ypof Erai’n Maroo, a noble sheet of water, sur¬ 
rounded by a belt of hillocks, and measuring, during 
even tjiis season of drought, a full mile in diameter. 
It was indeed a sight most refreshing to the eye. 
Troops of water-fowl of various plumage sailed over 
its glassy surface. Birds chattered amongst the 
autumnal branches of the numerous trees, whose 
tall stems, half immersed, rose thickly in the centre, 
and the cool waters of the basin afforded to us 
weary and travel-stained pilgrims the first unlimited 
supply of ptire liquid that we had revelled in since 
bidding adieu tp Jlie shores of India. 

In so sultrj'^ a land,* where, throughout the desert 
and forbidding plain Nature has dispensed the first 
necessary of‘life with a most niggard hand, those 
poo^s which havctuot a constant supply of running 
water soon become adulterated by various decopi- 
positions of organic aq4 inprganic matter. Wacke 
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cannot resist any long exposure, and hence fluid 
in contact with it imflibes oxide of iron and^iniriate 
of soda ; whilst flecks and herds, corrupting the 
ek^ment in a still more offensive manner, not only 
impart a fetid .taste and smell, but stir up the de¬ 
posited mud, which emits a volume of'snlpburetted , 
hydrogen. Yooj- Erain Maroo was free from all 
these inijmrities, and its reservoir affords a never- 
failing su[)])ly; but the surrounding cxmntiy is 
said, during the wet season, to be extremely un¬ 
healthy, violent storms and incessant rain com¬ 
pelling the shepherds to abandon the j)lains and 
wadies, in order to retreat with their flocks to the 
neighbouring mountains. 

From Waraniilli to Moolu, the c^ountry is chiefly 
occupied by the suh-trihes of Deheni, under the 
chiefs Beedur and Boo Bekr Sumbhool, the latter of 

• 

whom usually resides at Hamoosa, anfl the former 
at Dobmj or Sultelli. AlthoTjgh liot always to he 
tnisted, these wanderers appear under a friendly 
garb; hut the lion-hearted guifles and escort, with 
Izhak at their head, had, from the first moment of 
leaving Killulloo, ^becn doing their dtmost* to im¬ 
press upon the minds of their audienoe the extreme 
danger to be apprehended on^this portion of the 
road, from the various wild hordes now adjacefft, 
whom they painted as perfect dare-devifs. 

“ The Galla are Pagans,”* quoth*Ibrahim Sheh^m 
Abli, with a bigotted sneer, “ and, uncircui .cisecl 
knaves that they are, have nev^ heard either of Allah 
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or the Holy Prophet; and as for the Mudaito, 
although nominally Moslems, ftiey have little more 
religion than their infidel neigffbours. But wait 
until I get an opportunity,” he added, with a caper, 
and a sardonic grin, as he unsheathed his creese, 
“ only wait''until I find an opportunity, and, In- 
shdllahy we shall s(j[uare accounts.” 

Many were the harrowdi^.g talcs that had been 
called to mind by the first loom of the Abyssinian 
mountains, touching the toil-worn traveller, who, 
having surmounted • all the perils and privations of 
. the road, and arrived within sight of the promised 
land, had been cut off’ at the veiy last step towards 
the goal. Pei’petual strife is waged betwixt the 
(jalla and Mudaito, and the plain of Moolu forming 
a sort of neutral ground between the countries in¬ 
habited by the rival clans, it proves one continual 
scene of foray and bloodshed. The heathen, watch¬ 
ing like hawks fr6m tjie tops of trees and emiribnces, 
pounce, whenever opportunity offers, upon the flocks 
and herds of the true believers: retaliation is not 
slow to follow, and thus the feud is well and in¬ 
cessantly sustained. * 

During the latter part of the "inarch, the Ras 
el Kafiloh was nearly thrown into hysterics by 
niy sudden desertion from the beaten track. In 
defiance of‘the thraldom which rendered all more 
HB^e prisoners tlian freemen, I had made up my 
mind to dine that night upon venison, and. had 
accordingly taken uptfirms against the alluring herds 
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of sleek and timid antelope that, wi^.h white discs on 
their cruppers, bounded in all directions* before 
the advancing string of camels. Rei)eated inter¬ 
rogatories of Fein tero?” “whither are you go¬ 
ing?” were launched after me in a commanding 
tone of voice, without eliciting the smalfest attention 
or rc])ly. A shot was fired—a fat buck fell—and, 
dismounting, I forth^nth j)roceeded to secure the 
spoils ; an operation Avliich brought frbm their occu¬ 
pation in the adjacent pasture, two ajicicnt Bedouin 
crones in wrinkles and leathern aprons, to be spec¬ 
tators of the dissection. 

I/hak was old and ca])tious, and not seeing ver},’ 
clearly, the apparition was too much for his shat¬ 
tered nerves. “Allah, Allah!” he peevishly ex¬ 
claimed, seizing his broad-headed s[)ear from the 
hand of his henchman, and violently kicking the^ 
flanks of his jaded mule towards the s])ot; “mer¬ 
ciful Vrovidence, what childijih fblly is this? Is 
the Commander a babe that he thus trifles A^ith^the 
safety of the caravan ? 1 did fancy that he possessed 
some sense; but this is positively the act of a 
madman. Look at those Buddoos, they wilt cut*his 
throat immediately, and then we shall-have a pretty 
blood feud, involving the lives of some half a dozen 
Danakil.” 

The process of loading my mule with tfie flesh being 
long opposed by her violent kicking and plungiAg, 
the self-willed old blockhead continued his t’ addle 
with encreasing energy ; buW in spite of all they 
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could both do to prevent me, the haunch was 
finally hrought in, and its appearance hailed hy 
iny companions with considerable delij^ht. It might 
almost as well, however, have been abandoned to the 
vultures of the air, since the Persian cook, who had 
taken alarm at the menace extended to Quilp in the 
prosecution of his kennel duties, perem])torily re¬ 
fused to convert the venison into kahdbs, u})on 
the grornds 'that the knife of the tnic believer 
had not passed across the throat of the victim. 

“Whose dog is Hajji Abdallah Kurmani?” be 
exclaimed in tones that might have been believed 
to issue from a dilapidated bagpipe ; “ whose dog 
is he, 1 repeat,” throwing the hauncli uj)on the 
ground, “that he should be inf i ted to deal with any 
such abomination ? Allah and his Prophet defend 
us, but the Ilajji would as soon think of polluting 
himself with the touch of the unclean beast.” 

This spirited ])fibli(; declaration was by the Moslem 
audience received with the rapturous applause it 
claimed ; and the worthy })ilgrim, fairly carried 
away by the over-boiling of his virtuous indignation, 

t ^ f 

wafe actually piocecding to wreak liis last vengeance 
upon the venison, ^when an arbitrary order was 
issued which he h?d not anticipated. His rations 
were stopped, and he unexpectedly found himself 
subjected to a twenty-four hours’ fast, in excess of 
thfe many inflicted by the. apostle whose shrine 
he had visited at the holv citv. 

V f 

Now the Hajji boreal striking personal resemblance 
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to Huclibras, and moreover displayed a large share 
of tliat hero’s discretion. Since the melancholy dis¬ 
aster at GoongoonJ:eh, he had encumbered himself 
with a musket and a modicum of cartridges; but 
even bv his warmest admirers it must be con- 

V 

fessed, that tliere had never in his demeanour been 
obseived the slightest indication of a design to throw 
himself away by rash K?xj)osure. Entertaining the 
highest respect foi- hfinself, the ])rudeiit son of Iran 
was rarely heard to s])eak of Hajji Abdallah save in 
the respectful third person singjilar. The words of 
Tbrahim Sliehem liad sunk deep into his soul; and 
after the affair of the venison, it was not a little 
diverting to hear him, in his wonted croaking 
accents, ajiostrophisr^the folly and the infatuation 
whicdi had prompted liim to brave the wilds of un- 
ex])loied Africa. 

“ H'ijji Abdfdlah was never taxed with lack of* 
common sense,” he exclaimed .musingly in self 
reproach.* “Allah knows tliere be many greater 
blockheads in this sublunary world than his servant 
the Hajji. is it not wonderful that the chief cook 
to Khwajah MohamtAad Rahim Kh^in fchirazi, |ind 
master, too, of recipes Ibr no fewer than nine-and- 
thirty pildos, should have j)r(#V^en himself such an 
ass, such a son of a burnt father, as voluntarfiy .4;o 
get in the way of abuse for refusing to kahdl un- 
hallowed meat which died without the knife ^ or 
the llismillah ? and, worse still, in the way of having 
his own throat divided everj minute of each day 
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anti nigrlit by these bloodthirsty infidels ? ‘ La 

haul willah koowut illah hi]lah*ali ul-uzeem.,^ ‘there 
is no power nor virtue save in^God.’ What true 
believer in the fair jirovince of Kiiruiiin would ever 
have suspeeted Hajji Abdallah of bringing bis beard 
to so vile a market? ” 
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MKNACK OF THE DAR JMUDAlTO.— MOOLU ZUCHIR, 

AND BURJHTDDA. 

• 

lioo I^EKR SuMBHooL vuid Diitali Mohaimiiad, chiefs 
of that section oftheDebeni styled Sidi Tl/ibroo, had 
meanwhile sneaked into the canij) at tlie lu‘ad ol an 
appropriate retinue; of ruftians, and haciiie: been 
duly propitiated wdtli tobacco and blue calico, they 
deputed a son of the latter to represent the tribe, 
as an earnest of the black mail havini^been levied. 
Mohammad Ali pro])osed under these circumstances 
to halt d day, both in ordei* to [H’otit by the first o[)-* 
portunit^ enjoyed of i)urifyinji: cuir raiment, and, 
which warf of still higher importaiu;e, to refresl^ the 
wavworn beasts. But the Ras was in such dii-c alarm 
of the Bedouins and Gall.'i, that he had been with 
the utmost difhculty prevailed upon Jo encapip ijear 
the water, and no persuasion coukl jiow eliciit his 
consent to tarry. Columns of* smoke wdiicli arose 

•f 

high and dense from the country in advaiKie, dftl liot 
tend to diminish his apprehensions. • A shadowy 
human figure stealing along lh(^ summit of Jhe 
gloomy cliff's whkdi overiiung our camp, redoubled 
his mental perturbation ; and^natheniatizing Moolu 
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as the most dangerous nest of thieves and cut¬ 
throats along the entire road, he would that minute 
have resumed the march in the dead of night, had 
not heavy rain comi)el]ed him to bite his nails until 
a late hear the following forenoon, by which time 
the camel furniture had become dry. 

But the event proved that there were on this 
occasion some grounds for mieasiness. During the 
[)rocess of loa/ling, three moifnted Mudaito scouts, 
wild-looking beings, rode into camp in a sus])icious 
manner: and immediatclv after we had moved out 
of the bed of the hollow, whence the road led over 
an extensive plain covered with low shrubby under- 
grow'th, the lias cl Katilah,who momentarily waxed 
more hdgety and excited, called a general luilt, and 
assumed his shield and brass-mounted sj)ear. 

“ Look well to your weaj)ons,” he observed with 
'a truly commander-in-chief-like delivery, “and let 
all the proprietors of fire-arms lead the van with 
mys^elf. Two thousand of the Dtir MudaHo are out 
on a foray against the Galla of the neighbouring 
hills, and I have received certain intelligence that 
they purpose this day to fall upon the caravan. 
May Allah protect his servants in the coming 
strife!” ■ < 

..Statable defensive preparations were made with- 
gut delay; the camels were formed ten deep, and 
thc^ Danakil and IJy goinauli escort, with loins 
girded for the fight, brought up the rear. '"Scarcely 
had these arrangements been completed, when 
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a band of fifty warriors were descried advancing in a 
compact body over Hic brow of an adjacent eminence. 
Carrying tlieir roynd bucklers on the Jeft arm, and 
bristling their bright sjiears, they pressed rapidly 
towards the front of our line, “ on hostile deeds 
intent.” Out to meet them sprang the fiery little 
cham])ion Ibrahim Shehem, who jianted to flesh his 
CTecse in the body of •another Mudaito, and twenty 
stout warriors, casting oft’ their u])per garments to 
give freredom to their limbs, were not far beliind 
him. The caravan remained motionless to watch 
the event, and our I’ormidable line of rifles fronted 
the foe, who no sooner perceived the muzzles bear¬ 
ing directly on their ])haianx, than they lowered their 
spears to demand a parley, and described themselves 
to be en route from Jebel Abida to join their 
c;lansmen, who were gathering at the waters of 
Alar^to, preparatory to a or onslaught, 

upon their hereditai^ enemies, j:hc Alla and Ittoo 
Galla. • 

The mareh was resumed immediately upon this 
banditti passing quietly to the rear, and Ibrahim 
Shehemi Abli rehqjsc^l into his wonted cewnposure ; but * 
the foot-prints of several other parties being shortly 
afterwards discovered, the bea«en track was abandoned 
altogether, in order, if })osssible, to avoid Rieftting 
the marauders in number, when the«j)lunder of so 
i-icli a caravan would doi^btless Jiave been ossjiyed. 
An advance guard reconnoitred the country frmn 
the summits of trees and termite cones, which alone 
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admitted of an uninterrupted view over the tJiick 
hushes that clothed tJie entire* face of the ])]ain. 
'I'hese were interspersed with rich yellow grass, 
swarming with antelope, hares, bustard, and florikiii; 
whilst tine cedar-like camel thr stretched their 
long arms over troops of jii*^ idoes, j . of par¬ 
tridges, and spur-fowl. Th Has would not suffer a 
trigger to be drawn, lest the report should attract to 
the spot the much-dreaded Mudaito; hut althougli 
hundreds of warriors might have been ambushed in 
the dense covert uni)erceived, it was safely traversed 
without further hostile demonstration ; and the 
(rountiy becoming gradually more and more open, 
the view extended to tlie fine peaked range near 
Afruhba, inhabited by the *ttoo Gal la—^wai’-hawks 
of the mountains, who are distinguished for their 
sanguinary ferocitv. 

’ A cloud of dust in the extreme distance being 
believed to prognosticate a rush of these wild harse- 
men, ,tbc caravan was'again halted ere it had pro¬ 
ceeded far over the open plain , but the magnifying 
])owers of my j) 0 (;ket teles(! 0 ])e detecting the objects of 
alarm in a tr»op of scudding ostriches, Izhak’s con¬ 
fidence once more returned. The residue of our 

f 

march lay over cracked and blackened soil, from 
>\'liidi the vegetation had been burnt the jireceding 
day, the embers still smouldering in various di- 
rectipns, although fhe columns of smoke had ceased 
to ascend. 

Neither fuel nor water could he discovered at 
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the ground selected for our bivouac, but a small 
su])i)ly of tlic lattep rct^uisite was obtaiRcd on the 
way, from a muddy brook trickling over the charred 
surface of the soil, and filling the gaping cracks and 
crevices on its progress towards the lower ground. 
This was caused ’ y the wady at Moolu Zughir, 
near Afrubba, some miles to the southward, having 
been filled to overflowing by the recent heavy rain. 
Moolu Tani, or “ thti other Moolu,’’.afforded a most 
alluring s])ot of bright green vegetation just sj)rout- 
ing from the rich soil which here abounds, and 
among it the cattle luxuriated until dark. Sundry 
invocations were now performed with horrid yells, 
to enable one of the savages to divine the coming 
of rain ; but a night })assed in vigilance by sentinels 
posted on ant-hills, which afforded an uninterruj)tod 
view over th^ surrounding plain, gave ]jlace to dawn 
withoiA any molestation from thunder-storm, Galla, 
or Mudaito. ^ 

Betimes in the morning ohr march was resumed 
across an alluvial plain, which a few days later in 
the season would probably have presented a swani[> 
impassable to eamefe ; but no difficulties wert^ now 
experienced, and the caravim passed merrily on 
towards a conspicuous barn-«.haped hill, which had 
been visible for many miles. At its base, •aryjong 
sundry other cairns, stood a mound of loose stones 
encircled by a thorn fenye, an^ almost concealed 
under the forest of withered boughs that decked 
every part. J3eneath this grotto repose the sainted 
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bones of Otliman, a celebrated Tukhaiel sheikh of 
(la^'s long gone. Amidst prayers and ejaculations 
in honour of the departed, accordjng to the custom 
still ]>revalent in the southern parts of continental 
Eurojie, each warrior of the Bedouin escort first in 
order, and then the drivers as they passed, having 
previously plucked from some adjacjent tree a branch 

of verdant misseltoe, adorned the venerated pile ; and 

\ 

long ere the ai^rival of the lasV camel, it had ex- 
changed its sober autumnal garb for the bright green 
mantle of spring. 

Picturesque cluinjis of magnificent camel-thorns 
here studded the face of the landsca])e, and, covered 
with golden blossoms, jierfumed the entire atmo¬ 


s])here. I'he myrrh tree flourshed on the hill-side, 
and the “ garsee'' was first found under a load of fruit 
resembling that of the “ Icecheey The bright crimson 
f/id[) possesses an agreeable acidity, and the kernel 
that it envelopes pleases the Daiuikil in a ineas of 
shcep^’s-tail fat. No '^^ood had hitherto been seen 
sufficiently dense to invite the elephant; hut in this 
covert the giant evidently existed; and the oryx, 


appropriately styled "" Ahoo el imroon,” “the father 
of horns,” ranged in considerable numbers; the 
half-devoured carcass lof one which had been slain 


the,,])i\!!ceding night, attesting the presence also of 
the “ king of beasts.” 

Tlje agility of the Ada'iel in reclaiming a refrac- 
torv camel, although often witnessed with adniira- 
tion, had never been more prominently exhibited 
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than durinp; this march. One of the most skittish 
and unmanageable dnimals of tlie whole Jiundred 
and seventy, had very judiciously been selected by 
Izhak for a large chest containing medical stores, 
and the halter was usually held by a gentle slave girl, 
whom it was the delight of the “ Sah/b cl Bayzah” 
to cuff and maltreat. Taking a sudden whim into 
its bead, the restive bi^ast, after the ])erfonnance ol’ 
sundrj^ preliminary ])limges to ascectain if the load 
were firm, dashed off the road, galloped over the 
feeble maid, and, smashing her water-gourd into a 
thousand fragments, roaring and bellowing, ])ursue(l 
its headlong career across the stony plain, i^hials 
and bottles were undergoing a most destructive dis¬ 
ci])! ine, when a fleet-footed savage, who was in hot 
])ursuit, and had already twice turned the i’ugitivc, 
darting across its orbit, abru])tly terminated these 
gratuiious and uncouth gambols by a sudden twitch 
of the iiose-ro])e, which brought .owner, dromedary, 
and medicine-chest, simultaneously to the rarth, 
with a crash that sounded ominously enough, al¬ 
though not the slightest injury was sustained by 
either. 

Meanwhile the caravan had reached FJurdudda, 
where a large pool of dir^^y rain-water extended 
strong inducements to encamp, and again l<^d .to a 
violent altercation between the authorities. A])-. 
j)rehensive of misunderstandings with the Bedouin 
shepherds in the vicanity, Izhak had sapiently re¬ 
solved to proceed some miles further to a waterless 
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station, whilst Mohammad Ali, insisting that the 
kafilah should halt, commenced the work of un¬ 
loading. Thi) camels of either })arty were for some 
time divided : but the Ras, after trying the stratagem 
of advance without shaking his rival’s resolution, 
finally yielded u]) the point with a bad grace, and 
all set up their staff. 

The outline of the high land of Abyssinia, which 
had been fin t indistinctly visible from Sultelli, now 
stood out in bold relief; and to the soutbw^ard the 
view'^ wnis bounded by the lofty hills of the Afrubba, 
Farsa, and A/bdti Gal la, wdiere coffee grows wild 
in abundance. An intermediate extensive prospect 
is obtained over the thickly-wooded Moolu plain, 
stretching some thirty miles in the direction of 
Errur. This latter is the residence of the old sheikh 
[lajji Ali Mohammad, and the head-cpiartcrs of the 
Debcni, wdio take hereditary share in the waters of 
the valley with their brethren the WfSema.^ It 
forms, moreover, a ])lace of resort for ev6ry wan¬ 
dering vagabond in the surrounding country who 
])ossesses a shec]), a goat, or an ox, or has the ability 
and the inclination to assert his‘'privilege of erecting 
a temporary cabin ; and thus the recurrence of each 
season of drought, cofnpelling the abandonment of 
less* faf'oured pastures, pours in its migratory swarm 
to swell the more permanent muster upon the sultry 
plains of Errur, and to create the strife inseparable 
from a gathering of these lawless hordes. 

Of the nature of a pastoral life in the desert, the 
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tale recounted in the cnsiiine; chapter will afford a 
good illustration. Thfi facts that it emhocUes are from 
the mouth of one, of the Wdenia escort, but as a 
strictlv literal translation would liardlv have been 
intelligible to the majority of my readers, I have 
again been compelled to deviate in n^any respects 
from the words employed by the narrator. 
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.. CHATOER XXXJI. 

A TALK or THE PLAINS OF ERROR. 

« 

Aylia was "hci ooineliest of the dark-eyed daugli- 
ters of the desert. Sixteen tropical suniiuers had 
already rij)ened a form modelled in that ex([nisite 
perfection which nature is wont hestow ujion her 
wildest works, and tlie native symmetry of the sylph¬ 
like maid w'as yet unblemished by any of those bar¬ 
barous improvements wherein her nation delight. 
Her sparkling eye, fringed with long silken lashes, 
in brilliancy eclipsed the i)et gazel that-ever bounded 
i)y her side ; and the graceful gambols of the 
sportive fawn would seem to have been inspired by 
the fair)?^ footste]) of its blooming mistress’. Luxu¬ 
riant hair fell in elf-like tresses over her ebon 
shoulder. Teeth of ivorv vMiiteness were revealed 
by a radiant'sipile that ever [Mayed over her ani¬ 
mated features ; and few indeed of her virgin charms 
were veiled under the'^ folds of the slender draj)ery 
that belongs to the Bedouin shepherdess. 

The maid tendeil her father’s flocks in the vale 
of E(rmr, constantly the scene of predatory incursion 
on the pint of the ruthless savages that hover round 
the border. When least exj)ected, the Galla war- 
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hawks of the adjacent mountains were wont to^fito^p* 
from their rocky fasftiesses, and to sweep* ^way the 
riches of the Wdema. The treacherous *Eesah, 
although ready to extend the hand of friendship, was 
nothing loath to the appropriation of other men’s 
chattels; and throughout all the nDmade Adel 
hordes, whose tents were erected during the more 
sultry months, the feurj and the desultory skirmish 
favoured the inroads of the foe. Anwsngst the sur¬ 
rounding clans, even her own tribe w^as not noto¬ 
rious for its honesty, and by fiieciuent depredations 
abroad, it invited the foray of reprisal. Thus the 
brawl and the mortal encounter would follow the 
stillness of indolent existence with a rapidity not 
less startling than freejuent, and none knew what 
the next hour might bring iorth 

But fear ha/1 no jilaee in the breast of the daugh¬ 
ter ot v)ld Ali Nursed in the lap ot strife, the* 
Bedouin blood of her roving siroi coursed through 
her young veins, and she pursued hei Arcadian 
occupation beneath the spreading boughs of the 
venerable acacia, chantiifg to her gazel the wild ditty 
that revealed the thratdom of her he;^rt,*or Usteiwng 
to the bleat of her black-faced lambs from the Hejaz. 
Often had the shrill war-whofej) rung through the 
wild valley, and the rush of the gathering warriors 
who flew to answer the summons, 'hrrested her 
plaintive song, but only lately hadL it caused he^ to 
spring to her feet with a throbbing bosom ; a’^d now 
she would sigh as she sank again upon the smooth 
VOL. I. r • 
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bapk that formed her favourite seat, for the swain 
for whom her soft eyes had been strained across the 
flickering desert was not among the number of those 
that had swept past, and she knew not why, nor 
whither he had gone. 

Memy weie the ardent suitors who had wooed the 
hand of the blooming Aylia, and often-times had 
she been sought from her avaricious father, who 
viewed the still expanding attractions of his daugh¬ 
ter as a certain source of increase to his ill-gotten 
and idolised wealth, None, however, had yet been 
able to produce the price set upon the damsel’s 
charms, neither had any possessed an advocate in 
her eloquence. Her heart had already been tacitly 
relinquished, but her hand she knew to be in the 
gift of her sire. 

Ambeesa it was who had silently gained this 
ascendancy over the green affections of the maid. 
The milch goats of Irripa, his mother, were by her 
driven daily to pasture, and his wigwam was within 
spear’s throw of her own. They had known each 
other from earliest infancy,*for they came upon the 
worJd’s* stage jn the self-same hour. They had 
feasted andth^y had played together as children; and 
now that their young hearts had become entwined, 
it'wafe his wont to accompany the nymph into the 
vale, where they would hold converse the livelong 
day. The vapid language of the savage admits of 
but a limited embodiment of the softer passions; 
but the simple courtship of the uncultivated was 
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ablv sustained. Aylia felt the force of her charms 
when she saw the warrior grasp the spear and 
shield, without whidi no Bedouin ever crosses the 
threshold of his cahin—^in order that he might chase 
the fawn that she had coveted; or when he drew 
water from the well in her gourd, to replenish again 
and again the ox-hide that formed a drinking trough 
for her thirsty flock. ^ And Amheesa felt himself 
amply rewarded when the slender fi&gers of the 
blooming girl decked his hair with the aromatic 
herbs that she had plucked in the wild meadow, or 
counted over the ewes that they were shortly to 
possess in common. 

Amheesa was ever in the foremost rank when 
the spear was thrown over the shoulder of the 
brave; and successful in every foray, he had won 
wealth as well* as fame. None appeared more 
frecjuentiy in the many-tailed leopard spoils which 
form tlie garb of victory; ancj thh white feather 
always floated above his raven locks. But his 
father having been treacherously murdered by the 
Eesah, a blood feud clung to the old man’s sole 
descendant; and it formed to him a source of self- 
reproach, that although he had for years dogged 
the footsteps of the assassin, tlfe opportunity had 
never yet occurred when he might wash out the“ 
stain! A skulker amongst his clansmen at a dis¬ 
tant oasis, the cowardly savage had •profited by hi« 
deep cunning to baffle the creese of the avei'ger; 
and he still vaunted his tioph^r of blood without 

T 2 
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any account of its acquisition liaving been re- 

• 1 * 
quired. 

But the day of reckoning and of retribution was 
now nigh it hand. The mother of Ambeesa had 
counted out the dowry demanded of any who should 
espouse young Aylia, and had claimed the girl as 
her daughter-in-law elect. At the sight of the 
beeves, and the fat rams, ‘and the trinkets, and the 
trumpery cl6ths, the sole remaining eye of the old 
sheikh glistened with a lustre that it had not 
known for years* but his haughty soul could ill 
brook the thought of his daughter being wedded to 
one whose father’s death thus rested unavenged. 
“Get thee hence, young man,” he exclaimed sternly, 
shaking his silvered locks, after a short inward con¬ 
flict with his avarice—“ Get thee hence, nor show 
thy face again within my doors as a suitor until 
thou hast appeased the spirit of thy murdered sire. 
The blood of iiim, to whom thou art indebted for 
existence crieth aloud to thee for ven^ance; and 
Wulldhi^ until the grave of Hassan shall have been 
soaked bj thy hands, thou shalt not talk to Ali of 
Kis daughter!” 

Ambeesa* sought not his dark mistress, but 
snatching the speai and buckler which had been 
carefully deposited in a corner of the cabin, stalked 
forth without uttering a syllable. Passing his own 
fmt in mental 'abstraction, he took the road to the 
brook, and throwing himself u}>on his face, drew a 
deep draught to allry the fever that consumed him. 
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Then whetting his brass-mounted crefise to the 
keenest edge upon a smooth stone, he muttered a 
dread oath betwixt* his clenched teeth, and strode 
moodily across the sandy plain. 

The great annual fair had already assembled at 
the sea-port of B^rbera, and tribes from’ all parts of 
the country were flocking thither with their motley 
wares. The curious stSills of the fat Banians from 
India were thronged from morning ufltil night with 
barbarians from the adjacent districts, who brought 
peltries and drugs to be exchanged; and the cla¬ 
mour of haggling and* barter was liourly increased 
by the arrival of some new caravan of toil-worn 
pedlars from the more remote depths of the interior, 
each laden with an accession of rich merchandise to 
be converted into baubles and blue calico, at a clear 

i 

net profit to the specious Hindoo of two hundred 
per cent. Myrrh, ivory, and gum-arabic; civet, 
frankiflcense, and ostrich-featjiersf, were piled in 
every corner of his booth; and the tearing of ^ILs 
of Nile stuff* and Surat cloth, and the counting out 
of porcelain beads, was^incessant so long as the 
daylight lasted. Witliered beldames,* with crackfed 
penny-trumpet voices, were meanvdiile actively 
employed in the erection of ^ new edifices; ^ and 
more and more camels were ever pouring towards 
the scene of primitive commerce, loaded with the 
long elastic ribs, and the coarse date mattiiig 
which form the skeleton and shell of the noraade’s 
wigwam. 
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It was •dusk when Ambeesa entered the long 
centre street of this busy scene. He had journeyed 
many days alone and on foot, ^and his mantle, and 
his arms, and his lofty brow, were alike deeply 
stained with the disguising dust of the desert. A 
gang of Bones, with a stalking ostrich, driving be¬ 
fore them sundry asses laden with the spoils of the 
chase, amved at the same ..moment from the oppo¬ 
site direcvion. Rude parchment-covered quivers, 
well stocked with poisoned, shafts, hung negligently 
by their side, suspended by the tufted tail of a lion, 
and with their classic bows over their wiry shoulders, 
the gypsey votaries of Diana advanced, swearing and 
blaspheming, towards the Eesah quarter of the strag¬ 
gling encampment. 

The light which gleamed through the black goat- 
hair awning of a Guragu^ slave-merdiant, fell upon 
the features of the wild party as it passed; and 
Ambeesa’s heart" bead high with exultation when, in 
the person of one whose matted locks were deco¬ 
rated with a dirty ostrich-plume, he fancied he 
could recognise tlie very loe of whom he was in 
search.* I'he ^ archer was in truth a most trucu¬ 
lent-looking knave—one who, if his visage did not 
strangely belie him, might have been the perpe¬ 
trator of any atrocity. The tail fat of four Bdr- 
bera rams encmsted his head in a perfect helmet 
ofi tallow, and t*he putrid entrails of the antelope 
he had last slain, were slung in noisome coils about 
his neck. His repulsive front displayed, thix)ugh 
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the accumulated filth of forty years, a perfect maze 
of mystic figures in*tattooed relief, on which were 
imbedded amulets •stitched in greasy leather; and 
the distended lobes of his enormous ears were so 
loaded with pewter rings, that not another could 
have been squeezed in. A gap, conseqdent upon the 
loss of five front teeth in a recent brawl, made room 
for a quid of no ordinjiry dimensions. Two small 
sunken blear eyes, wliich appeared to work upon a 
swivel, squinted alterijgitely; and on his meagre 
sunken cheek yawned a seam five inches in length, 
inflicted by his own father during a certain moonless 
night at Errur, when a stab in the back had aroused 
the veteran from deep sleep to his mortal struggle. 

“ Stay you here, Moosa,” quoth one of the bow¬ 
men, addressing this captivating hero, as they 
stopped before the doorway of an unfinished cabin 
at no great distance beyond the rover’s pall,— 
“ tarry you here, and, Inshdllahy we’ll turn out these 
lazy wenches to unload the asses.’* 

Tlie name had not been lost upon Ambeesa, who, 
like all of his bigot creetf, placed the firmest rehance 
in fate. He had sWbrn never to letufn mntil^he 
should have given the body of Moosa to the wild 
beasts, where the vultures iniglit pick out his eyes; 
and now the object of his weary journey was already 
within his reach; his father’s murderer was before 
him, and Aylia was without-doubt 4iis own! • 

WogeWi maaniy wogerri vmani^ wogerri rr laniy*^* 
repeated the Wdema coldly^ as he extended his 
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Open hand towards the doomed victim in token of 
amity. .. Wogerriy wogerri, * wogerri” carelessly 
responded the savage, at the ^ame time passing 
his greasy fingers mechanically over the palm of 
the other. The same triple salutation again re¬ 
iterated, was thrice returned ; and it gradually 
dwindled away to an assenting *'mnhuniy** in itself 
fully as frigid as the wearisome repetitions of in- 
(juiry had been deeply treacherous. 

Moosa stooped to shakg the pebbles from his 
sandal. His bare back was towards the Woema, 
for the garment had fallen from his brawny shoulder. 
Seizing the opportunity, and muttering through his 
closed teeth an inaudible invocation to Allah, 
Ambeesa suddenly drew his creese, plunged the 
razor-edged blade to the very hilt into the yielding 
spine of his unsuspecting foe, tore. the vaunting 
white feather from his greasy locks, spurned the 
prostrate carcass" witli his foot, spat upon tlie un¬ 
seemly features now distorted in the agonies of death, 
and fled into the wilderness. 

Months had elapsed, and the festive season had 
noij^ returned at which the B(;douins annually cele¬ 
brate their weddings. Many a dark-eyed damsel 
had been led by he^ happy swain to the nuptial 
wigwam, when a gayer procession than usual was to 
be seen passing up the centre street of the encamp¬ 
ment at Gaiel. Eight wrinkled matrons led, bran¬ 
dishing swords and creeses, and dancing with truly 
Amazonian gestures, whilst they all joined in dis- 
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cordant chorus to the thumping of a kettle-drum. 
The charms of the maiden bride who foHojived, and 
had been long betrothed, were screened from vulgar 
gaze beneath a canoj)y of blue calico, borne by a 
party of the village belles, splendid with porcelain 
jewellery and grease—their arms, like* those of the 
sister Graces, entwining each other’s waists ; whilst 


every idle blackguaijd that could be mustered, 
swelled the nuptial*train. At intervals, the music 
of the tambourine gave place to a shrill vocal solo, 
when the nymphs pirouetted in a mazy circle; and 
the procession, after thus j)arading through the 
hamlet, was preceded on its return by a party of 
dirty urchins bearing the dower in ornamented 
baskets woven of the wiry leaf of the palm. Mas¬ 
sive earrings of brass and cop})er were amongst the 
treasuj’es, and the much prized, though far from be¬ 
coming coif of blue calico which forms the badge of 
the Weuded wife, had not been forgotten. 

AyliaVas still the fairest of all the daughters of 
her tribe, and Ambeesa ever the foremost when the 
spear was thrown ovrf the shoulder of the warrior. 
Happiness and coiftent reigned ip the rude^hut. ' 
No harsh word had ruffled the existence of the 


young pair, and the strangei^ never passed the door 
without the ready draught of milk being profl?red, or 
the kind word exchanged. But in accof dance with the 
barbarous usage of the Adel Bedouin, the wifi^ was 
to remain an inmate of her father’s dwelli’^g, until 
she should have become the ^lother of three children. 
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’Twas in the sultry summer months, and the fiery 
sun poured his fiercest rays 'from his meridian 
throne. No human eye was ahle to endure the 
broad glare that pervaded the vast sandy plain of 
Errur; all animate nature shrank under the scorch¬ 
ing heat, wliich had even curled the few scanty tufts 
of withered vegetation. Not a creature moved, and 
no sound was heard save wlien the deathlike still- 

fu. 

ness which pervaded this desolate scene was broken 
by the rush of some angry wliirlwind tearing every 
thing before it, as it swept in wreckless wrath among 
the frail mat tenements of the location—unroofing 
some and filling others with dust and pebbles—and 
eliciting a deep curse from the drowsy savage whose 
rest it had disturbed. 

Suddenly the shrill war-cry arose in the distance. 
Electrical in its cftect, every slumberer started to his 
feet, and each hut, which had for hours been silent 
as the tomb, poured forth its warrior, armed»and 
readynfor the fight. On the verge of the plain was 
descried a band of the Alla Galla driving off a troop 
of camels, and with the p'biuts of their spears 
goading Uie awkjvard animals 16 a grotesque gallop. 
Their remoteness, and the unnatural speed to which 
they had been urged, iviparted, through the medium 
of the ihirage, the appearance of dismembered animals 
^.ying in portions through the deceptive atmosphere. 
Now^ a head attached to a^ long neck was separated 
from the body, and elevated many , feet above its 
])roper place; and now animated legs of exaggerated 

2 
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length could alone be perceived flitting fast over the 
sultry desert. Unattached tails danced .in the qui¬ 
vering vapour, £yad the entire distance was alive 
with fragments of men and dromedaries, which 
seemed to be hurried through the air by some mys¬ 
terious agency. . 

Galla and Woeina, pursuer and pursued, scoured 
for some hours over#the sandy waste; and it was 
near sunset when ftie pagan maraijders were over¬ 
taken on the confines of their own territories. A 
sharp conflict ensued ; and tw,o on each side having 
fallen, the booty was retaken, and. the unbelievers 
put to flight by the sous of the Faithful. 

From the door of her father’s wigwam Aylia 
watched with inw'ard misgivings the return of the 
victors; and as she saw the bodies of the fallen 
borne upoi\ the shoulders of their comrades, her 
young heart throbbed audibly, for her newly-wedded 
Imsbaiid was one of those who l^d gone forth. As 
her straining gaze fell upon* the still gory cqrse of 
him she loved, a flood of hot tears dimmed her 
lustrous eyes, and UiH;ering a piercing shriek, she 
sank senseless at tke threshold. Roused ag^n to* 
life, the bereaved girl filled the hut^with her doleful 
cries, and shriek succeededg*shriek as she bewailed 
her fallen condition. Death would indeed lutvebeen 
almost preferable to the lot accorded by her destiny.. ^ 
The property brought at Ijis marriage by the deceas¬ 
ed w^as resumed by liis grasping relatives, and the la^e 
light-hearted wife became once again a slave under 
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the roof of her avaricious parent, there to lead a life 
of drudgery' until another wealthy suitor should pay 
the dower fixed upon her chamiij. But the light 
elastic step was gone, by which Aylia had erst been 
distinguished above all the Woema maidens. The 
full black orbs, had lost their wonted lustre, and the 
radiant smile no longer beamed over her faded 
features. The orphan pledge of her first love clung 
to a widowed breast, and the lieaYt that beat beneath 
was broken by the untimely fate of the brave 
Ambeesa. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ARRIVAL AT HAO, AND FIRST GLIMPSL OF THE 

H AWASH. 

During the recit^ of the foregoing tale, a group 
of slatternly females belonging to the Ittoo Galla 
had sauntered carelessly into camp with ox-hides 
for barter, and tobacco, the produce of their own 
high hills. Their abrupt departure as the evening 
shades drew on, did not fail to excite suspicions as 
to the object of their visit, and at the going down 
of the sun a caution was promulgated by the Ras, 
enjoining a vigilant look out for Galla and wild 
bea&ts. His earnestness might almost have led1:o 
th6 anticipation of a rush of wild equestrians before 
the teAnination of the first watch, or a clmrge of 
hungry lions from the adjacent gloomy thicket; but 
the cry of “ wolf!” Had been too often dinned into 
our ears; and although both eldq’s jftid .escort had 
sworn that this night at least should be one of wake¬ 
fulness, no surprise was eli^ted by the disappearance 
of their bushy heads, one after the otherT beneath 
the mats—^an example which was sl)eedily followed^ 
by all the Europeans off duty, as the rain^began 
again to tumble in torrents, 

Kt veterem in limo ceoinere querelam." 
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The fear of attracting the “ Buddoo,” as the 
much-dreaded marauders of every class were generi- 
cally designated, still invariably brought us an order 
which there was no gainsaying, to strike and pack 
the tent before sunset, however threatening the 
aspect of the weather. But the despotism of the 
Ras was light in comparison with the tyranny ex¬ 
ercised by his unaccommodating train. At what¬ 
ever hour or the night the arbitrary mandate to 
load might be promulgated, it was required that our 
bedding should forthwith be delivered at the quarters 
of the arrogant driver to whom it pertained, since he 
declined making his camel walk to the spot. More¬ 
over, the delay of a few minutes ivas sufficient to 
condemn it to be left on the ground, notwithstanding 
that preparations often occupied two hours or more, 
which might as well have been devoted to rest—this 
wanton curtailment of sleep being doubly felt after 
the heavy noctumabduty that devolved upon all.’ 

From the oasis of Yoor Erai'n Mdroo to'Hao, a 
few miles eastward of the Hawash, the country is 
claimed by the Tukhail, who Acknowledge as their 
leader Sheikh Qomer Buttoo ibn Ali. Tliis old 
man is blind of the left eye, and is said to have lost 
it by an hereditary visitation, which through every 
Ijeneratibn has similarly disfigured his ancestors— 
otory that reminds us of the Arab chief of the 
Foudthli, inhabiting' the deserts inland of Aden, who 
is renowned for the hereditary possession of two 
thumbs upon the right hand. In the dead of night 
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our camp was visited by this venerable Polyphemus, 
and he very narrowly escaped being shot by the 
sentinels. He wag attended by his hopeful son and 
heir, who has already qualified for the succession ; 
and after each had received a piece of blue calico in 
the clandestine manner which these savages prefer to 
a more orthodox public presentation, they slunk 
away, well satisfied with their booty. 

The route on the 9th led across the flat of Halik- 
diggi Kabir, a continuation of the Moolu plain, 
extending from the Azboti and Ittoo ranges to the 
mountains Aiulloo and Abida. Twelve miles in 
breadth, it presents one monotonous alluvial level, 
treeless, but thickly covered with grass, inter¬ 
spersed with dwarf shrubs, and enlivened by herds 
of the elegant mhorr, amongst which the secretary 
bird occasionally strutted in native dignity. Baezas 
and zebras, too, were descried on the bills which* 
bound Ihe flat; and a luckless Jeopard being de¬ 
tected ii? the act of stealing across the expjinse, 
was instantly pursued by the Danakil escort, who, 
having hooted and hutited the terrified animal into a 
bush, transfixed his# carcass without deagt tjjirty 
spears. . 

The whole landscape was^ilive during this ani¬ 
mated scene, which scarcely occupied a irfinute; 
and in due process of time the panting warrioiu. 
rejoined the caravan, their ijecks, ^ears, and shields, 
adorned with strips of the victim’s tail, whilst he 
who, by dint of superior wind and fleetness, had drawn 
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the first blood, was by his comrades publicly in¬ 
vested with the spotted spoils that he had won. The 
appearance of a stray horseman ^ho had taken part 
in the chase, and now returned with the hunters, gave 
birth to an apprehension that the Ittoo Galla were 
descending to plunder us. The ranks were accord¬ 
ingly closed, and due preparations made for defence; 

but in this as well as the former alarm, the fears of 

1 

the wary Pas proved groundless. 

A descent of thirty feet over a narrow tongue of 
land, led into the .valley of Halik-diggi Zughir, 
styled by the Adaiel the great Hawash—its breadth 
being about two and a half miles, and the bed a 
perfect level, covered wdth fine grass, on which 
grazed a troop of wild asses. Bounded throughout 
the serpentine progress by parallel banks of cor¬ 
responding height and appearance, the ^hollow would 
seem to extend from the mountains of the Ittoo 
Galla north to th^ Aiiilloo volcano, and must have 
been„once the channel of a considerable “Stream— 
that of the Hawash perhaps, which river may 
not im])robably have been diverted into its present 
coufse 4t the period when the extensive volcanic 
tract around JVfount Abida was in a state of activity, 
and when subterranes^n influence must have caused 
extraordinary revolutions in the entire* aspect of 
.4he country. 

JHere occurred,, the l^t specimen seen of the 
Kurb^ta, the myrrh-bearing tree \ of which two 

' Balsam Often dron Myrrha. 
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varieties are found abundantly over all the barren 
hill sides, from the^ Doomi valley to the borders 
of the Hawash. That producing the better descrip¬ 
tion of the gum resin, is a dwarf shrub, with deeply 
serrated crisp leaves of a dull green ; whereas the 
other, yielding a substance more like balm than 
myrrh, attains a height of ten feet, and has bright 
shining leaves. From any bruise or incision inflicted, 
the “ hofali ” flows copiously in the form of a milky 
juice, possessing a perceptible acidity, which either 
evaporates or undergoes a chenycal change when the 
gum fonns. Left ungathered, it becomes hard with 
the loss of the volatile oil, and thus crumbles away; 
but if the wound be cleared freciuently, a very large 
quantity may be collected during the seasons, which 
occur in January, when the buds appear after the 
first rain, and again, when the seeds are ripe, in 
March. “ 

Three ounces of the finest myrrh and one of 
dross, may thus be obtained during the year^ and 
the secreting vessels lying immediately under the 
epidermis, a very slight bend in a branch makes 
it flow freely. Th» wandering sjiepherds eUher 
tear off one of the lower limbs, or,so bruise the 
stem with a heavy stone, as# to retard the growth 
of the tree; but every new sprout is spontaneously 
qpvered with gum, although in a soihewhat mori^ 
fluid state. Repeated injuries m the same ^ot 
lead to the formation of an ever-filling cavity, and 

“ The mirrhe sweete bleeding ijj the bitter woundc,” 

VOL. I. n 
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is transferred by each passer-by to the hollow boss of 
his shield, to be exchanged for it handful of tobacco 
with the next slave-dealer met on^the caravan road. 
But the Danakil are not altogether ignorant of the 
virtues of the drug, and invariably recommended it 
for those of the horses that were unable to proceed 
from heat and exhaustion. 

It has been seen that from Yoor Eram Maroo, 
an accession to the escort was received in the 
person of the hopeful son of Datah Mohammad, 
co-chief of the Sidi Habroo. This insatiable vaga¬ 
bond, a worthy scion of his stock, had received from 
the hand of Nature an aspect that could only have 
belonged to a finished cut-throat. Deeply scarred 
with the small-pox, his bleated half-shaven muzzle 
was illumined by a pair of bloodshot -eyes, which 
peered through a tangled web of grease-clotted hair. 
Although never without a new quid in his mouth, 
and another half masticated behind either ear, he 
passed hours of each day in importuning^ for more 
of which he was a most passionate 
admirer; and it was his undeviating rule never to 
pass a white faqe without repeating, in an authorita¬ 
tive tone, the trisyllable “ Irreboot,” in token of his 
determination to add ttill farther to his stock in hand 
of yam-needles, which already outnumbered the quills 
. lof the porcupine. 

Firmly persuaded that every mule with the party 
‘had been purchased for his especial riding, and 
equally convinced that his presence was indispens- 
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able to the general safety, he appropriated the very 
first that came witliin his reach, changing it as often 
as he thought proper, and never leaving it without a 
galled back. If not a professor of equitation, he 
was at all events devoted to the science; and it was 
with a fiendish scowl indeed that, Vhile crossing 
Halik-diggf Zughir, he received my order to dis¬ 
mount from a steed Ivhich he had selected out of 
the drove for the purpose of riding* down an oryx. 

Tuvrumddee V “attend!” he mumbled sulkily as 
he Ihmst away the animal with*the butt of his spear, 
—“ Tuwwaddee ! I am a great man’s son, and have 
no intention of walking. If I am not to have a 
horse, you may even settle as best you can with my 
father’s Bedouins.” 

Mules, horses, and camels, in considerable num¬ 
bers, were abandoned before the termination of this 
tedio\is and sultry march—fatigue, want of water, 
and "lack of forage, having, reduced all to such 
positive skeletons, that they walked with difficulty. 
Ascending three successive terraces, each of fifty 
feet elevation, the road finally wound into the con¬ 
fined and waterless valley of Hao, •famous for* the 
number of parties that have at various times been 
surprised and cut up by the •neighbouring Qalla— 

“ For, with hot rapine fir’d, ensanguin’d man 
Is here become the lion of the plain, 

And worse.” 

Not a month had elapsed since three ill-starred 
individuals of a Tajura caravan, impatient to satisfy 

IT 2 ■ 
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their burning thirst, hiirrjnng in advance of the main 
body, were cut off liy a band of (5alla horsemen, who 
had lain concealed behind the rocks immediately 
above the present encamping ground, and who, 
after mutilating the bodies, bore off their barbarous 
trophies in ttiumph. The dale hard by had, only 
two nights previously to our arrival, formed the 
scene of a skirmish betweef*i the Ittoo and the 
inhabitauV^ of' the plain, wtien the bodies of 
twenty of the former and nine of the latter were 
left to the vultures and hyaenas. Every hill 
and valley in this direction could, in fact, tell its 
individual tale of bloodshed and slaughter. The 
wild barbarians keep a constant look-out to pounce? 
upon any wanderers weaker than themselves; and 
few are the natives to be seen who bear not on 
their persons some indelible mark of hand to hand 
combat. 

Fatigued by the long march, the Danakil*'were 
all fiStst asleep within their temporary sheds, a few 
of the drivers excepted, who tended their browsing 
camels among the adjacent thorns. In an instant 
the'whole valley rang with th‘e cry to assemble at 
arms, and inconceivable was the confusion that 
ensued. Many of thb escort, only half awake, in 
rushing forth, overthrew portions of their dens upon 
•others who were still inside. Warrior clashed against 
warrior, shield against shield. The rocky hill-side 
was presently a living mass of half-clad savages, 
panting up the steep (acclivity, w^hen a few Galla 
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scouts, whose sudden appearance on the plain had 
caused the alarm, were perceived mounting their 
steeds; and, understanding themselves to be the 
objects of these warlike preparations, they precipi¬ 
tately sped their way. 

From the summit of the height wc obtained an ex¬ 
hilarating ])rospcct over the dark lone valley of the 
long-looked-for Ha^yash. The course of the shining 
river was marked by a dense belt of trees and ver¬ 
dure, which stretches towards the base of the great 
mountain range, whereof the cloud-capped cone that 
frowns over the capital of Shoa forms the most con¬ 
spicuous feature. Although still far distant, the 
ultimate destination of the Embassy seemed almost 
to have been gained; and we had little idea of the 
length of time that must elapse ere our feet should 
j)ress the soil of Ankdber. A day of intense liea^ 
was as usual followed by a heavy fall of rain, which, 
owing to the unaccommodating "arrangement again 
peremptorily insisted on, of striking the tent at 
sunset, thoroughly drenched the whole party; but 
before finally drawing the mat over his^sleepy head,, 
the Ras el Kafilah mounted a conft which* stodd in 
the centre of the compact circle, anfl proclaimed in 
a loud voice to all, a night of light sleep and^watch- 
fulness. 
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PASSAGE OF THE JIAWASH. 

#■ 

f 

Numerous were the apprehensions entertained rela¬ 
tive to the state of the formidable river in ad¬ 
vance, whose shallow stream, so easily forded during 
the season of drought, was not unreasonably con¬ 
jectured to be swollen by the recent rains. Second 
of the rivers of Abyssinia, and rising in the very 
heart of .Ethiopia, at an elevation of eight thousand 
feet above the sea, which never reaches, the 
Hawash is fed at long intervals by niggard tributa¬ 
ries from the mountains of Shoa and Efat. It flows 
like a great artery'through the inhospitable plains 
of the Adaiel, until finally absorbed in the lagoons 
at Aussa; and the canopy of fleecy clouds which, 
as the day downed, hung thick^ and heavy over the 
lofty"^lue" peaks beyond, but too truly indicated the 
copious flood fhat was pouring from the higher 
regions of its course. 

Passing along the face of the hill, which is of 
wacke formation, the road descended, by several 
sloping terraces, to the level valley through which 
the river rolls. At first thinly wooded, the soil 
was covered with tall l*ank grass, which, in consc- 
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quencc of the perpetual incursions of the Galla, 
grew in all its native luxuriance, uncropphtj whether 
by flock or herd. • But as the path wound on, gum¬ 
bearing acacias and other forest trees increased both 
in size and number—the jungle and undergrowth, 
teeming with guinea-fowl, which ros^ cJamorously 
at every step, waxed thicker and thicker—groves of 
waving tamarisk, ringing to the voice of the bell- 
bird, flanked every open glade, whereon lay traces 
of recent inundation ; and the noble trees which 
towered above them from the banks of the Hawash, 
gave evidence in their shattered branches of the 
presence of the most ponderous of terrestrial mam¬ 
malia. 

Vegetation having here assumed a luxuriance 
known to iione of the joyless and unj)roductive 
regions hitherto traversed, it is with some difficulty 
that t^ie pilgrim, anxious to behold the rare pheno¬ 
menon uf a running stream, forces his way through 
the dens5 thickets, which, until the foot touches 
the very brink of the precipitous bank, so com¬ 
pletely screen the silSht river from view, that its 
very existence might almost be questioned. •But 
after a persevering struggle, our further progress was 
at length arrested by a deep v<>lume of turbid ^water, 
covered with drift-wood, which rolled at the rate of 
jiome three miles an hour, between steep clayey 
walls twenty-five feet in height.* The breadth of 
the channel fell short of sixty yards, and tl 3 flood 
was not yet at its maxinmgi; but its depth and 

2 
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violence, added to the heavy belt of tamarisk and 
acacia, interlaced by large creepers and parasites, 
which hem in both sides, promised to ofier much 
difficulty and delay in the coming passage. Pensive 
willows that drooped mournfully over the troubled 
current were* festooned with recent drift, hanging 
many feet above the level of the abrupt banks ; and 
this appearance, no less than the rubbish scattered 
over the borders, fully proved the assertion of the 
natives, that the waters had recently been out, to the 
overflowing of the adjacent fiat country for many 
miles. 

The Hdwash, here upwards of two thousand two 
liundred feet above the ocean, forms in this direc¬ 
tion the nominal boundary of the dominions of the 
King of Shoa. I therefore strongly urged Izhak to 
despatch a courier in advance, who might apprise 
' His Majesty of the near approach of the British 
Embassv. But from some latent and sinister motive 
of his own, my proposal was again negatfved, as it 
had before frequently been, upon the grounds of 
the dangers to be apprehendeti on the road. These, 
according to hisk showing, rendered it impossible for 
a single messenger to venture on so rash an under¬ 
taking, notwithstanding that Ahmed Mohammad, 
thd Dankali who had been the bearer of the letter 
•despatched l6 Shoa from Tajura, and who was stU* 
witji our caravan/- had so recently passed twice in 
safety over this identical route. 

As a measure of pjgpcaution against inundation, 
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the camp was formed on a small stony eminence, 
considerably above high water mark; alid several 
armed Bedouins w^re presently lounging and prying 
about the tent, to the great annoyance and discom¬ 
fiture of the Ras el Kafilah. “Those fellows call 
themselves Debeni,” he remarked, “•and will not 
commit murder wantonly; but the villains are thieves 
in grain, and will ste|il whatsoever they can lay 
their hands upon. They have no business here.” 

Many energetic remonstrances touching the im¬ 
propriety of the intrusion, produced not the smallest 
effect upon these obstinate savages; and finding 
that they continued to laugh him to scorn, and to 
set his boasted authority at defiance, the old man 
finally requested that a musket might be fired over 
their heads—a measure which (juickly brought about 
the desired decampment. The smell of‘ gunj)owdcr 
is intt^lerable to every Dankali. Tlie bravest of the* 
brave slide off with a growl and a sulky look, if 
a gurf bd but touched in their presence; and an 
unexpected discharge, as on this occasion, when a 
knot has collected, effuses every man to start u])on 
his feet, and, with ff muttered cui^e, to brin^ his ' 
spear to the rest. • 

The residue of the day wastdevoted by the camel- 
drivers to the preparation of rafts for the transport 
i»f the baggage, and tbe working party was still at 
the river, when the Adaiet concla sounded to a^ms, 
and the shrill war-whoop again summoned al' to the 
rescue. Great was the collision that ensued; and 
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A CAMEL DROWNED. 


light-footed warriors were to be seen scampering 
down every avenue, armed wifn spear and slneld; 
but the cry proved to have been raised in conse¬ 
quence of a disaster that had befallen one of the 
camels. Too lazy to loosen the cord which fettered 
the fore legs of the animal, the stupid owner had 
driven it, thus crippled, down the steep slippery 
bank to the water’s edge, whpn, as might have been 
anticipated, it was swept away by the strong cur¬ 
rent, without being able to make one struggle for 
existence. 

At sun-down the caravan was closely packed 
within a stout thorn fence, serving as a partial 
protection against the wild beasts and plunderers 
with which the dense thicket is infested—its end¬ 
less depths being so entangled and interwoven that 
no eye could penetrate the gloom. The moonless 
‘night was passed in extreme discomfort, owing to a 
deluge of rain wihich commenced early, and fell 
incessantly for many hours. Deafening tWunder 
pealed overhead, and broad sheets of fire, lighting 
up the entire face of the landscape at short inter- 
valsf disclosed the savage lojteliness of the scene, 
which was the next instant shrouded in pitchy 
darkness. t 

Witb the dawning day, preparations were com¬ 
menced for crossing the river on ten frail rafte 
which had already been launched—^transverse layers 
of drift-wood rudely lashed together, being ren¬ 
dered sufficiently buoyant, by the addition of name- 
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roHS inflated hides and water-skins, to support two 
camel loads. This*was the handywork^of the 
Danakil; and theii# sharp creeses soon clearing a 
passage through the jungle, every portion of the 
baggage had in the course of a few hours been 
deposited at the water’s edge. 

Casting off his garments, Mohammad Ali, always 
the foremost in cases oi’ difficulty and danger, now 
seized the end of a rope betwixt his teetli, and, 
plunging into the river, swam with it to the op¬ 
posite bank, where it was fastened to an overhang¬ 
ing willow, and connected by a guy with each raft, 
upon the principle of a flying bridge. Raiment 
was now discarded by every Dankali, and the work 
commenced in right earnest; but difficult and labo¬ 
rious indeed was the task before them, for the river, 
which, ir. spite of the heavy rain, had fallen u])wards 
of a foot during the night, was still rapid and 
swollen. The water trickled over their greasy limbs 
until a la!e hour of the evening, and the utmost 
exertions only succeeded in accomplishing the trans¬ 
fer of the endless traifT to the western bank before 
nightfall, with the loSs of three beasts‘of •burden 
drowned, and sundry firelocks sunk to the bottom. 

lliis latter disaster arose from the spontaneous 
going to pieces of one of the rudely-lashed *rafts, 
vdien one of our clumsy followers became entangled^ 
in the wreck, and but for tlie exertions of the soi^ of 
Ali Abi, would inevitably have been lost. T*^ e fair • 
Hasseinee was amongst thosg who were thus cast 
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away in the middle of the deep waters; but lier’s 
was not “the person to sink,' and floatinj^ like a 
Naiad on the surface, with long ^faven locks stream¬ 
ing over her fat shoulders, the nymph appeared to 
be in her native element, and was soon shaking her 
wet j)etticoat on the opposite shore. 

The wliole of the native escort, as well as the 
camel-drivers, being employed in loading and navi¬ 
gating the ’afts, 1 deemed it j)nident, in addition to 
an ostentatious disjday of rifles on both sides of the 
water, to make liberal disbursements of blue calico, 
in order to purchase the neutrality of the Bedouins, 
who infest the borders of the river. On the division 
of the party for the j)rotection of the baggage, some 
of the Adaiel females being separated from their 
lords, Lieutenant Barker propounded to Ibrahim 
Sheliem the old riddle of the three jealous hus¬ 
bands and their wives, who had to cross a stream in 
a boat that would only contain three persons.* After 
puzzling for some time without being able to ar¬ 
range the transit in a satisfactory manner, “Mar- 
hdhhar' he exclaimed; “ h^d I been one of that 
same partt, I s-hould soon hate settled the difficulty, 
by cutting tl^e throats of the two jealous rascals, 
and taking all their Momen to myself.” 

"'The stream of the Hawash being exceedingly 
^^thick and troubled, it was with much satisfactisii 
thjit a pond of cvholesome water, styled Dubhelli, 
' was discovered, divided from the river by a narrow 
wooded neck of land« one hundred and fifty yards 
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across. Steep shelving banks, strewed with shells 
and the hones of hip})opotanii, environed* this sin¬ 
gular basin, which •ai)peared to be fathomless, and 
to measure a mile and a half in ciicumference. 
Lofty trees hung over the brink; and whilst the 
stems of many were partially iimnerse(^, the leafless 
branches of some were loaded with storks’ nests, and 
the shattered limbs of ethers presented tokens of the 
giant strength of the elephant, no less than of the 
terrible wrath of lightning and storm. 

Corresponding tongues stretching from the op¬ 
posite banks, divide the expanse into two equal 
bays. A grouj) of wild Bedouins watered their 
camels on the shore, and in the centre Behemoth 
rolled his unweildy carcass to the surface amid 
floating crocodiles—protruding his droll snout, 
which ^ glistened in slimy ugliness, to blow ever 
and aiion a snort that might be heard at the dis-' 
tance*of a mile. I could not resist the temptation 
of renewing the war I had so often waged with •this 
amphibious race in Southern Africa, and a two-ounce 
ball, duly hardened ’^ith antimony, took effect in 
the skull of one of th0 boldest with ^ cratch that^as 
not to be mistaken. The monster instantly disap¬ 
peared, leaving a gallon of bli>od to denote the dis¬ 
aster that had befallen him; but the incrcflulous 
Danakil received with a sneering shake of the head 
my assurance that his carcass must infallibly^ be 
found floating in the morning. 

Much difficulty had been ^perienced in bringing 
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the horses and mules across the river, and one ob¬ 
stinate donkey, but too well aware of its inability to 
swim, having pointedly refused-to take the water, 
was towel over by main strength. ligated skins 
kept the animal afloat; but the stubborn head 
sinking below the surface, the poor beast landed 
with sides distended almost to bursting by too 
copious draughts of muddy ^water. His master, an 
aged washerman from Hindostan, loving Neddy as 
the ap])le of his eye, in the simplicity of his old 
heart, adopted the prescription of some wag who had 
facetiously recommended suspension by the heels, in 
order to try the ancient discipline of the Humane 
Society for the recovery of drowned mortals. A fit 
of apoplexy was the result, and the donkey expired 
under the lancet. 

Followed by the lamentations of the disconsolate 
owner, the carcass was dragged some twenty yards 
beyond the limits of the encamping ground; And no 
sooner had the dark night thrown a shroud over it, 
than the foul scavengers of the forest assembled in 
numbers round the prey, and regardless of a blazing 
wat3h-fire thatdiad been kincBed to avert the visits 
of the monarch of the wilderness, commenced their 
revels with the denraniacal laugh indicative of a 
right 'liappy mood. Whilst the rain descended in 
pitiless toiTehts, a continual chuckle of the highest 
merriment, which ran through all the various notes 
‘of a clear throat, resounded afar amid the crunching 
of bones and munching of flesh—a deeper growl 
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from some larger beast of prey now and then vary¬ 
ing the infernal hanftony, to be followed by^ another 
ringing langh as o^ a whole legion of devils. Vivid 
flashes of lightning played over the scene of this 
midnight carnival; the violent snap])ing of branches 
in the adjacent forest proclaimed the nocturnal foray 
of the elephant and hippopotamus ; nor were the 
loud roar and the startling snort wanting to com- 
])lete the concert of flie wild Hawaslw; and long ere 
the morning dawned, every vestige of the carcass 
had found a sepulchre in the maw of “ the laughing 
hyaena.” 
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CHAin'ER XXXV. 

WADY AZBOTI.-ARRIVAL OF A SPY FROM THE 

ABYSSINIAN MC^UNTAINS. 

“ The Robi is not dead,” was the first falsehood 
that greeted my eaj* when daylight hadt^returned. 
To have told the truth on this occasion, .must have 
redounded to the personal advantage of the in¬ 
formant; but he had nobly upheld the national 
character at the sacrifice of a handful of his much¬ 
loved tobacco. Re])airing to the margin of the 
lake, the freckled pink sides of the hijipopotainus 
I had shot the preceding evening were to be seen 
high above tbe i^urface, as the distended carcass 
floated like a monstrous buoy at anchor. It had 
become entangled among the tall tamarisks that 
rose through the shallow water near the brink, but 
hauisera, were carried out with all diligence, and,# 
with the aid of the rudder-like tail, the Colossus was 
towed to shore, and landed on the mud, amidst the 
acclamations of the assembled caravan. 

- “Where the carcass is, there shall the eagles be 
gathered together’ A formidable band of ‘ ‘ Bones’ ’ 

• were already squatted at a respectful distance, to 
watch the progress of events, and no sooner had 
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tbe*teetii been bewn out, than they laid aside their 
bows and quivers, and having stripped* tjie thick 
bide from off the ribs, attacked the mountiun of flesh 
with the vigour of a South African horde. Donkeys 
and women were laden with incredible despatch, 
and staggering under huge flaps of meat, the 
archers had soon left the scene of operations. Two 
reservoirs, each lying ^t the distance of a musket- 
shot, had meanwhile been visited—4he one a sul¬ 
phuric bason of considerable extent, the other a 
vast, -water, embosonted in trees, dotted 

over witfi t9l3®d-clothed islets, and teeming with 
■hippopotami. Rut this was neutral ground; and 
the fears of the Danakil conjuring into existence 
a host of lurking foes, the period allowed for our 
investigation was brief. 

Ridding adieu with light hearts to the muddy 
Hawash, we resumed our march so soon as the* 
camel furniture had become sufficiently dry; and 
skirting the Dubbelli lake, from the watens of 
which Behemoth blew a parting salute, passed the 
Bedouin hamlet of Mulku-kuyu in the Ddfah dis- 
f trict, to a fourth pond, bearing tl^e soft-sounding 
title of Ailab^llo. Prettily situated, in. a secluded 
green hollow, and presenting a})out the same circum¬ 
ference as its neighbour, belowr^which it is coflsider- 
^bly depressed, this pool resembles a circular Tvalle^ 
cistern, and is obviously the basir^ of an old crater. 
Its waters, alkaline, bitter,’ and strongly sulphureous^ 
even to the smell, receive constant *accessions from 
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a Lot mineral well at the brink, and possessing 
the singular detergent property of bleaching the 
filthiest cloth, many of the Danalfil were for once to 
be seen in flaunting white togas. Thence the road 
lay over a grassy plain, covered with volcanic sand 
and ashes, and shut in by cones of trivial altitude, 
forming another field of extinct craters, many very 
perfect, and each environed by its individual zone— 
whilst th'^ countrv, for eight miles round, exhibited, 
through the superincumbent soil, tracts of jet-black 
lava. 

Apprehensions being entertained of the non¬ 
existence of pools at the proposed encamping 
ground, stiU some miles in advance, a detour was 
made from the main road to L6 Ado, “ the White 
Water,” a very extensive lake, at which the skins 
were replenished and the thirst of^ the animals 
slaked. A belt of high acacia jungle embosomed 
this noble expansp, which exceeded two miles in 
diameter, the glassy surface dotted with lotus in 
full flower, and literally covered with aquatic fowls. 
Geese, mallard, whistling ted, herons, and flamin¬ 
goes, with a new species of the parra, were scream¬ 
ing in all directions as they took wing at our 
approach, whilst a pgrty of Bedouin shepherdesses 
deposed to having seen a troop of elephants bathing, 
not half an hour before, in the same place—^the 
numerous prints of theii^ colossal feet remaining in 
test'imony, sunk fresh and heavy on the moist sands. 

Prior to crossing the Hawash, the only sheep 
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observed were the Ovis aries laiicaudatay or Hejaz 
lamb, with sable h^acl and neck, thick* fatty tail, 
and fleece composed of hair instead of wool ; 
but this species now gave place to the larger 
Abyssinian breed. Parti-coloured goats, armed 
with long wrinkled horns, still diversified the 
flocks, which were uniformly attended by small 
dogs, with fox-like he^s, spotted yellow and white, 
and evidently high in favour with 4:heir dark mis¬ 
tresses. 

Several of these females wore around the neck 
large tinkling brazen bells, borrowed from the 
collar of an Abyssinian mule, and forming a very 
suitable accompaniment to the masses of pewter 
and copper which loaded their ears. Their long 
black tresses were braided into an infinity of stream¬ 
ers, each resembling the lash of a schoolboy’s whip, 
and many most ingeniously tattooed devices scarred* 
tlieir.aims, temples, and bosoms^ By the beaux of 
the caravan, unqualified homage was paid to obtain 
coquettes, who carried milk-jars curiously wrought 
of palm leaves, anck studded with cowry shells. 
Skins, containing sour curds, were^ striqip^d tg the • 
backs of sundry old women, and they attracted flies in 
the tens of millions usually sqpn around the molasses 
at a Banian’s stall. No ^attempt was made to dis- 
^turb those that clustered in their eyes; and the 
swarms collected about tfie wrinj^led corners of the 
mouth, were only put to flight when their handVas 
applied to second the wonted exclamation of sur- 
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prise at the appearance of a white face, “ Nubhee 
Mohammadoo!” *’ 

I 

Numerous wigwams peeped through the exten¬ 
sive forest of camel-thorns, which borders on Le 
Ado, and eventually debouches upon a succession 
of barren plains, covered with herds of antelope. 
Two rough stone enclosures by the wayside were 
surmounted by poles, from wjiich dangled the heads 
of as ma: y lions, dilapidated by time, although still 
enveloped in the skin, and said to have been speared 
on this spot many years before by the Bedouins, 
who exalted these trophies in commemoration of 
the deed. 

Immediately beyond this point lay the encamping 
ground at Wady .Azbdti, where numerous shallow 
pools had been filled by the recent rain, but where 
the ill-starred cattle were compelled to content 
themselves with w^ater only, not a vestige of grass 
or green herb reipaiiiing in the vicinity. It-had, 
in fact, now become a proverb, tliat these two es¬ 
sential materials to existence could never be found 
in the Adel wilderness in one* and the same place. 
Vast^ flightS‘ of locusts, which*- had assisted to lay 
the country bare, still carrying desolation in their 
progress, w^ere shaping their destructive course 
towards Abyssinia. They quite darkened the air 
a}^ the moment that the caravan halted; and a host 
of voracious adjutots wheeled high above the dense 
cloud, at one moment dashing tlirough the phalanx, 
and at the next'stalking over the field to fill their 
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capacious maws with the victims which their long 
scythe-fashioned pinions had swept from tlje sky. 

The groves around Azbdti afforded a welcome 
supply of bustard, partridges, and guinea-fowl, 
together with the mhorr, and pigmy antelope ; and 
on our return heavily-loaded to the tent, in¬ 
finite diversion was found in the physiognomy 
of the warlike leade{ of the Hy Somauli band, 

• ^ m 

whose old-fashioned hob wig, quaint gait, and an¬ 
tiquated comicalities, had justly invested him with 
the sobriquet of “ Doctor Syntax.” Roth, who 
persevered in his toil under every disadvantage, 
was busily engaged in the preparation of cabinet 
sj)ecimens, when the old oddity advanced to see 
what was going on; and as the bodies of beetles 
and locusts were subjected to the process of toasting 
over the fire, the horror depicted on his countenance 
revealed plainly enough his inward conviction, that' 
the operation was none other than culinary, and 
that the hideous insects were to be eaten. • 

But the war-whoop, without which few days 
ever drew to a close, tiad aroused the doctor from 
his cogitations; and M the head of bis iAei> he was 
presently in hot pursuit of a band of ruffians, who 
had cleverly contrived to drive off one of our 
camels. Returning with^ the booty after a* Idhg 
ghase, the exploit was celebrated by tfie war-danc©j 
which for an hour kept the- camp in a fierce uj)rqar. 
Formed in a circle, the excited warriors cr''uched’ 
low to the ground, and stanjped and howled with 
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the utmost fury. Then rising with one accord, 
they bn^ndished their spears *aloft, and vaulting 
wildly into the air, executed «several intricate 
figures. ^Text arrayed in line, one would leap 
to the front, and, striding up and down, go through 
strange gesticulations and contortions, as he recited 
the prowess of the clan, and urged it to future 
deeds of valour—the clash of spear and shield 
responding at 'eveiy pause, wtilst the wild chorus 
pealed along the ranks. Confusion now ensued: 
the band was engaged in a pantomimic conflict. 
Savage after savage, rolling his eyeballs, sprang 
panther-like across the loins of his nearest neigh¬ 
bour, and clinging fast with his heels, tightly clasped 
his erect opponent with the muscles of his legs. 
Creeses flashed brightly in the air; mock wounds 
were inflicted, and the form of dividing the wind¬ 
pipe having been duly gone through, long and loud 
arose, with the renewed dance, triumphant strains 
of *fAwey hirooah! mvey hirooah!'* have slain 
my foe ! I have slain my foe!” 

Towards the close of the dLy, which was hot and 
muggy -under ,the steam that arose from the sa¬ 
turated soil, a Bedouin rode consequentially into 
camp, and after making his observations, departed 
e\’^n as he had come, without deigning an explan¬ 
ation of any sort. Attention was particularly 
attracted to this prying -stranger, from the circum- 
' stance of his grey steed being branded on the flank 
and wither with the Ethiopian sign of the cross; 
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and he was conjecture to be a retainer of Wulasma 
Mohammad, the AUogaz or custos of the •frontier of 
Efat, whose post,was now not distant more than 
twenty miles. His mysterious demeanour did not 
fail to strengthen a report, which had long been in 
circulation among the mischievous Daiiakil, that at 
the court of Slioa, the British were far from being 
regarded in the light of welcome visiters ; and 
further, that an arfhed party was .in readiness to 
oppose our entrance into the kingdom—a rumour 
which, however improbable,, was unfortunately 
further supported by the extraordinary and un¬ 
accountable fact of no sort of recognition having, 
up to this period, been vouchsafed by His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King. 

The highlands of ^Ethiopia, rising tier above tier 
to the peak, of Mamrat, “ the Mother of Grace,” 
with her domed head ever canopied in clouds, no\yr 
foroied most conspicuous feature in the landscape. 
The position of Ankdber was discernible tp the 
naked eye, with the steep Chaka range stretcliing 
beyond at still greater elevation, whilst the fantastic 
spires of the sulphun hills of Sullala weipe still visible' 
to the southward. The luxuriant, verdure which 
clothed , the sides of the neai^r slopes, indicated the 
presence of the autumnal rains, and the •distant 
summits of the loftier mountains \^ere concealed 
by a mantle of heavy black clouc^s. 

The departure of the silent spy was followe& by 
the arrival of a most boisterous visiter. The dull 
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l»azy sun had no sooner simk ]k*1ow th6 hori-' 
/on, tlian« a furious whirlwitid* tore along the 
desert, and the storm, which Jiad beei^ cradled 
amid the ^nighty mountains, burst upori the de- 
lencelcss plain. The forked lightnings seemed to 
blaze at once from every cpiarter of the heavens, 
hissing and spluttering through the heavy fog, or 
darting like fiery serjieuts along the surface of 
the ground ~aU one* instant aWfully revealing the 
towering peaks that frowned far in the distance—^at 
the next flasliing in ^a hot sulphury dame through 
the centre of our encampment. 

Meanwhile, the deep roll of thunder continued 
without a moment’s intermission, whilst the wailing 
of the blast, accompanied by the sharj) rattle of 
hail, and the impetuous descent of torrents of rain, 
completed the horrors of a temj^est, which, now 
*cit its height, careered madly over the unbroken 
])lain. The soil being soon saturated, muddy rivjilets 
poured through every quarter of the flooded -bivouac; 
and the heavy tarpaulins, which had afforded some 
temporary shelter, proving of little further avail, we 
were,ex]>Qsed, sliivering and watchful, during many 
dismal hours that ensued, to all the merciless fury of 
this unappeasable huiripane. 
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VALLeV of KOKAi.-HOSTILIFIES OF WULASMA 

MOjlAMMAD. 

• 

A COOL cloudy morning succeeding to this bois¬ 
terous and uncomfortable niglit, the caravan was 
in motion before sunrise across the uninteresting 
plain of Azboti, in jiarts completely swamped, and 
cjovered towards its borders with the aloe and liliumf 
growing beneath spreading acacias upon a gravelly 
soil. Then commenced a belt of hummocks, formed 
by under features from the high land of Abys¬ 
sinia— a succession of hill and dale, thickly* 
woo<kjd with a variety of timber, and stiU clothed 
with the* wild aloe, through? which herds of war 
Baeza threaded their way. The road soon en¬ 
tered the pebbly bed of a mountain stream, run¬ 
ning easterly between precipitous basiiltic ^cliffs to- « 
wards the Hawash ; but although such torrents of 
rain had fallen the preceding; night, no water was 
discovered in the wooded wady of Kokaji until 
reaching Dathara, nearly thirteen miles from our 
last encampment, where we all drank of the first 
crystal brook that had occurred during the w^aiy 
journey from the sea-coast. 
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Three thousand feet above the ocean, with an 
invigorating breeze and a cloildy sky, the climate 
of tliis principal pass into Soutjiern Abyssinia was 
that of a fne summer’s day in England, rather than 
of the middle of July between the tropics. Here, 
for the first time during the pilgrimage, the tent 
was erected under the shade of a wide-«preading 
tamarind, which, among many other trees of noble 

I 

growth, graced the se(|uesterfed spot. Above the 
surrounding foliage the long white roofs of many 
of the royal magazines were visible, perched on the 
mountain side. In the forked branches overhead 
were piled haystack-looking nests of gigantic dimen¬ 
sions, thatched with every attention to neatness and 
comfort—tlie small aperture left by the featliered 
architect being turned in every instance to the east¬ 
ward, and carefully secured from the weather; whilst 
^ perched on every twig, an assemblage of strange 
birds displayed their gay glittering plumage, or 
filled the cool air witli their melodious song. 

But from the summit of an adjacent basaltic 
knoll, which we ascended towards the close of day, 
, there burst upon our gaze a*,,magnificent prospect 
of the Abyssinian Alps. Hill rose above liill, 
clothed in the most luxuriant and vigorous vege- 
tation^ mountain towered ;over mountain; and the 
hail-clad peaks of the most remote range stretched 
far into the cold blue sky. Villages, dark groves 
of evergreens, and rich fields of every hue, chequered 
the broad valley; and the setting sim shot a last 
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stream of golden light over the ming][ed beauties 
of wild woodland stenery, and the labours of the 
Christian husbandgian. 

No delegate with greetings from the Negoos 
awaiting the British Embassy, and the frontier town 
of Farri, where caravans are received, by His Ma¬ 
jesty’s officers, being now only five miles distant, I 
prepared a letter, of which Mohammad Ali volun¬ 
teered to be the Ifearer. In signifying gracious 
acquiescence to this arrangement, the Ras el Ka- 
filah gravely intimated that the escort of Hy So- 
mauli spearmen, furnished at Killulloo by Ibrahim 
ibn Hameido, declined permitting the departure of 
the son of Ali Abi, until they should have received 
the price at which they were pleased to estimate 
their services—a sum so exorbitant, that 1 had de¬ 
clined paying its full extent, having very little reason 
to be satisfied with the vigilance of this band of 
wariioro. But as Izhak, in whom the truth was 
not, now falsely asserted and maintained thg.t the 
Akil had taken his personal security for the sum, 
and as it was obviously of the last importance that 
our arrival on the frontier should be timely reported,- 
the money was reluctantly paid, ^d the courier 
set forth on his journey. ^ 

Rain was again ushering in the early Itoucs of 
the night, when the ilnpleasant intelligence was 
received from the Reverend Dr^ Kraxif, that a cer¬ 
tain Wulasma Mohammad was the delincjuent* wljo 
had contrived effectually to thwart the intentions 
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of his royal master. The King had commanded 
that his Britisli visiters should* be received on the 
western bank of tlie Ilawash by an escort of honour. 
Under the cominander-in-chief of the body-guard, 
three hundred matchlockmeii had been for this pur¬ 
pose detached from the troops on service with His 
Majesty, and had actually reached Farri, whence the 
jealous Moslem had dared to send them back upon 
tlie ridiculous pretext of being finable to obtain any 
tidings of the expected Franks. 

This important functionary, in addition to his 
office of state-gaoler, is the hereditary Abogaz of 
the Moliammadan population of Argobba on the 
east of Shoa, and the nature of his government 
exalts him in the eyes of all to the importance of 
a king. With the title of Wulasma—a word of 
uncertain derivation, used hy Ludolf, the great 
'historian of Abyssinia, who styles the dignihiry 
“ Pro rex of Efat”—^he possesses unbounded influ¬ 
ence over the frontiei*, his immediate duties being 
to preserve amicable relations with the Adai’el oc¬ 
cupying the plain of the Ilawash, and to ])rotect 
kafilahs and merchants arriving from the inde- 
pendent principality of Hurrur, or from the coast 
of Taj lira. His functions as keeper of the state- 
prison tecure for him the respect of all, Christians 
as well as Islams, who havb the fear of a dungeon . 
before their eyes; and although numerous Abo- 
g^oCh or Wulcismoch, governors of small detached 
provinces, share his jiower, the name and influence 
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of all are dim under the liglit that glares from his 
loop-holed residence*at Goncho. • 

It is the in variate policy of the haughty Abogaz 
to assume the great man to all travellers, since it is 
generally understood that through him alone fo¬ 
reigners can be receive ’ and forwarded^ or, if neces¬ 
sary, presented, to the Negoos. This arrangement 
involves not only tiv ubje, but considerable expense. 
His despotic Majestf claiming the .prerogative of 
franking every visiter through his territories, and 
a ];>ortion of the attendant outlay falling upon the 
functionary who may be thus honoured with the 
royal commands. 

Openly opposed to European innovation, Moham¬ 
mad particularly disliked the advent of the British 
Embassy, and was obviously doing his utmost to 
thwart Ihe n^ore liberal views of the crown, by 
treating the strangers with disrespect. The im- 
perial,order that an escort of matchlockmen should 
for the first time cross the hill*frontier, and pronieed 
into the plain of the Uawash, to do honour to the 
Christian guests, not •only rankled in his Moslem 
breast, but was caknilated to interfer® vith.his 
resolution to preserve in violate the ^venues to the 
sea-coast. His intrigues hac^ rendered abortive all 
attempts to communic*a^^e with the Court® and 
whilst the approach of tfie Embassy* was not re¬ 
ported until our actual arrival at Dathara, his non- 
compliance with the order given did us much hafm,. 
as the Danakil guides were now more than ever 
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unwilling to persuade themselves that we should be 
welcome. * 

Preparations were making the following morning 
to continue the march to Farri, when the burly 
functionary was seen pompously approaching with 
measured step, followed by a retinue of many hun¬ 
dred armed followers, whose shaven heads rose un- 
turbaned above flowing white mantles. Far from 
announcing himself in the customary manner, he 
remained seated in portentous dignity, beneath the 
shade of a venerable tamarind by the road-side, 
until, every camel having been loaded, the caravan 
was moving ofl* the ground. A peremptory message 
was then received through one of his myrmidons, 
to the effect that he stood stiictly charged with the 
king’s commands to suffer not one of the party to 
advance until the next day, and tha^ he was pre- 
• pared to enforce the interdiction. There seemed 
little reason to doubt of this being a premeditated 
falsehood, as it afterwards proved to be-, but the 
Ras el Kafilah having heard the injunction repeated 
in presence of the Wulasma Suleiman Moosa, Abo- 
g^ of phannoo, as coming directly from His Ma¬ 
jesty, he timidly declined any infringement, and 
again threw down ihe loads. 

£Joftdescending at length in moody sullenness to 
approach with his host or retainers, the triumphant 
potentate, armed with the rosary, or chaplet of one 
hu/idred beads, which denoted his intolerant faith, 
squeezed liis pursy figure into a chair, with much 
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apparent satisfaction at the success that had at¬ 
tended his scheme of opposition. A debauched, ill- 
favoured, bloated specimen of mortality, flie lines 
of intemperance were deeply graven on his truculent 
visage, which was at once cunning, sinister, and for¬ 
bidding. But we were not long troubled with his 
presence. The reception that he experienced, al¬ 
though civil, was distant and studiously formal; and 
the sun, beating in a full blaze upon his bald crown, 
rendered his position so extremely untenable, that 
after stiffly murmuring replies^ to the customary 
inquiries after the health and well-being of his au¬ 
gust master, he rose unceremoniously, and abruptly 
withdrew. 

•Throughout this brief and very unbending in¬ 
terview, a bare-shouldered brawny retainer stood 
behind his chair. In his right hand he ostentati¬ 
ously displayed the chief gaoler’s sword of state—a • 
short heavy blade resembling the old Roman falchion, 
enclosed ki a scabbard of ma’fesive silver; an^ his 
left arm supported a buckler of stiff bull’s hide, 
elaborately emblazoned with crescents and brass 
studs. The benevolent and prepossessing aspect 
of the Wulasma Suleiman Moosa, ^who occupied 
a second seat, offered a striking contrast to the 
repulsive arrogance of his scowling colleague* On 
his right side, protruding upwards wrth the curve 
of a scorpion’s tail, he worg a semicircular weapon, 
also denominated a sword, though in fact mbre. 
nearly allied to a reaping-hook—^a proud badge 
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of office, with a fluted tulip-shajied termination 
to the silver scabbard, which had been conferred 
by the despot on the occasion ,of his first instal¬ 
lation i’^ office, but which ludicrously interfered 
with his comfort in an arm-chair. 

During the rest of the day, the conduct of the 
state-gaoler was perfectly in unison with his cha¬ 
racter and previous hostile pisoceedings. He brought 
the whivC visiters neither presents nor supplies, 
according to the rules of Abyssinian hos])it-ality ; 
and although made.fully aware that the camp was 
drained of provisions, jirevented our purchasing any 
by the undue exercise of his influence and authority. 
A pelting rain during the night, from which his 
sleek person was defended by nought save the ])5r- 
vious branches of a tamarind, had not tended to 
soften the asperities, or to alleviate the sourness, 
of liis aspect, when the day daM^uied ; and it was 
only on finding ^us ])repared to advance ^.t the 
haz?\rd of forcible opposition, that he finally yielded 
the point, and betwixt his closed teeth muttered 
a grumbling consent to an arrangement which he 
felt,longer ^unable with prudeifjce to oppose. “ The 
English are a ^reat nation,” whispered the nephew 
of Ali Sherinarki , as he x^assed the haughty Abogaz, 
“ and you had better take^care to treat them civilly. 
Wullahi f one of their ships of war would'carry this 
kafilah over the water, apd you and all your host of 
.followers into the bargain.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DINOMALI.-GREETINGS*FROM THE NEGOOS AT FARRT, 

ON THE frontier OF HIS D03HJNI0NS. 

Gradually ascending tlirough a hilly and well- 
wooded country, overgrown with wild aloe, the road 
now led through a succession of deep glades, which 
opened in turn upon vtirdant mountain scenery ; 
and at an early hour, after passing several fields 
actually under the plough, our tents were erected on 
the open plain of Dindmali, where, to my great 
joy, th». Rev.'Dr. Krapf soon arrived, to afford the . 
friendly aid of his intimate acquaintance with the 
language pf Abyssinia. 

At this, the frontier station of Argobba, are levied 
the royal imj)ort duties of ten per cent.; and a 
scene of noise, bustle, and confusion, cjjd not^fail 
to ensue, such as is wont to attend the arrival of 
every caravan. In his character of collector-general 
of customs, the pompous Wulasma took scaUbelpw 
a tree in the centre, whilsUhis myrmidons, beleaguer¬ 
ing every load the moment it was removed from tfie 
camel, prevented all access on the part of the iwfler,. 
until scrutinising search had been instituted by the 
secretary for the salt trade,* afid the imperial scribes^ 

VOL. I. y 
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had, by a tedious process, wlijch they affected to 
style writing, couipleted an inventory of its contents. 
From time immemorial it bad bden the law of the 
realm to regard the despotic ruler as the proprietor 
of every moveable in the land; and it was not with¬ 
out many looks of incredulity and amazement that 
the custom-house officers now received the astound¬ 
ing intimation that they woufd.touch the baggage of 
the British Embassy at their peril. 

Thus, for the first time, thwarted in their prero¬ 
gative of forcing open boxes, and inspecting the 
vrares they contained, Debtera 'i'ekla Zion and his 
brother scribes were tempted to attribute the oj)po- 
sition offered to the truth of a vague report already 
current, that a foreign king was being smuggled 
into Sboa for evil. And they were still standing 
in mute astonishment, with idle ink-hOrns dangling 
from their hands, lost in conjecture of the probable 
consequences involved by the \mprecedented 'inter¬ 
ference exercised, when a message was received by 
one of the royal pages, ex])ressive of the compliments 
and best wishes of Sahela Selassie, and enquiring 
“if I and my people had entered in safety.” Still 
at a distance from AnkeSber, His Majesty had re- 
solyed^, in order to hasten the interview with his 
guests, to proceed at on^,e to the capital, whither 
the English w^ere invited to repair with all possible^ 
expedition. 

The arrival of this unlooked-for salutation, coupled 
with the granting a request I had previously made. 
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that the presents in my charge might neitlier be in¬ 
terfered with nor subjected to the usuaf •custom¬ 
house scrutiny whefi crossing the frontier, had the 
effect of bringing to liis senses the overbearing 
WuUsina; and in accordance with the king’s in¬ 
structions, oxen, sheep, bread, beer, and iiydromel, 
were liberally supplied without another moment’s 
demur. But a fresh §o!irce of delay and annoyance 
forthwith arose on the part of the Ras el Katilah, 
whose latent object being to transfer the charge of 
Danakil caravans from the hands of the corpulent 
and now civil gaoler to those of Wulasnia Suleiman 
Moosa, made the accjeptance of su])plies at the hand 
of the former a pretext for throwing up his func¬ 
tions and setting out to Ankdber, exclaiming, as he 
mounted his mule in a towering passion, for the 
avowed pui'poSe of laying his complaint at the foot¬ 
stool of the throne, “Am not I the brother of the 
Sultan of Tajiira ?” • • 

But he had not proceeded far on his adventurous 
journey, ere his ears were saluted by repeated dis¬ 
charges of musketry, accompanied by martial music? 
and a solemn vocal chorus. Thes^ servecT to *an- 
nounce the advent of Ayto Katama, (?ommander-in- 
chief of the king’s body-guaftl, with the esqprt of 
honour, consisting of threp hundred miitchlockmen, 
who were to have received the Embassy on the banks 
of the Hawash. The arrival of this important per¬ 
sonage, whose school-boyish sallies ill became his 
years and high military functions, was speedily fol- 
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lowed by the appearance of.Ayto Wolda Hana, 
governor of Ankober, and first nobleman in the 
realm, also fraught with congratulations. His pre¬ 
sence hao the effect of recalling the irritated Ras to 
a sense of duty; and no efficient carriage having 
been jirovided by the Abogaz, it was finally arranged, 
after many difficulties, objections, and dis])utes, that 
the baggage should be transported to Farri, other 
two miles in advance, where Mohaminadan porters 
could be obtained in suffi(nent numbers to convey it 
to its final destination—the moimtaiiis in every jiart 
being deemed quite inaccessible to the camel. 

Although the distance Irom Fiirri did not exceed 
a mile, the lateness of the hour at which this accom¬ 
modation was vouchsafed, rendered it impossible to 
carry the measure into effect until the following!: 
day. The governor of AnkeSber meanwhile politely 
insisted ujiun charging himself with the baggiigc, 
his officious zeaHextending even to the effects of 
private individuals, whereby much inconvenience 
was entailed. But notwithstanding his garrulous 
protestations, and the presence'of so large a body 
of file royal trbops, everything was finally left un¬ 
protected; an'd, before his negligence was disco¬ 
vered, four of the reifiaining mules had been stolen 
from their pickets by th^ marauders who infest the 
neighbourhood. 

Loaded for the' thirty-fifth and last time with the 
baggage of the British Embassy, the caravan, es¬ 
corted by the detachmchit of Ayto Kiitama, with 
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flutes playing and muskets eclioin(^, and the heads 
of the warriors dedbrated with wliite plumes, in 
earnest of their bqld exploits during the late ex¬ 
pedition, advanced, on the ai’ternoon of the IGth of 
July, to Fiirri, the frontier town of the kingdom of 
Efiit. Clusters of conical-roofed houses, covering 
the sloping sides of twin hills whk;h form a gorge 
wherein the royal dues tire deposited, here presented 
the first jiermanent h^htations that liad greeted the 
eye since leaving the sea-coast; rude and ungainly, 
but riglit welcome signs of transition from a depo- 
])ulatcd waste to the abodes of man. 

As well from the severity of the climate as from 
the steepness of the- rugged mountains of Abyssinia, 
the camel becomes useless as a beast of burthen; 
and none being ever taken beyond the frontier, 
many ot the JVulasma’s retinue now gazed at the 
ur.gaiiily (quadrupeds for the first time. The “ ship * 
of th«5 desert” has been created^ for the especial 
benefit of "sultry, arid, and waferless plains, sucji as 
those now crossed, wdiere no other domesticated 
animal could long exist, but where, even under the 
most scorching hcat,«when the skin^pcek from^the 
parched lips of the inlgrim, the* soft Justrous eye of 
the patient dromedary loses ijpt a jot of its wonted 
brilliancy. But numbers had been dreadfullyVruog 
during the tedious marcii, those esp*ecially which 
carried tent-jioles and other unmanageable burdens; 
and amongst others, two of the finest ha ’ siTnk. 
under the w(dght of the giilloper-gun. No sooner 
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was the load now removed, than a swarm of parasitic 
birds, with brilliant golden eyijs, and crimson bills, 
swarmed around the galled part, and having dived 
into the f’:aping wounds, without causing perceptible 
annoyance to the sufferer, became so engrossed in 
their foul occupation, that several were made pri¬ 
soners with the hand. 

Boxes and bales as they arrived were deposited 
within a tone , enclosure in the centre of the area ; 
and the bloated Wuhisma, again seated in regal 
dignity beneath an ancient acacia, which threw its 
slender shade over the heterogeneous pile, placing 
Ay to Wolda Hana uj)on his right hand, with the aid 
of the royal scribes and their inkhorns commenced 
an inventory de novo. Vigorous attempts to force 
open the cases were once more resisted, with com¬ 
plete success. Earnest expostulations tried in turn 
by the Moslem and the Christian, were alike un¬ 
heeded ; and amid noise, clamour, and confusion, 
such ivs could ill be (iescribed, the inquisicive func¬ 
tionaries were fain, as before, to content themselves 
with a list of packages in the gross. Rough con- 
jeckural. ectimates of the auniber of muskets 
contained in (?iach Uiatted roll were, however, clan¬ 
destinely formed, b) (^int of squeezing and pinch¬ 
ing ; ^^nd these too were committed to writing, as 
though fears “were entertained lest the king might 
now, in his own dominions, be defrauded of a por- 
tioh of the investment transported in safety thither 
from a distant land. 
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Hajji Mohammad, a res])ectable old slave-dealer 
ill the suite of the i^bogaz, had, during tWs interim, 
ohligiiigl}^ undertaken to solve eertain puzzling 
geographical questions which 1 had proposed to 
him, and with a staff was methodically tracing on 
the sand, for our edification, the position of the 
Hawash in its ujiper course. An insane old llassoba, 
long resident at Filrri, ^diose intellect was somewhat 
affected by sundry vrounds received, in youth, had 
unfortunately indulged in too co])ious libations in 
honour of the safe arrival of his clansmen. To the 
annoyance of every one, lie had been bawling inces¬ 
santly for many hours, and he presently staggered 
up to ascertain if he (mild throw light upon the 
subject under discussion. 

“What do you know about the Hawash?” he 
exclaimed, in» a violent passion, as the word fell 
upon his ear—“ Pray, where did you learn about the * 
Hawash, or the Ittoo, or the Aroc^i?”—and suiting 
the action to the word, his cudgel rattled heavily 
over the crown of the unoffending pilgrim. Nettled 
at this unprovoked assault, the venerable man re¬ 
torted with interest—-•blows pattereej thick and /ast, 
a crowd collected, creeses wbre drawn, and the 
friends of the respective j^rties felt themselves 
bound to interfere. The belligerent Hajji wSs held 
,to prevent his committing murder; and the Adel 
geographer, as he walked 4*elucta|itly away, under a 
shower of stones, turning frequently to breathe *de-* 
fiance to the object of his tre^ repeated with a sneer. 
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“ Here is the Hawash indeed: what the devil does 
that old donkey know about the Hawash?” 

Meanwhile arrived a special paessenger, bearing 
reiterated compliments from the Negoos, with a 
horse and a mule from the royal stud, clothed in 
the peculiar .trs^pings and colours which in Shoa 
pertain solely to Majesty, llie bridles and breast¬ 
plates glittered with studs and bosses of polished 
metal; gey embroidery in coloured worsted covered 
the saddle-cloth of tlie mule; and a collection of 
silver chains, jingles, and bells, encircled her neck. 
Numerous women and girls, coiis])icuous from their 
crimson petticoats, had thronged to the busy scene 
to stare at the white strangers, and they at once 
burst into a loud scream of acclamation. A group 
of hooded widows, occupying an adjacent public 
asylum, thrust their tiTigers into their ears, and 
joined in the clamour. Escort and camel-drivers, 
now at their journey’s end, had placed no bounds 
to their hilarity. A iht ox that had bcem promised 
was turned loose among the spectators—pursued 
by fifty savages with gleaming creeses—and ham- 
• strupg by .a dexterous blowj which brought it 
bellowing to the ea-rth. The rival clans of lean 
curs, that are respectively (quartered on the dung- 
heaps fcif the twin hills, and suffer no intrusion into 
16ach otlier’s domains, rushed to the neutral ground, 
and forthwitli conimenced an indiscriminate en¬ 
gagement over the garbage; and whilst Debtera 
Tekla Zion, still- counting and recounting, amended 
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his long list with untiring perseverance, crowds of 
porters and lounging visiters added tlie mite of their 
united voices to tjje din, tumult, and intol&’able up¬ 
roar which continued until close of dav. 

Predatory incursions of the Gal la upon tlieAr- 
gdbba frontier are frequent, and not many weeks 
liad passed away since six of the king’s subjects 
w^ere murdered within dhe precincts of the encamp¬ 
ing ground. Tn all Veather, two European soldiers 
and an officer had been on guard, without shelter, 
during every night of the long and tedious march, 
and the sergeant of the escort had every hour per¬ 
sonally relieved the sentries: but the exposed 
j)osition of the baggage, added to the evil character 
borne by the spot, and the experience already gained 
at Dindmali, still precluded the discontinuance of 
watch and wgird, of which we were heartily weary. 

In the dead of night an alarm caused all to spring* 
from, their couches on the hard ground, and to stand 
prepared'for the reception of*an unseen foe, ){^’hose 
approach was announced by tlie blast of some hideous 
war-horn. Halters liad been broken, and mules and 
horses were charging over the tent-rojMJS, 1105 was* 
the real cause of the confusion disegvered for some 
minutes. A thirsty dog, j^inaccjuainted with the 
artifice resorted to by the fox that needec? water, 
had recklessly thrust hisi mangy head so deep into 
an earthen jar that he \^s unable to withdraw it, 
and rushing he knew not whither, was givi, g ^nt, 
through 4 iis strange proboscis, to fearful hollow 
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{groans, which did not fail to elicit ceaseless howls 
from his canine brethren on the adjacent dunghills, 
and might well have instilled terror into the breast 
of men less superstitious than the Danakil. 
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A J'ARTING TRIlUJTK OF GRATITUDE, INSCRIBED TO THE 

PEOUlE of ADEL. 

Tradition iiKSserts, that jirior to the invasion of 
Graan, tlic eastern limit of .iEtliiopia was Jebel 
Aiillloo, hnown to the Abyssinians as Mount Azulo. 
But although fretiuently invaded, no portion of the 
wide plain of the Hawash has been recoiuiuered; and 
notwitlistanding that many important hostages are 
held in close durance bvSiihela Selassie, tlie boasted 
influence of Uic Abogaz over the wild denizens of the 
[dain is principally supported by conciliation, and 
by the annual presentation of cloths and specie to 
the various chiefs and elders—it being of iryport- 
ance to preserve the avenues to the sea-(;oast and to 
the llahr Assal, wheneon Shoa and Efilt are almost 
entirely dependent f©r foreign waives, ancl for^ saJt,» 
whicli the country docs not pmduce^ 

Tlie powerful independent chieftain of the prin¬ 
cipal section of the tribe Gibddsa, who occ^ipy. the 
detached hill of Riisa, afcross the RcSbi river, north¬ 
ward of Dinomali, is one pf those^in nominal alliance 
with the Negoos; but his wild Moslems m, he Y;on- 
stant predatory inroads upon the frontier of Argobba, 
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slaying Christians and Mohanimadans of either sex, 
without aay compunction; and the policy of His 
Majesty prohibiting retaliation, hgwever aggravated 
the outrage may be, Anbassa Ali, or “ the Lion,” 
not unfrequently rnahes hostile demonstrations in 
person, which require all the Wulasuia’s tact and 
di])lomatic cunning to avert. 

From Hao, on the eastern iride of the Hawash, to 

1 

Farri, the intervening tract, uilder the nominal ju¬ 
risdiction of Mohammad Abogaz, is held by a mixed 
nomadc i)opulation, .nt)t remarkable for their ho¬ 
nesty, and conq)osed of numerous subdivisions of 
the Danakil, but j)rincipally from the Ihirhanto or 


Adali, under ibn Hamed deen ilassaii. This latter 


is the clan of the reigning Sultan of Tajura; and 
being in days of yore the most powerful and import¬ 
ant tribe in the nation, its name has been imparted 


•to the entire country, now cornq)ted into Adel. 

In time of war, the tribes westward of the, Ha¬ 
wash, assemble witli the Tukhaiel, the Debeni, the 
Dermela, the Ilookhha, the Woema, and the Hy 
Somauli, the extent of whose,respective territories 
-has qlready.been defined. These, with the Abli or 
Dinserra, under Mohammad Ali, surnamed Jeroaa, 


or “the Thief,” which is the tribe of Hamed 


Bunaitci, present wuzir and heir-apj)arent to the 
throne of Tajdra—the Adanei’to and Nakur, under 
Shchein Mulakoo^the ,Dondametta, the Dutta- 
gdota, and the ITussdba, led respectively by Ahmed 
Kamil, Sheikh Deeiii, and Deeni ibn Ibrahim— 
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collectively assume^ the title of Debenik-Woenia, 
k being the Dankali conjunction. *, 

Adalo hill Ihlftied, who leads a section of the 
Gibddsa encamped at Plciode and Dunne, occasion¬ 
ally unites with the Debenik-Woema in the time of 
their need, but be is held virtuall)f indejiendent. 
'^riie fourth and last section of the Debeni, under 
the authority of MaJuiioodi, has its tents at the 
isolated volcanic mountain of Fant^li, southward of 
Dindmali, where reside also the united Adai’el clans 
Uluaito, Mufla, and Eyrohlsso, under the great 
“ brave ” Lamullil'an. 

These tribes occujiy the whole extent of country 
between Abyssinia and Mirsa Rahei'ta, near the 
entrance to the Red Sea, the head-ijuarters of Roofa 
Hoorhiin, sheikli of a sulidivision of the Duttagoora. 
Then( e they stretch along the coast to the south- 
eastwa^’d, and from Goobut el Kharab, between the 
parallels, bounded on the sqptlii by the Eesah and 
other Somauli tribes, and flanked on the north by 
the Mudaito. 

The Adaiel or Ifanakil pojiulation, which, in¬ 
cluding the Mudaith, extends as "far as ‘Ark^'eko, 
claims to be descended from Arab invaders, who, 
in the seventh century of tiie Christian a*ra, over¬ 
ran and colonised the low tract which forms a zone 
between the Abyssinian Alps ar;d the coast of ^he 
Red Sea. To a certain Extent Ihe northern tribes 
are subject to the Nayib of Arkeeko, wnose au¬ 
thority is recognised in niu«h the same proportion 
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as that of the feeble Sultan of Tajura by the south¬ 
ern clans,;" but althoug;h speaking the same lan¬ 
guage, these mixed descendants of Ham and 
Tshmacl (an hardly be said to constitute a nation, 
being so widely dispersed, that for miuiy days to¬ 
gether not a ttace of man is to he discovered over 
the joyless deserts which form the lot of his inheri¬ 
tance, scorched by an ardent sun, and alive only 
with “ moving-pillars of sand.” 

From time immemorial every individual has been 
his own king. Each marauding community is 
marked by a wild inde])endence; and the free 
spirit of the whole is to be traced in the rapine, 
discord, and bloodshed, which universally prevail. 
Theirs is “an iron sky, and a soil of brass,” where 
the clouds drop little rain, and the earth yields no 
vegetation. It is no “ land of rivers of water,” 
nor have the “line’s fallen in pleasant places,” 
The desert stretcher far on every side, strewed'with 
black' boulders of lava, glowing under a heated 
atmosphere. In this country of ])erfidy and vin¬ 
dictive ferocity, the proprietors of the barren land 
murder every defenceless stranger; and the com¬ 
mon benefits of water are an object of perpetual 
contest. Reprisal and revenge form the guiding 
maxim of all;^^ Monsters, not men, their savage 
propensities are portrayed in a dark and baleful eye, 
and the avenger cf blood is closely dogging the 
footsteps of one half the population. 

As laziness is the chief source of African misery 
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at large, so is it with the Daniikil in particulai-. 
They possess that “conceit in their iiiisefj^” which 
induces them to des])ise the labours of the culti¬ 
vator ; and such is the characteristic want of water, 
that, excepting at Aussa, agriculture is unknown, 
even in its rudest form. A })astoral, itinerant, and 
belligerent peo])le, divided into endless clans and 
ramitications, under diners indej)endent chieftains* 
their mode of living entitles, them tdirank only one 
step in civilization above the positive savage who 
depends for daily subsistence dpon the chase and 
upon the spontaneous ])roductions of nature. 

Born to the spear, and bred in eternal strife witli 
his predatory neighbours, each lawless member of 
the straggling community inherits an untameable 
spirit, which is made subservient to all the worst 
vices and passions inherent in the semi-barbarian. 
Ill his very attitude and beaiing there is that' 
which proclaims him in hi§ own opinion Lord 
of the Universe, entitled to enjoy, with a tlmnk- 
less heart, all that he is capable of appropriating. 
No favour claims hift gratitude—nothing demands 
a thought beyond the present moment. • Unlike 
the Arab Bedouin, he is too indolent and im¬ 
provident during seasons o^ jilenty, to convert the 
produce pf his flocks and herds ^into a stbre 
•against the coming day* of drqpght and famine. 
Gorged to repletion, the-^esiduei is suffered to^go 
to waste; and so long as his belly is full, his* 
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licentiousness gratified, and he has leisure to lounge 
about in listless idleness, the measure of his happi¬ 
ness is cofnplete, and the sun*may rise and set 
without his troubling his head as to the mode in 
which the flay has been jiassed, or how the next 
meal is to be provided. 

Many of the Adaiel are extensive owners of 
camels, and deal largely in’.slaves—a trade which 
yields tb.ee hundred j)er cent, with the least pos¬ 
sible risk or trouble to the merchant; but when not 
upon the journey fiehodically undertaken to acquire 
the materials for this traffic, all lead a life of indo¬ 
lence and gross sen.suality—eating, sleeping, and 
indulging in the baser ])assions, according to the 
bent of their vicious inclinations. Their delight is 
to be dirty and to be idle. They wear the same 
cloth without ablution until it fairly diops from the 
' back; and abborring honest labour, whether agri¬ 
cultural or haiKiiQ^af\, pass the day in drowsiness, 
or in the enjoyment of a (juiet seat before the 
hamlet, where the scandal of the community is 
retailed. Basking in the suil, and arranging their 
curly locks' withr. the point of Vhe skewer, they here 
indulge in unlimited quantities of snuff, and mumble 
large rolls of tobacco < and ashes, which are thrust 
betwixt the teeth and the under lip, and if tempora¬ 
rily removed are ^invariably deposited behind the- 
left ear. They pollute the atmosphere with rancid 
callow and putrid animal intestines, but never con- 
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descend to approach a Christian without holding 
their own noses ! * • 

• * 

Amongst the Oanakil arc to be foitnd some of 
the most scowling, ill-favoured, and hideous-looking 
savages in the universe; but the features of the 
majority have an Arab cast, which • sui)ports the 
legend of their origin; and in spite of the in¬ 
fluence exerted upon ;their lineaments by passions 
uncontrolled, the expression of many is pleasing, 
and even occasionally intellectual. All are mus¬ 
cular and active, but singularly scraggy and loosely 
knit, and to an easy shuffling gait is added a national 
habit of standing cross-legged. Young as well as 
old take infinite pains to disfigure the person, and 
thus to render it ferocious in appearance. Scars 
obtained in brawls and conflicts from stones and 
cold steel are esteemed the highest ornaments, and 
the breast and stomach are usually seamed with* 
mystic rhombs and reticulated produced 

by scariflfcation with a sharp fragment of obsidian, 
so as to resemble the plan of a fortified town of days 
gone by. • 

The upper lip is s«raped with the creese, and the* 
scanty beard suffered to flouriHi in curls along the 
cheeks and over the chin; wjiilst the hair, coarse and 
long, saturated from infancy with grease ancl nlut- 
, ton fat, and exposed durAig life ^to the fiercest sun, 
becomes crisped into a thick curly mop, like a coun¬ 
sellor’s wig, which is shaved behind on a nne Tbe^ 
tween the ears, and constitutes the first great pride 
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of the proprietor. The j)icking it out into a due 
spherical foTm affords em})loyinent during Ids ample 
leisure, and the contem})lation of ,its wild peifection 
is the pr'^dominant object when the mirror is placed 
within his grasp. Baldness commences at an early 
age, and many of the ancient dandies seek protec¬ 
tion from the sun under sheep-skin perukes of pre¬ 
posterous size, their artificial jUirls, in common with 
those that are .'natural, displaying an ornamented 
wooden spike or bodkin, which serves as a comb, 
and is often fancifully carved and provided with two 
or even three prongs. 

The operation of greasing this wig without the 
aid of the barber is original enough. A lumj) of 
raw fat, cut from the overgrown tail of the Beibera 
sheep, having been some time masticated and mum¬ 
bled, is expelled into the hands, betwixt the palms 
*of which it is reduced by rubbing to a suitable con¬ 
sistency, and then transferred en masse to the cjrown, 
when exposure to the fierce rays of a tropical sun 
soon conveys the desired nourishment to the roots 
of the hair. All, however, cannot afford this luxury 
of the toilet, nor is it eveiy^ one who can resist 
the temptation of swallowing the dainty morsel 
when once consigned ,to the mouth; and hence is 
seen many a poll of sun-burnt hair, in colour and 
consistency resembling the housemaid’s cobweb 
broom, which is quaintly^denominated “the Pope’s 
head.” 

The simple costume o^ the Bedouin consists of a 
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piece of checked cjoth wrapjied loosely about the 
loins, and descending to the knees so as to-resemble 
a kilt or short petticoat; wliilst a cotton robe is 
throvm over the shoulder after the manner of the 
Roman toga. Miserly in disposition, few outward 
ornaments grace his person, save an occasional neck¬ 
lace of fat, and a few armlets and bracelets coni- 
jiosed of potent pagsiges from the Koran, either 
stitched in leather, or enveloped in Ctdoured thread. 
A thong adorned with a metal button girds to the 
right hip of old and young a creese two feet in 
length, the wooden hilt of which is decorated with a 
pewter stud, whilst the scabbard is ornamented with 
au aromatic sprig, employed as a tooth-brush, and 
masticated for hours together. 

Tliree inches broad in the blade, and possessing 
a trulv murderous crook in the centre, the creese, 
is doubtless a most formidable weajion at close (juar- 
ters. • With it the Damikil buildu his house ; with 
it he slays the animal, and flays the carcass. It is 
his sword in battle, his knii'e at the table, his 
razor at the toilet, Ins hatchet, and his nail-parer. , 
A savage desirous of illustrating!; thfi most approved 
exercise, after whetting the blade *upon a stone, 
capers about, describing a sfsries of flourisli^s and 
cuts both under and over the shield, •stabbing and 
parrying to the right and \o the left, until at length 
comes the last grand to'&ch of* disembowelmciit,^ 
when a ripping motion is accompanied by a bound 
into the air, and a howl of'pirfect satisfaction, such 

z 2 • 
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as might be conjectured to issue from the jaws of 
a glutted.vampire. 

The spear, which is seldom out of the hand of 
theDan.Ikil, is some seven feet in length: a shaft of 
tough close-grained wood called “ adepto,^' being 
heavily poised with metal at the butt, and topped 
by a blade from ten to fifteen inches long, by three 
broad, .reduced to as keeii'^ an edge as constant 
scouring with sand and grease can impart. Great 
aversion is entertained to this wea})on being stepped 
over, and its fall to the ground, independently of 
the damage that might be sustained, is regarded as 
an evil omen, and believed to destroy its }>ower over 
the flesh and blood of an enemy. The spear of a 
chief only is mounted with bands of brass and 
copper wire, but the points of all are graced alike 
with a lump of sheep’s-tail fat. Although some¬ 
times employed as a missive, the ])ike exercise is 
more usuallv resorted to—the warrior stealin’ff on- 

w • O 

ward in a crouching })osition, and springing sud¬ 
denly with a yell an(l a cat-like bound to transfix 
the body of his foe. “ None^'but a woman would 
retain tric*'speafr in the hour*of battle,” quoth one 
of the braves^—“ the creese is the hand to hand 
weapqu!” 

The shield, fashioned out of the stiff hide of the 
Bieza, or of the wiki bufelo, is a perfect circle, of 
from one to two feet hi diameter, with the rim 
turned outwiu’ds, and the centre convexed, for the 
purpose of checking the flight or launch of the mis- 
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sive. A button or boss whicfi fcrins the apex, is 
usually adorned wftb some proud trofJhy of the 
chase, in additioi^ to the red beard of a he-goat, 
undeviatingly attached as a charm. A small bag, 
slung in the interior of the buckler, (contains the 
j)ortable wealth of the ])ro])rietor, and "i forked stick 
is annexed to the hand straj), to admit of suspen¬ 
sion to a tree. Enjr^gcd, the warrior kexjps the 
shield in a continual revolving motion, in strict 
accordance with the movement of the eyes, which, 
in fierce and violent frenzy, are* rolled in the sockets 
during the continuance of the conflict. 

Cruel, blood-thirsty, and vindictive, the Danakil 
do not possess that spirit of individual enterprise 
or chivalry, or that reckless disregard of personal 
danger, which, to certain races of men, imparts the 
stamp of military habits ; but a season of scarcity 
dooms ever}^ neighbouring tribe, whose pastures are 
more •favoured than their own,Jto invasion, massacre, 
and pillage. A fiendish whooj) is the signal fot the 
gathering of the clan ; and, obedient to the call, 
each man at arms, grasping spear and shield, aban¬ 
dons his wretched wigwam with trul^* savage ala(t*ity. 
His fierce and untamed passions now riot uncon¬ 
trolled ; and those who, during the foray, arc^guilty 
of the greatest enormities, strut about on return 
amongst their fellows, bedfecked*with ostrich plumes, 
and other badges of distinction, reciting each, to some 
wild tune, the tale of his bloody exploits. 

Sullen, morose, and poas^sing little perception 
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of the ridiculous, witticisms and hilarity in con¬ 
versation are restricted to the ribald jest; but brawls 
are frequent, and the bivouac is« often cheered by 
the wilf^ chorus selected from a choice collection, 
breathing in every line self-sufficiency imd defiance 
to tlie foe. •Accorniianied by savage gestures and 
contortions—now menacing, now mincing, and now 
furious—these strains are chanted during the live¬ 
long night with clear and energetic throats, chiefly 
with the design of intimidating, by the noisy clamour, 
any hostile ]>arty thac may be lurking in the vicinity 
of the eucaiiipment, intent either upon the requital 
of injuries done, or the acquisition of fame by ag¬ 
gressions unprovoked. 

Superstitious to the last degree, the itinerant 
Bedouin takes the field arra^^ed in a panoply of 
amulets, designed as a defence against witchcraft, 
and to be thrown towards the enemy in the hour 
of battle. A verge from the Koran, sewn up in 
leather, and hung about the neck, secures him 
against all incorporeal enemies. No whirlwind ever 
sweeps across the ])ath without being pursued by 
a dUzen savages* with drawn Creeses, who stab into 
the centre of the diisty column, in order to drive 
away the evil spirit that is believed to be riding 
on the blast. All have firm faith in the incarnation 
of«the Devil, who is desfcribed as a monster with, 
perpendicular eyes, capable of rolling along the 
ground with the rotatory motion of a ball; and 
Ibrahim Shehem Abli„xa*^most unblushing liar, and 
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HO less notable a iiecroinaiicer than warrior, con¬ 
fidently asserted his individual ability to’raise seven 
liumlred of these demons for evil, during any moon¬ 
light night of the entire year. 

The mosque and the muezzin have no existence 
in the interior, where religion gradually shades 
away; and, unlike the ])eople of Tajura, tliere is 
here little external dis^>lay of Islamism observable, 
save in the bigoted detestation evinc^l towards those 
of every other than the Molianiinadan creed. But 
although ])rostrations are wanfing, and rosaries are 
untold, the vagrants still preserve their knavish 
reputations unblemished. The white feather, which 
in Europe is the emblem of cowardice, is ajipro- 
priately placed in the head of these midnight as¬ 
sassins ; and the neighbouring tribes have not ill- 
portra; ed the national character in the assertion, 
that “the tongues of the Adai'el are long for the* 
express purpose of lying, thqj: t\)eir arms are long 
hut to admit of their pilfering the property of 
others, and that their legs are long in order that 
they may run away*like poltroons in the day of 
danger and retributiofl.” 
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THE GENTLE ADAIEL, 


AND IfATlEWELL TO TJIEM. 

i 


“ Yet one kind kiss before vve part, 
Drop a tear, and bid adieu.” 


To be the wife of a true believer, in whatever state 
of society, from the most refined to the most barba¬ 
rous, is to be cursed in the fullest acceptation of the 
word. But of the two extremes, many, if the choice 
were given, would doubtless prefer the drudgei^ 
that falls to the lot of the partner of 4 he untaught 
savage, with all the manifold discomforts attending 
precarious subsisteme^, to the immolation and se- 
clusibn, which in civilised Mohammadan countries, 
is iitiposed upon the fairest of God’s works. Taking 
no part with her lord in the cofitcerns of this world— 
taug?it to* Expect no participation in the happiness 
of that \\hich is to come—she is a prisoner kept 
to minister to the lusts *of the flesh ; and the higher 
the state of cultivation—the more exalted the rank 
of .the captive—so liiuch'the more rigorous is the 
restraint imposed. 

In the European acceptation of the term, small 
traces are here to be found of the sentiment of love; 
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;ind jealousy, when it docs exist, would seldom 
appear to arise from any regard for the •object that 
lias created the fiseling. The Dankali female has 
contnved to retain her natural right of liberty ; and 
so long as the wife performs the labour required at 
her hands,* she is at full liberty to flirt unreproved, 
to the full extent of her coijuettish inclinations. 
Upon Baileela devolves the task of leading the 
foremost camel, or* carrying theheavy * burthen 
slung by a sharp ro])e which passes across her 
breast. She fetches water anti wood, prepares the 
milk, and boils thje meat. She it is who weaves 
mats of the date leaf for the use of her listless and 
iiidolent lord ; tends his flocks of sheep and goats, 
dismantles and erects his wigwam Avhen migrations 
ar e undertaken to distant pools and pastures; and, 
seated at his feet, chases away the flies which dis¬ 
turb his repose beneath the shade of the palm.* 
ller», however, the needle is monopolised by the 
male, anh he is sometimes to be seen industriously 
stitching a new leathern petticoat for his hard- 
worked partner, viho, conscious of the fleeting 
nature of her charms, makes tl^ utusttst qf her* 
short lease; and in the natifre of, her occupation 
finds ample opportunities-fo|’ indulgence. 

The features of the liedouin damsel, Although 
degenerate, resemble these ot the Arabian mother 
from whom she clairn-^ jdescent^; and so close a 
similarity pervades the community at large, \hat 
one mould would appea» ^o have been employed 
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for every individual composing it. Nature being 
suffered to model her daughter's according to lier 
will, their figures during a brief, period are grace- 
f\il; but feminine symmetry' is soon destroyed by 
the constant pressure of heav|r loads against the 
chest, and under the fiery heat of her native sands, 
the nymph is presently transformed into the decrepit 
Ing, with bent back and wa;ddling gait. A short 
apron if bullock’s hide, with frilled edges, is tied 
above the hips with a broad band, the sport of 
every wanton whirlwind ; but from the waist up¬ 
wards the person is unveiled., A coif of blue 
calico covers the head of those who have entered 
the conjugal state, whilst that of the virgin is 
unattired; but the hair of all is arranged in an 
infinity of elaborate ])laits falling to the shoulders, 
and liberally greased. So are also smidry narrow 
bands of raw hide, which are usually tied above 
the ankles by w^ay pf charms to strengthen the degs, 
and which, contracting as they dry, sink deep into 
the desh. 

A j)etaiefl sprig, appearing grow out of the 
waistbaiub ^ascends on either* side of the spine, 
in tattooed relief, resembling tambour work, and 
thence diverging acros^^ the ribs, finishes in fancy 
wreaths''around the bosom, according to the taste 
of Uie designer. The charms of many a belle are 
further heightened by scarification—an angle to 
break the evenness of the smooth forehead, or 
the arc of a circle to i^piprove the dimple on the 
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cheek, being favourite devices. From the ears of 
all who can afford* personal ornament, depend two 
conical drops, wrgught of thick brass wire spirally 
coiled, resting on a curved iron base, and separated 
by two broad, horisjontal bands of pewter. When 
the wearer is in activity, the fiajiping of these 
emmbrous metallic aj)j)endages is ridiculous enough, 
and the rattle may b; heard to a considerable dis¬ 
tance as they come into violent yollisioii with a 
necklace composed of a medley of beads, bones, 
cowry shells, jingles, and amulets, strung in many 
rows upon a leattiern collar embedded in dirt 
and grease, and terminating in a large rhomb of 
j^ewter. Bracelets and anklets of the same metal 
are usual, and the ornament of a squalling brat 
with inflamed weasel-like eyes, is rai’ely wanting to 
complete thg figure. It is slung over the back, and 
a jcj k to the right or to the left brings it readily* 
across the shoulder when occasion demands. 

The Bedouin wigwam—a rectangle of eight feet 
in length by six broad, and five high—^is con¬ 
structed of a succession of branches in couples, 
curved before the fiw, and lashed Jn the 4 bim of a* 
lip-arch. A mat composed df date leaves forms 
the roof; and the whole fabric, wherein the hand 
of no master builder is visible, is thus rcadilj^ trans¬ 
ferred from j)lace to plaoe. 

“ Omnia mea’mecum fA'o” 

should form the motto <4 the wandering Dankali, 
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wiiose only furniture consists of a tressel hollowed 
at tlie top to serve as a pillow—a luxur}" restricted 
to the male sex. In the huts of ,tlie more wealthy, 
wooden platters and ladles sometimes form jiart of 
the household gear, together with closely-woven mat 
baskets to contain milk; hut this beverage is more 
usually consigned to a hag of sheep or goat skin— 
sun-dried flesh, grease, grain’ and water, being also 
lodged *.a siinilu''' receptacles. 

Milk forms the ])rinci])al diet of this Arcadian 
icK^e ; and they deride the dwellers in cities for eat¬ 
ing birds or fowls, declaring that the flesh must 
have travelled upon four legs during life to be at 
all palatable. An ancient camel, a buck goat, or a 
bull calf, is occasionally slaughtered with a Bis- 
mlllffh, and the flesh not immediatelv consumed is 
cut into long thin collops, and dried in the sun to 
'’be stuffed again into the skin for future use. Meat 
is broiled among Jhe^ embers upon closely-packed 
pebbles, which prevent it coming into contact with 
the Rshes; and the master of the house, taking his 
scat upon the ground beside a lumjj of raw liver, 
‘places a wedge-sha])ed stone ttnder either heel, in 
order to impart-a slight inclination to the body, and 
thus preserve the balance without personal exertion. 
Picking** the bones one by one out of the fire, he 
seizes alternate mouthfuls" of the grilled and the 
raw flesh between, the tenth, and with an upward 
' lUotion of the creese, divides them close to his 


nose. 
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It may be received as an axiom tliat no Bedouin 
will speak the trulli, althoiij;^li the doin^ so might 
prove to his obviq,us advantage. He is dot only a 
liar by the force of rooted habit and example, but 
also upon principle,, and his oaths are simjile mat¬ 
ters of form. The name of God is. in^mked, and 
the Koran taken to witness, in falsehoods the most 
palpable; and to have sworn with the last solenj- 
nity is far from behig regarded iru the lijht of a 
binding obligation. A stone having been cast upon 
the earth, hre is quenched in* water, and the adju¬ 
ration repeated : “ May this body become petrified, 
and may Allah thus extinguish me, if 1 utter that 
which is not true!” 

In conversation a portion of evc’y sentence is 
invariably taken u]> by the p(;rson addressed—tl)e 
last word b^^ing generally coivsidered suflicient, or 
even an abbreviation to the final syllable. The* 
salufcition of the tribes, between whom little bond 
exists b^ond identity of language, is a cold foi*- 
bidding touch of the fingers, fully indicative ot the 
unfriendly sentiment of the heart. All prey upon 
each other; and eve«y individual, pf whaitevcr^ank,* 
is by nature, as well as by 4iabit.and inclination, 
an assassin. None will hesitate to mutihate or 
barbarously put to death any member of^anothei* 
clan whom he may fin(l at advantage, cither sleej)- 
ing or at a distance fr,«m succour—the appetite 
for plunder, and the thirst for blood ini jrent in 
the breast, being quite sjufficient to dictate every 
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act of atrocity, and to impel every dastardly out¬ 
rage, that a savage can devise oi^ commit. 

Dwelling in a scene of aridity, hostility, and 
bloodshed, traversed by barren chains bearing the 
im])ress of volcanic desolation, and cursed with a 
soil rarely susceptible of cultivation, but' still more 
rarely cultivated, the hand of the roving Bedouin 
iSk against every man, and'every man’s hand is 
against him. The truth of the Scriptural ])rophecy 
resjiectiiig the untameable des(*endants of Ishmael, 
here as elsewhere is well maintained ; nor were the 
words of the ])oet ever more truly exemplified than 
in the hot weary wastes of the AdaVel— 

“ Nothing save rapine, indolence, and guile, 

And woes on woes, a still revolving train, 

M hose horrid circle has made liuman life 
Than non-existence worse.” 

• I 

“ Arrogant, treacherous, and degraded barbarians, 
bound in the fetters of idleness and superstition— 
dissemblers, whose every word is a lie, aiid whose 
overibearingand unaccommodating disposition, graft¬ 
ed upon bigoted intolerance, was displayed on eveiy 
occasion ^ the,, personal discomfort of those by 
whom they were ])aid and entertained—^there was 
never, throughout the^ long, tedious, and trying 
journey^, either on the jiart of elders, escort, or 
camel-drivers, the slightest wish or effort, either 
to honour or oblige;*; and*jt was only on occasions 
wh^fU our fire-arms, which they could not gainsay, 
might prove of service . to themselves, that the 
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blubber lip did not swell in scorn at the Christian 
Kafirs, who were sheered at even in conversation. 
And these, too, y^ere savages who scarcely knew 
the use of bread, who rarely employed water for 
the ablution of their filthy persons, and who kept 
their lieeids and bodies floating in a 4)crpctual sea 
of sheep’s-tail fat. On taking leave of the tor¬ 
menting fraternity at^*this the hap])y termiuatiop 
of a weaiy and ])erifous pilgrimage^ it may safely 
be averred that not one of us had ever passed so 
long a period with so lai*ge a party, without desir¬ 
ing to make further acf^uaintancc with at least one 
individual: hut the last touch of the cold palm, ex- 
tfmded for hakshresh, w^as received with heartfelt 
satisfaction; and we each bade adieu to the whole 
community with an inward hope that it might 
never fall tq our evil lot to see their scowling 
faces more. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

ASCENT OF THE ABYSSINIAN AL1»S. 

*1 

Having tluis *^aj)pily shaken the Adel dust from 
off our feet, and taken affectionate leave of the 
greasy Danakil, it is fiot a little pleasant to bid adieu 
also to their scorching plains of unblessed sterility.* 
Every change in the soil and climate of Africa is in 
extremes, and bairenness and unbounded fertiiitv 
border on each other with a suddenness whereof the 
denizens of temperate climes can form no concep¬ 
tion. As if by the touch of the magician’s wand, 
the scene now passes in an instant from parched and 
arid wastes to the gieen and lovely highlands of 
Ahy?4sinia, presenting one sheet of rich and thriving 
cultivation. Each fertile knoll is crowned with its 
peaceful hamlet—each rural ^vale traversed by its 
crystal bfook, and teeming with herds and flocks. 
Tlie cool mountain ^zephyr is redolent of eglantine 
and jasmine, ana the soft green turf, spangled with 
clover,’ daisies, and buttercups, yields at every step 
the aromatic fragrance of the mint and thyme. 

The baggage having at'length, on the morning of 
the 17th, been consigned to the shoulders of six 
liundred grumbling Monlcin porters, assembled by 
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the royal fiat from the adjacent "s illages, and who, 
now on the road, formed a line which extended up¬ 
wards of a mile, we commenced the ascent of the 
Abyssinian Alps. Hitherto every officious at- 
•tendant functionary had exerted himself to the ut¬ 
most to promote delay, confusion, and annoyance; 
and each now exhorted the respective members of 
our party to uruje thlfeir jaded beasts to increased 
speed, and hasten onw^ards over u rugg;ed path 
which, in the toil-worn condition of the majority, 
was not to be ascended without considerable diffi¬ 
culty. l^he king was waxing impatient to behold 
the delighting things that had been imported, an 
a<*,count of which, so far as the prying eyes of his 
trusty servants were able to discern, had been duly 
transmitted to the palace ; and in order to celebrate 
the arrival of so great an accession of wealth, His 
JMajesty’s flutes ^ once more poured out their soft * 
melody, and his warriors again ^hanted their wild 
notes amdng the hills, until far out of hearing of the 
astonished population of Farri. • 

It was a cool and l[)vely morning, and a fresh in¬ 
vigorating breeze played over the nmuntam sid*, on ‘ 
which, though less than ten dfigieea removed from 
the equator, flourished the ^egetation of northern 
climes. The rough and stony road wound dh by a 
.steep ascent over hill and dale?—no\^ skirting the 
extreme verge of a precipitous <;lifF—now dipping 
into the basin of some verdant hollow, whenv^e, after* 
traversing the pebbly course ^of a murmuring brook, 
VOL. I. A a • 
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, THE king’s guests. 


it suddenly emerged into a succession of sliady 
lanes, bounded by flowering hedge-rows. 

The wild rose, the fern, the lantana, and the 
honeyi ackle, smiled around a succession of highly 
cultivated terraces, into which the entire range was 
broken by banks supporting the soil; and on every 
eminence stood a cluster of conically-thatched 
houses, environed by green' hedges, and partially 

I 

embowered amid dark trees. As the troop passed 
on, the peasant abandoned his occupation in the 
field to gaze at the liovel procession; whilst merry 
groups of liooded women, decked in scarlet and 
crimson, attracted by the renewal of martial strains, 
left their avocations in the hut to welcome the 
king’s guests with a shrill zirolect, which rang 
from every hamlet. The leather petticoat of the 
wandering shepherdess was no longer to be seen. 
Birds warbled among the leafy groves, and through¬ 
out the rich landscape reigned an air of peace and 
plenty, that could not fail to prove highly 'delightful 
aftci* our recent weary pilgrimage across the hot 
desert. v 

varlbus turns of the rt;ad the prospect was 
rugged, wild, * and beautiful. Aigibbi, the first 
Christian village of Ef^t, was soon revealed on the 
summit of a height, where, within an enclosure of 
thorns, rest the remains oft Mr. Airston, a traveller, 
who not long before had closed his eyes on the 
threshold of the kingdom, a victim to the pestilential 
sky of the lowlands. JThree principal ranges were 
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next crossed in succession, severally intersected by 
rivulets which are all tributary to the* Jdawash, 
although the waters are for the most part absorbed 
before they reach that stream. ].astly, the view 
opened upon the wooded site of Ankdber, occupying 
a central position in a horse-shoe crescbnt of moun¬ 
tains, still high above, which enclose a magnificent 


amphitheatre of ten^niiles in diameter. 'This is* 
clothed throughout with a splendidly varied and 


vigorous vegetation, and choked by minor abut¬ 


ments, converging towards its gorge on the confines 


of the Adel plains. 


Here the journey was for the present to termi¬ 
nate, and, thanks to Abyssinian jealousy and sus¬ 
picion, many days were yet to elapse ere the re¬ 
maining height should be climbed to the capital of 
Shoa, row distant only two hours’ walk. Three 
thousand feet above the level of Farri stands the 


market town of Alio Amba, ypon the crest of a 
scarped prong formed by the confluence of ^wo 
mountain streams. A Mohammadan population, 
not exceeding one thousand souls, the inmates of 
two hundred and fifty* straggling houses, is chiefly 
composed of Adaiel, Argdbba, and merchants from 
Aussa and Hurrur; and amqng this motley cont^ 
munity it had been ordained that tjie Embassy 
sliould halj that night. 

Ascending by a steep stofly pathito an open spot, 
on which the weekly market is held, the Shoan 
escort fired a desultory salntg; and whilst crowds 

A a 2 
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.the “motiieu of grace.” 


t 


of both sexes flocked to beholS the white strangers, 
forming a double line, they indulged in the perform¬ 
ance of the war dance. Relieved occasionally by 
some of the younger braves who had earned distinc¬ 
tions during the last campaign,- a veteran capered 
before the ratiks with a drawn sword grasped be¬ 
tween his teeth ; and for the edification of the by¬ 
standers, the notes of a mart^l song were powerfully 
poured forth in chorus from three hundred Christian 
throats. 

The cone occupied by Alio Amba is only one of 
the thousand preci})itous eminences into which the 
entire mountain side is broken on its junction with 
the plain. From this oinnacle the foaming torrents 
appeared far below like thread of silver, twining and 
gliding amid green bushes and verdant fields to the 
great outlet, by which they escape tc be soon lost 
on the desert sand. Wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
beans, peas, cotton, ^nd oil plant, throve luxuriantly 
arofind every hamlet—the regularly marked fields 
mCunting in terraces to the height of three or four 
thousand feet, and becoming in their boundaries 
gra'dudllf moro and more ifidistinct, until totally 
lost on the shadowy side of Mamrat, “The Mother 
bf Grace.” 

This cloud-capped peak is clothed with a dense 
forest of timber, anil at an elevation of some thirteen 
thousand feet above th6 sea, affords secure shelter 

I 

to the treasures of the monarch, which have been 
amassing since the re-restablishment of the kingdom, 
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one hundred and fifty years since. . Loza forms the 
apex of tlie opposit^side of the crescent, and perched 
on its wooded suipmit is a monastery fofming the. 
temporary abode of Hailoo Mulakoot, heir-apparent 
to the throne of,Shoa. But by far the most 
interestiiig*feature in the landscape is ja conical hill, 
conspicuous from its isolated position, and rising 
amid dark groves of •j)ine-like juniper. Hereon 
stands the stronghold of Goncho, the residence of 
Wul^sma Mohammad, constructed over the state 
dungeon, in wh^ch, loaded with galling fetters, the 
uncles and younger brothers of a Christian king— 
victims to a barbarous statute—had found a living 
tomb since the present accession, a period of thirty 
years! 

After much needless detention in the market¬ 
place, exposed to the impertinent comments and 
rude gaze of the thronging populace, Ay to Kalama • 
Worlj, d tall raw-boned man, with a loose shambling 
gait and e dead yellow eye, tntifeduced himself to 
me as the governor of the town. He condescended 
in person to conduct us, as the guests of his royal 
master, to a mansion J:enanted by a fat old Moslem , 
dame and her three daughters, whose resi)ective 
appellatives being duly translated, proved worthy t^ 
days of Prince Cherry and ^airstar. Eve,^vrqet- 
limes, and Sunbeam, all clothed alike in scarlet 
“habilimertts, vacated the premises with the utmost 
alacrity, and many goo'd-humotircd smiles; Ijjat^ 
owing to the length and difficulty of the road, that 
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portion of the baggage we most required did not 
arrive until midnight—^when, through the officious 
interference of Ayto Wolda Han|i, whose garrulity 
had increased rather than abated, a new inventory 
of effects in charge of each principal of a village was 
to be penned .by the royal scribe, and thus neither 
bedding nor food could be obtained. 

The edifice so ostentatiously allotted for our ac- 
comn. Ddation, was of an elliptical form, about thirty 
feet in length by eighteen in breadth, and surrounded 
on eveiy^ side by those tall rank w^cjeds that delight 
to luxuriate in filth. Two undressed stakes sup¬ 
ported a tottering grass thatch. .Windows there 
were none. A long narrow aperture did duty 
Ibr a door, and the walls, which met the roof at 
a distance of ten feet from the ground, were of 
the very worst description of wattle and dab—the 
former an assemblage of rotten reeds, and the latter 
sufficiently decayed to admit light enough for a full 
development of the dirt and miseiy withim 

^11 the principal of two apartments, a circular 
excavation in the floor, surrounded by a parapet of 
clay^ served as a stove. Hegvy slabs of stone em¬ 
bedded in high mud-pedestals, and used for grinding 
grain, engrossed one corner, and in another were 
piled leaps of old bullock hides, in various stages 
of decomposition. ^ Very ricketty bedsteads, fur- 
ni^ed with a web of narrow thongs in lieu of cotton 
tape, wore a decidedly uncomfortable aspect. The 
narrow necks of divers earthen urn-shaped vessels 
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containing mead, beer, and water, were stuffed with 
bunches of green feaves. Larger mud ceceptacles 
were filled with wheat, barley, and beans ; *and huge, 
lumps of raw beef, with sundry bullocks’ heads, 
which were promi^uously strewed about, garnished 
the floor, t*lie beds, and the walls, in every direction. 

The inner chamber boasted the presence of mules 
and female slaves, whigli latter, if judgment might bp 
formed from the evil*odours exhaled^ were levelling 
in the garbage of the shambles. Constructed on the 
slope of a hill, tjie floor of the edifice throughout was 
of the natural earth, and dipping at least one foot 
below the level* of the threshold, had never known 
the ])resence of the housemaid’s besom. Equalling 
the lowest Irish liovel in dirt and filth, the cheerless 
abode could boast of no sleek little pig, and of no 
pond covere(J with fat ducks, both being alike held 
in abhorrence bv the Jew-Cliristians of Shoa; and- 
even, the old hat was w^anting, wherewith to cram 
the gaps -through which wliisTlecf the keen cutting 
blast of Alpine climes. ^ 

But as all complaijit was unavailing, w^e made the 
best arrangements thjjt circumstances woqld pqfinit, • 
and fatigue soon closed our wear^^ eyes; but the 
change in the atmosi)liere, consequent upon 
great elevation attained, pifesently interfered with 
repose upon the damp bare floyr. Riain then set in 
* with extreme violence, ^he w^ter came tuinbhng 
through the manifold apertures *in the era y wallis 
and shattered roof, and having speedily flooded the 
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UNCOMFORTABLE NIGHT. 


sloping court, poured in over the'threshold. Al¬ 
though the smoke of sodden wo6d, unable to esc^e, 
proved an inconvenience scarcely, to be borne, there 
was no dispensing with a fire; and troops of fleas 
and sanguinary bugs, coursing jover the body, by 
their painful .and })oisonous attacks, might almost 
have caused a sigh for the execrated plains of the 
Adai'el, which, with all theiv. discomforts of watch 
and ^ drd, we»xj at least free** from the curse of 
vermin. 

But the lingering day dawned at last, and with 
the tedious hours of a cold and sleepless night, the 
rain had also disappeared. As the rising sun shone 
against the lofty, and now cloudless ])eaks, pre¬ 
parations were made for continuing the journey to 
Ankober, in accordance with the royal invitation; 
but Ayto Wolda Haiia, whose presence ever be¬ 
tokened evil, after wading through the compliments 
of the morning, proceeded, with unbending gravity, 
to upfold the disihal ' tidings that the monarch had 
altejred his resolves. His Majesty would tarry yet 
some days longer at Debra Berhan, and bad in con¬ 
sequence graciously extended ,the option of visiting 
the court there, or of resting at Alio Amba, until his 
^rival at the capital. 

The ^difliculty, not ’co say the impossibility of 
transporting the m^ss of baggage to so great a 
distance, in such weather, and with very irtadequate 
in^ans at commadd, rendered imperative the adop¬ 
tion of the latter alternative. Avtos Wolda liana 
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and Katama, with the whole of the escort, mean- 
while took their ‘departure, to report orally the 
important discoA^pries they had been abfe to make 
relative to the nature of the presents designed for 
the throne, toge<:her with the particulars of the 
quarrel b’etween Izhtik and Mohanimad Ali, and 
the respective pretensions urged by the rivals to 
the honour of having conducted the British visitors 

into Abyssinia. * * * 

•• • 

One of those mysterious boxes, which remained 
hermetically s^ed to the inquisitive gaze of officious 
spies, had, before leaving Ffirri, been broken open 
with the design of obtaining access to an indispens ¬ 
able portion of the contents. 1\) this unfortunate 
necessity may possibly be ascribed the sudden and 
unlooked-for alteration in the royal intentions, Tn 
lieu oi* ingofs of gold, it revealed to the astounded 
night the leathern buckets, lincb-stocks, and tough 
ash-^taves pertaining to the galloper gun. Words 
of deriston burst from the inouth of every ^disap¬ 
pointed spectator. “ l^'liese,” exclaimed fifty ^vain¬ 
glorious lips at onc^ “ be but a poor people. What 
is their nation wheg conqiared with tlip Ari^hara f 
lor behold, in this trash, spe«imens of the offerings 
brought from their boasted land to the footstoqj^f 
the mightiest of monarchs I** 
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^ CHAPTER XLL 

PROBATION AT Ai.lO AMBA. 

I 

Slowly passed the fog^ days, and the nights of 
dire discomfort, during the dctentiontwhich followed 
this unfortunate discjovery. From the terrace com¬ 
manding a boundless view over the desolate regions 
we had traversed, the overflowing channel of the 
Hawasli, and the Lakes Le Ado and Ailabello could 
each morning be perceived sparkling with increased 
lustre, as their fast-lilling basins glittered like sheets 
of burnished silver under the rays of the rising sun. 
'^riie industrious fleas continued their persecutions, 
as if pever to be sated 'witli European blood ; and a 
consfant succession of clouds, which ascended the 
valley, drawing a grey gold curfain before the hoary 
head pf Mamrat,^ proclaimed, amid prolonged peals 
of thunder, the presence of the rainy season. 

^But each succeeding night and day brought no 
nearer j^rospect of release, and the changes in the 
king's resolves^ wer^ scarcely less frequent than 
thoi^ which came oVer the face of his strdnghold. 
Remonstrances, penned by learned scribes with in¬ 
finite labour and difficulty, were res])onded by en- 
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clearing messages, garbled at the j leasure of those to 
whom they were Tionfided; but the subtle excuse 
for the further tJelay of the desired autlience was 
never wanting, and conjecture became es^iausted in 
devising the true gause of the mortifying indifference 
displayed*to the rich presents from “beyond the 
great sea.” 

A desire on the p^t of the despot to preserve 
due respect in the ^yes of his lieges, andT perhaps 
also to imbue the minds of his foreign visiters with a 
befitting sense^ of his importance, were the most 
probable motives. Under the existing disappoint¬ 
ment, it afforded some consolation to remember 
that embassies of old to Northern Abyssinia had 
experienced similar treatment, and to know tliat dele¬ 
gates to Shoa from the courts of Gondar and Tigre 
are never presented to the king until weeks after 
their arrival—a custom originating })robably in the 
mor^ kindly feeling of allowing rest to the way- 
w'orn traveller at the close of a long and perilous 
journey, but doubtless perpetuated for less worthy 
considerations. ^ 

At length there,came a pressing iijvitatjpn to 
visit the monarch at Debra Borhtln,^ coupled with an 
assurance that the Master of the Horse should 
in attendance to escort the* party. But n# Master 
of the Horse was forthcomjpg at* the time ap- 
pointedf and the followijig da^ brought a pathetic 
billet from the palace—a tiny parchment sc "oil, •en¬ 
veloped in a sheet of wax^ breathing throughout its 
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contents regret and disappointment. “ Son of my 
lionse, my heart longed to behold you, and I be¬ 
lieved that you would come. As ]^ou appeared not, 
1 passe i the day in distress, fearing lest the waters 
should have carried you away, or, that the mule had 
fallen on the road. I commanded Melkoo to wait 
and receive you, and to conduct you to me; but 
when 1 hoped to see you ai';’ive, you stayed out. 
The male returned ; and when I inquired whither 
you were gone, they told me that you were left. I 
have committed tlie fault, in that I .rave not orders 
that they should go down, and bring you.” 

Meanwhile, the most Augorous attempts were 
made, on the part both of the Wulasrna and of 
Avto Wolda Hana, to exercise exclusive control 
over the baggage lodged at Alio Amba. Locks were 
placed upon the latches, and guards appointed over 
‘the doors of the houses wherein it was deposited— 
fully as much care being taken to preclude access 
on the part of those by whom it had been brought, 
as if, His Christian Majesty had already become the 
bond fide proprietor. Repeate(^ orders on the sub¬ 
ject, which the a,§siduity of Dj;. Krapf obtained for 
me from the palace, <A"ere uniformly disregarded by. 
th^^ over-zealous functionaries, and it was only by 
force of'^arms that the repositories were finally burst 
open, and that cha*'ge of the contents could be 
resumed. 

Neither wei-e the persecutions of the gaunt go¬ 
vernor of the town among the least of the evils to 
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be endured, resulting as they did in consequences the 
most inconvenient* Specially appointed to enter¬ 
tain and provide#for our wants, he supplied af the 
roypl expense provisions alike inferior in quality and 
deficient in quantity, taking care at the same time 
that the Icing’s munificence should .be in no wise 
compromised by purchases, for these he clandes¬ 
tinely prevented. Eljlte conduct might be tracedJto 
the same jealous feelings that pervaded the breast 
of his colleagues in office. In the despotic kingdom 
of Shoa, the s^creign can alone purchase coloured 
cloth or choice goods; and Ayto Kalama Work, 
who is entitled to a certain per centage upon all im¬ 
ports, having formed a tolerably shrewd estimate ol‘ 
the contents of our bales and boxes, believed that 
these would effectually clog the market, and that 
his dues would be no longer forthcoming. Resolved 
to extend the most unequivocal proofs of his dis* 
content, he was pleased to assign to the surviving 
horses a*nd mules of the foreigners a tract d^titute 
of pasturage—my mulberry coloured steed# only 
being pampered, b^‘ause, from size, colour, and ap¬ 
pearance, it was assumed that h( 4 mwA'# -be intended 
for the king. The continued drenching rain at 
night during the latter marches, with the inj, 08 ffee 
heat and general absence of water aiW forage 
throughout the whole pilgrimuge, had sadly reduced 
the original number. Many lyore had dropped on 
the ascent from Farri, and of those whose, stretigth 
had enabled them to climbjthe more favoured moun- 


• • 
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tains of Abyssinia, the tails of one half were now 
presented as evidences of their fate. 

‘ A^ong the very few incidents that occurred to 
break ^he^ monotony of our probationary sojourn, 
was the arrival of the “Lebashh” the hereditary 
thief-catcher of the kingdom. For several hours 
the little town was in a state of confusion and dis¬ 
may. Burglary had been conhnitted—divers pieces 
of salt nad been'abstracted, and the appearance of 
the police-officer proved not one whit more agree¬ 
able to the innocent than to the guilt5*. 

A ring having been fonned in the market-place 
by the crowded spectators, the diviner introduced 
his accomplice, a stolid-looking lad, who seated 
himself upon a bullock’s hide with an air of deep 
resignation. An intoxicating drug was, under many 
incantations, extracted from a mysterious leathern 
Scrip, and thrown into a horn filled with new milk; 
and this potation, aided hy several hurried inhala¬ 
tions of a certain tiarcotic, had the instantaneous 
effect'^of rendering the recipient stupidly frantic. 
Springing upon his feet, he dashed, foaming at the 
fnouth, among the rabble, and T/ithout any respect 
to age or sex, dealt Vigorously about him, until' at ^ 
leltgth he was secured hy a cord about the loins, 
wheii he*tlragged his master round and round from 
street to street* snuffiing through the nose like a 
bear in the dark recesses ofevery house, and leaving 
uns^nitinised no hole or comer. 

After scraping for a considerable time with his 
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nails under the foundation of a hut, wherein he 
suspected the delinquent to lurk, the imp entesed, 
sprang upon the back of the proprietor, and became^ 
totally insensible. The man was forthwith^arraigned 
before a tribunal of justice, at which Ayto Kalama 
Work presided; and although no evidence*could be 
adduced, and he swore repeatedly to his innocence 
by the life of tlie kiiJ^, he was sentenced by tlie 
just judges to pay lorty pieces of ;?alt. This fine 
was exactly double the amount alleged to have been 
stolen, and one/fourtb became the perquisite of the 
Lebashi. 


The seivices of the hereditary thief-catcher are 
ill universal recpiisition. Should the property lost 
consist of live instead of dead stock, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the disciple remains torpid 
upon the ground; when all j)arties concerned feel 
];erfect]y satisfied that the animal has either strayed 
or baen destroyed by wild beasts^ and the expenses 
attending* the divination must Tie paid by the owner. 
With the design of testing the skill of the magi«ian, 
the Negoos once upon a time commanded his con¬ 
fidential page to secjiete certain ai^icles of wearing' 
apparel pertaining to the royal wardrobe, and after 
an investigation of four days, the proper indivijjuid 
being selected with becoming formality, th^profes- 
,sional reputation of “hyn who*catches” acquired a 
lustre which has since remained yntarnished. 

Many a weary hour was passed in listcaing‘tcf 
tales of real or counterfeit maladies, which were 
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daily recounted in the hovel at Alio Amba. Witch- 
cra/t and the influence of the *evil eye have firm 
■possession of the mind of every inhabitant, and sufli- 
cientb’ diyerting were the complaints laid to their 
door by those who sought amulets and talismans at 
the hand of. the foreigners. A young Moslem 
damsel, whose fickle swain had deserted her, could 
never gaze on the moon thg.t her heart went not 
pit-a-|)at, w^hilst the tears streamed from her dark 
eyes; and a hoary veteran, with one foot in the 
grave, sought the restoration of rbftorical powders, 
which had formed the boast of his youth, but which 
had been destroyed by the pernicious gaze of a rival. 
“Of yore,” quoth he who introduced the patient, 
“ this was a powerful orator; and when he lifted up 
his voice in the assembly, men marvelled as he 
spoke ; but now, although his heart is still eloquent, 
'his tongue is niggard of w’ords.” 

E([ually hopeless was the case of an unfortunate 
slavcrdcaler, who crawled in search of relief to the 
abode of the king’s guests. A Galla of the Ittoo 
trihe had undertaken the removal of severe rheu- 
"matisrm, contracted on the road from Hurrur; to 
which end he ^administered a powerful narcotic, 
which rendered che patient insensible. Armed with 
a sharji^reese he then proceeded to cut and slash 
in every direction, fffom the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot; and when the mutilated victim 
aw\)ke to a sense of his melancholy condition, the 
ruthless operator had disappeared. Scarred and 
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seamed in every pajt of his body, he now presented 
the appearance of one who had been ff^ed altve, 
and the skin had SO contracted over the gaps whence* 
the 3esh had been scooped, that, unless*with ex¬ 
treme difh^julty, hTe could neither eat, drink, nor 
speak. “ My life is burdensome,*** groaned the 
miserable picture of human calamity ; “ and rather 
than thus to live, it .were better that I shqpld di^. 
I have bathed in the hot springs at«Korari without 
deriving the slightest relief. You white men know 
every thing; yet are cunning in strong medicines. 
Give me wherewithal to heal me, for the love of 
Allah !*’ 


B b 
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CHAPTER XLIl. 

THE WEEKLY iMARKET. 

' 

Surrounded by the myrmidons who collect the 
royal dues, Ay to Kalama Work was every Friday 
morninj^ to be seen seated beneath *'the scanty shel¬ 
ter of an ancient acacia, in the centre of the market¬ 
place. On this day alone are purchases to be made; 
and the inhabitants of the adjacent villages pouring 
from all quarters to lay in their weekly supplies, a 
scene of unusual bustle and confusion animates this 
otherwise most quiet and uninteresting location. 

Shortly after daybreak, wares of every descrip¬ 
tion are displayed under the canopy of heaven, and 
crowds of both sexes flocking to the stall of the 
vender, the din of human voices is presently at its 
height. Honey, cotton, grain, and other articles 
of consumption, the produce of the estate of the 
Amhdra farmer, are exposed for sale or barter. The 
Daiiktjli merchant exhibits his gay assortment of 
beads, metals, coloured thread, and glass ware. 
The wild Galla squats beside the produce of his 
, flpcks, and the Moslem'trader from the interior 
displays ostrich feathers, or some other article of 
curiosity from the dii^tant tribe. Bales of cotton 
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cloth, and bags qf coffee from C^a and Enarea, 
are strewed in every direction. Horses ^nd rntiles 
in numbers are sltown off among the crowd to in¬ 
crease the turmoil; nor is even the Pandering 
Hebrew wanting fo complete the scene of traffic, 
haggling, and barter, which continues, without in¬ 
termission, until a late hour in the afternoon, when 
the village relajises i^in into its wonted qjiiet arid 
repose. 

Swathed and ^folded in dirty cotton cloth , behold 
in the cultivator of the soil the original of the 
Egyptian mummy. Greasy and offensive in person 
and in habits, he moves cringingly to pay his tax 
to the governor of the fair, who sits in conscious 
dignity upon a stone ; and prostrating himself in 
the mud with shoulders bared, the serf hands forth 
the nuasure’of grain from his leathern scrip, or^ 
scoops out the prescribed meed of butter from his 
jar, iA token of his vassalage. • No spark of intelli¬ 
gence illumines his dull features; not a trace of 
independence can be discovered in his sloucRing 
gait; and the cumbrous robe with which he is ^ 
invested would indeecl seem far b^ter adapte3 for 
the quiet resting-place in the tomU, than for thew 
bustling avocations of life. • • ^ 

Here swaggers a valiant gun-man .of the king’s 
matchlock guard. The'jealousy of "the monavch 
forbids the removal of the primitive weapon frqjn^ 
the royal presence; but the white erkoom feather 
floats in all the pride of blood pver clotted tufts 

B b 2 • 
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moist with the beloved grease ; the dark scowl 
and* the Iqwering brow betoken the reckless cruelty 
which stains the character of tht band. But the 
man is apoor slave, and his degraded state has 
obliterated all natural feelings of humanity. 

The surly Adai'el brushes past in insolent indif¬ 
ference to examine the female slaves in the wicker 
hHit of flm rover from the south. His murderous 
creese ensures from the bystanders a high respect; 
and men turn in silent wonder to gaze upon the 
mortal who entertaineth not a slaviki adoration for 
the great monarch of Shoa. 

Squatted beside his foreign wares and glittering 
beads, see the wily hucksler from Hurrur, with his 
turban and blue-checked kilt. His dealings, it is 
tnie, arc of no very extensive amount, and salt, not 
^ silver, is the medium of exchange; 'but there is 
still room for the exercise of his knavery. The 
countenance both* ofobuyer and seller exhibJts an 
anxious and business-like expression, and the same 
nois*e and confusion prevails regarding an extra 
^ twopence-halfpenny, as if the'‘transaction involved 
a shower of golden ^ineas. * 

The Christiah women flit through the busy fair 
witli eggs, poultry, and the produce of the farm. 
Their ill-favoured features are not improved either 
byt.the eradication Sf the eyebrow, or by«.the bare 
shaven crown dripping with rancid butter; and 
their dirty persons are invariably shrouded in yet 
dirtier habiliments, frocn the tall masculine damsel 
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of sixteen summers, to the decrepit and wrinkled 
hag, who in cracked notes proclaims ever and anon, 

“ dunole alliche bir^^ “ Here’s salt to sell for silver.”* 

The free and stately mien of the oriental female, 
and the light graceful garment of the East, are alike 
wanting. The Amhara dame, bent and broken by 
the loads she has to carry, is debarred by the severe 
law of the despot frofti the decoration of finery or 
costly ornament. A huge bee-luve-shaped wig, 
elaborately curled and frosted, and massive pewter 
buttons thrust^ through the lobe of the ear, con¬ 
stitute her only pride; and nature has too often 
withheld even the smallest portion of those feminine 
attractions which in other climes form the charm 
of her sex. 

The inhabitants of Argobba or Efat, under the 
control of the sinister eye of the Wulasma, are 
followT^s of the false Prophet, and speak a distinct* 
language. Little difference, Jim^ever, is observable 
in the exlernal appearance of the males from that of 
the Amhara subject of the empire; and it iif not 
until the removal of their nmffiiiig cloth that the 
rosary of bright spotted beads is dis[)layetl in lieu of* 
the ^rk blue emblem of Christianity worn tlirough- 
out ^Ethiopia. The women, on the other hSncL are 
at once recognisable, no less by their Are^ gypsy 
.features, than by their Jpng braided tresses stream¬ 
ing over the shoulder, by their .ample petticoat of 
red cloth, and the nun-like hood of the same 
material, buttoned close uwc|pr the chin. 
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Fairer, more slender, and better favoured than 
their coars6 Christian sisters of the more alpine 
legions, they are still scarcely less greasy and unat¬ 
tractive. .Loaded with amulets and beads, their 
belief is proclaimed by the oft-repeated exclamation, 
Hamdu-lillah! “Praise be unto Allah!”—the 
courteous interrogatories of every passer-by, after 
their health, rest, and welfafe, being, by the burly 
and masculine .ladies of Shoa, responded by the 
words, Egziher emaaginr^ “Thanhs be unto 
God! ” Unrestricted by harem Ihw, they fidget 
about in every direction, their great sparkling eyes 
[)eermg through a mass of coal-black hair, half con¬ 
cealed by the crimson cowl, and the large shining 
necklace of amber reaching nearly to the waist. 
But the hideous sack chemise veils every feature 
of figure and personal beauty, and the naked hands 
and feet are alone exhibited, both rather misshapen 
from hard work and undue exposure to the climate. 

The crowd makes way for a great Christian 
governor, probably from some distant province 
near the Nile. He is sun’ounded by a boisterous 
host*of armed attendants, and, like them, paddles 
with unshod feet through the stiff black mire. 
^'he;(‘a{)aciou!S stomach, and the bright silver sword 
with tifiip ksabbard, betoken high honour and 
command. Aji am^ng myle, tricked out in brass ^ 
jingles and chains, follows in his path; and his 
portly figure is completely shrouded in the folds 
of a cotton robe, bede^pked from end to end with 
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broad crimson stripes. The garment might be im¬ 
proved by ablutiod ; bat repose upon the hide pf a 
bullock is no ai^ to purity of apparel,' and it is 
in harmony with those of his unwashed retinue. 
Muffled high abo»re the chin, the eyes and nose 
of the I'uncitionary are alone submitted to the 
vulgar gaze, and as he leans for a moment on 
his long white staff, Jbo gaze more leisurely at the 
strangers, his bloodshot eye betrays the midnight 
debauch, and the wrinkles of his turned-up nose, 
the scorn of th<5 savage at the difference of costume 
and complexion. Approaching the acacia, his shoul¬ 
ders are temporarily bared to the*j)()inpous dignitary 
jiresiding over the fair, who, rising to receive him, 
returns the compliment, and there ensues a tissue 
of in(j[uiries unknown even to the code of Chester¬ 
field. 

Cantering over the tiny plain—a scanty level of an* 
hundred yards—the wild Galla enters the scene of 

^ II • 

confusion, his long tresses streaming in the jivind, 
and his garment saturated with grease. A jar of 
honey, or a baskej: of butter, is lashed to the 
crupper of his higU-peaked saddle; the stepd is* 
lean and shaggy as the rider, and tl\e snort and the 
start from either, proclaim undefined terpor and 
amazement at the strange'sights, and th^ nigged 
rocks and precipices, unknown to *the boundless 
meadows of their own gr§en land. 

Dandies there are none, in aught of 
appearance, for the arrangement of the hair is the 
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only latitude allowed to t^e inventioB of the would- 
be fop. The cotton cloth, in evfery degree t)f impu- 
•rity, floats'over the swart shoulder, of ttobleand 
of serf. Bare heads and naked feet mre common to 
all, and the possession of the spear and shield alone 
marks the difference of rank.. The chief scorns 
to carry a weapon except during the foray or the 
fight, whereas his followers k^ever leave the thresh¬ 
old of tiieir rude dwellings, without the lance in 
their hand, and the buckler on their arm. 

The terror and abhorrence in ^which the low 
country and its attendant dangers are held by 
the Abyssinian population, have })laced nearly the 
entire trade of Alio Amba in the hands of the 
Danakil, who are treated by the monarch of Shoa 
with all deference and respect. Caravans arrive 
every month during the fair season fropi Aussa and 

• Tajura, and the traffic, considering the manifold 
drawbacks, may be said to be brisk and profitable. 
Numbers of foreign merchants, those of Hurrur 
especially, whilst disposing of their goods, hold 
their temporary residence at tjie market town, the 

* climate of which ^leing many degrees warmer than the 

cold summit of fhe range which towers two thousand 
'feet above, proves far more congenial to their taste 
and habits. ' 

With the proceetfe of foreign imported merchan-^ 
disc, human beings'kidnapped in the interior coun- 
• tries of Africa are purchased in the adjacent slave 
mart of Abd el Russool. These wretched victims 
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are then taken through the Amhara province of 
Giddeiir to the WbUo and Argdbba frcmtibrs, some 
five days’ jouri^ey to the north, and resold at ^ 
profit of fiftj^per cent.,—the sums realized being 
there invested in# diaples, or blocks of *black salt, 
the size of a mowQr^s whetstone. 0|^tained between 
Agam^ and the country of the Dankali, from a salt 
plain, which not only supplies all the Abyssinian 
markets, but many hlso far in the interior of Africa, 
they pass as a currency, and being bought on the 
frontier at thfe rate of twenty-five for a German 
crown, are retailed in Alio Amba at a profitable 
exchange. A large investment of slaves is finally 
purchased with the wealth thus laboriously amassed, 
and the merchant returns to his native country to 
traffic in human fiesh at the sea-ports of Zeyla and 
Berbera, or, on the opposite coast of Arabia—anon 
to revisit Shoa with a fresh invoice of marketable 
waijes. 

Ever* ravaged by war aifd Violence, the^ unex¬ 
plored regions of the interior pour forth a coj^tinual 
supply of ill-starred victims of all ages to feed the 
demand, and tlje heJ:)domada1 parade in, the market¬ 
place under the rutliless Moslem monsters by whom 
they are imported, is sufficiently harrowing^ to thcfse 
unaccustomed to such revolting spectacles.*. Ex^, 
amined like cattle bv the ^purchaser, the sullen 
ShankSla fetches a pn^ propbrtioned to the •mus¬ 
cular appearance of his giant frame; and the child 
of tender years is valued according to the promise 
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of future developenient. Even the shame-faced and 
slenderly-clad maiden is subjected to every indignity, 
whilst the ‘price of her charms is estimated accord¬ 
ing to the regularity of her features, the symmetry 
of her budding form, and the luxuriance of her 
braided locks and when the silver hai^ rung in 
confirmation of the bargain, the last tie is dissolved 
which could hold in any restraint the passions of 
her savagj possessor. 
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CHAPTER XLlIl. 

• «• 

TITK PRTxNClPALITt OF IIURRUlt. 

« • 
Not many weeks had elapsed since,certain*substan¬ 
tial merchants of Hurrur, after visiting the shrine 
at Medina, and making a long and profitable sojourn 
in Alio Amha, *had returned to their native land to 
enjoy the honours attaching to* their religious pil¬ 
grimage. Slaves, ivory, and jirecuous gums had 
been disposed of to great advantage in Arabia, and 
the proceeds iitV^ested in beads, berilles, and broad 
cloth, with -which the enter])rising traders landed 
at the maritime town of Tajiira. Proceeding thence 
to Bfat, they embarked their^ains in slaves, mules, 
and cotton cloths; and designing to pass the uesidue 
of their days in ease and affluence, set out bv wav 
f)f Hurrur for the ^eat annual fair at Berbera. 

But these ly^lets individuals, had ventu];ed to 
speculate to their envious cbuiitsymen upoFi the 
advantage to be derived from foreign traffie^and tlfe 
presence of the white man. The incautious word* 
had caught the ear of ^bd el,»Yonag, the wily chief 
of the fturrurhi, and letters were secretly despafched 
to his master the Ameer, representing tlic wealtliy' 
hajjis to be men of turbulent and ambitious views, 
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who had devised dangerous innovations, and were 
plotting*with the Adaiel, the mohopoly of the com¬ 
merce in slaves. With hearts bounding at the sight 
of their ’^ative minarets, and utterly unconscious of 
the slander that had preceded them, the pilgrims 
entered the I^ji^a-deen gate of the city; but ere their 
return had been welcomed by wife or child, they 
were hurried by the soldiery ^o the presence of the 
despot, Lnd without even the ‘mockery of a trial, 
were beaten to death with huge maces of iron. 

The independent principality of Hurrur, a spot 
yet unvisited by any European, lies eastward of 
Alio Amba, about'one hundred and ninety miles, 
and its distance from the sea-port of Zeyla may be 
assumed at one hundred and fifty miles S.S.W. It 
is remarkable foj* its isolated position among the 
Pagan and Mohamrnadan Galla, against whose con- 
•tinual inroads it has hitherto contrived, with the aid 
of two hundred matchlock men and a few archers, 
to maintain its integrity. The Alla, the Nooli, 
the (reeri, the Tarsoo, the Babili, the Bursoo, the 
Burteera, and the Gooti, coippass it on every 
«ide, and making, sudden descents^sw^eep the ripe 
crops off the ff^ce of the land; but their efforts 
a’^ainst the towm have uniformly proved unsuccess¬ 
ful, -and i?,aravans continue, in spite of hostilities, 
to carry cn a very considerable traffic, through the 
Ittod and Aroosi tribes, with Shoa and the ISomauli 
(mt>t. 

Originally founded and peojiled by a colony of 
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the sons of Yemen, the town is described to be 
situated in a pleasant and well-watered valley, sur¬ 
rounded by hills, and enjoying a cool and^salubrious 
climate. A wall of mud and stone, six nyles in cir¬ 
cumference, with five fortified gates, affords security 
to the entire population, whose houses; many of 
them two-storied, are constructed of stone, white¬ 
washed, and terraced.* Mosques and minarets are 
conspicuous in every street. The n\atin voice of the 
muezzin is regularly heard, and the Jama el Musjid 
is believed to be the abode of guardian angels, who 
stretch the strong pinion of protection above the 
heads of the Faithful. “ How ’could Hurnir have 
triumphed thus long over the unbelievers,’’ inquire 
the devout citizens, “had Allah not extended his 
right arm to succour the followers of his Prophet?” 

Aboo Bekr, the reigning Ameer, has wielded the 
sceptre during the last seven years, and pursuing 
the •barbarous custom of SJio^ his brothers and 
family are permanent inmates of subterraneam dun¬ 
geons, which, for better security, are constructed im¬ 
mediately below tl^ foundations of his own palace. 
Although crueWifhd Vindictive, he#is reputed Jkbravd 
prince, heading the foray in ilersou, and taking the 
front in the battle field ^ but suspicioif of the 
stranger would seem to form the ruling Hature of 
his chajacter; nor is ^is to flijB wopdered at, since 
bloodshed and aggression are j^nown to have*once 
marked the footstep of the intruder. • * 

During the reign of A|^d el Kurreem, uncle to 
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the present Ameer, a large body of Arabs from 
Mofiha, instigated by a disgraced member of the 
blood-royalf,. who had fled thithef for safety, laid 
siege to tjie town, and assisted by guns of small 
calibre, which are now mounted*on the ,walls, had 
nearly prevailed. Again the guardian angels stretched 
their white wings over the beleaguered city. The 
magazine blew up and destfoyed numbers of the 
enemy, and their traitorous leader, who had in¬ 
duced the attack by representing his countrymen 
to be infidels and apostates from the tme religion, 
falling into the hands of the garrison, had his head 
exalted on a pole in the market-place. Death is 
now the portion of every ^bol-hardy wanderer from 
the shores of Araby; and whilst the Galla is com¬ 
pelled to deposit his arms at the gate, every pre¬ 
caution is taken to exclude from the land the 
foreigner of whatever nation. 

In the features of tl^e Hurrurhi is to be traced a 
strong resemblance to those of the parent stock. 
The costume consists of a checked kilt, a creese, 
and a cotton toga; the displayi^ of a turban being 
festrioted to the*Ameer, to the ihoolahs, and to 
those who have> performed the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of^ the Prophet. Although distinct in itself, 
: the language bears a singular affinity to that of the 
Amh^ra, whilst Arabk; forms, the written character. 
Barter is the most .usual ^"stem of commerce, but 

makdluk, a small copper coin resembling the 
devHhi of Jiddah, is current in the realm. Twenty- 
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two of these go to a nominal coin styled ashrafi^ 
whereof forty are equivalent to the German crown. 
It bears on the reverse the name of .tSe reigning 
Prince, and on the obverse the quotatioj;^ from the 
Koran, “ fjo illahfillilah,'" “ there is none other God 
but Allah.” ♦ 

Around Hurrur the soil is rich, and extensively 
cultivated, especiall}^ ih coffee. Two thousand bales 
of the finest quality are annually exported into India 
and Arabia by the ports of Zeyla and Berbera, 
which are visited thrice during the year by large 
caravans ladeii with ivory, ostrich feathers, ghee, 
saffron, gums, and myrrh, which* latter is produced 
in great abundance. Blue and white calico, Indian 
piece goods, English })rints, silks and shawls, red 
cotton yarn, silk thread, beads, frankincense, copper 
wire, and zinc, are received in exchange, and a 
transit duty of one f razil of the latter metal is levied 
by the Ameer on every sla^ge passing through his 
dominions from the cold hills of his brother 06 Shoa, 
where these commodities are bartered. 

Between Aboo ^ekr and the Christian monarch 
the most friendi^ intercourse subsists. Letteis coni 
tinually pass and repass, and scarcely a month elapses 
without the arrival of a caravan. The chiCf of the 
Wuijoch or merchants of flurrur, standing specially; 
appoin^pd by the Ame^, possfs^es absolute power to 
punish all offences; and*hdjust i^ll disputes, amongst 
his own countrymen, who are not less fond of dfa\t- 
ing the creese than theii* .^daiel brethren. Tullah, 
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quantities, bfa^s scuf- 
* lc^Vr^peti(g^|nun the debauch in blood. 
*“5hb^[& ’ ^Itfj^San sdbject of Sho^ be skin, the 
bfFence is passed over in politic silence, ^but ^en 
the reverse is,the case, the wouldly wealth of the 
sinning Abyssinian is confiscated by the crown, and 


his person handed over to th6,tender mercies of the 
Moslem savages^ 


The continual eliange of inhabitants, the excessive 

€*heapness of provisions, and the prevalent custom 

of handfasting for the visit, tend litile to improve 

the morality of tli^ market town The chains ot 
» 

these convenient alliances are by no means binding; 
and the sum of twopence-halfpenny is perfectly 
suificient to sup])ort during the week the trader and 
his temporary mate. One hundred pieces of salt 
are considered a large dowry , the nuptials are cele¬ 
brated by feasting and routing alone, and whilst the 
utmost inditFerence prevails on the part of the hus¬ 
band, f*he loosens the matrimonial knot at pleasure, 
by carrying his partner before tlj^e kazi, and thrice 
repeating Ihv* words, “ Woman,•! tiKjj^ divorce.” 

One fourth of the elitire population of Alio Amba 
are Hurfurhi and Danakil Of the worthies who 
accompanied the Embassy from Tajura, the majo-* 
rity continued to reside at l^^arri and Channoo for 
the convenience of fpraging^ the% camels, but dock¬ 
ing 'every Friday to the market, they never failed to 
confer on us the pleastir^ of their society for a few 
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hours. Gubaayo, the UeputY^^oYeriior Df 
had been specially appointed the seiVice"of,43ie^ 
foreigners, and whilst discharging his' di^ce of^^pJT 
with ^he most creditable diligence, he exeacised with 
strict impartiality his functions as door-keeper, en¬ 
forcing, greatly to tfie amazement of ‘the Independ¬ 
ent Adaiel, an Abyssinian 'usage, which precludes 
the invasion of visitera\inless duly introduced. Tlie 
obnoxious red man, whose iniquities had well nigh 
cost the lives of the whole party at the Great Salt 
Lake, and who liad now the impudence to seek a 
reward for his^servioes on the road, was the first 
who came under the remorseless lash of the bully ; 
and it was a not less cheering and delightful 
sight to behold the warm-blooded little warrior, 
Ibrahim Shehem, dying like a football down the 
steps leading, from the court-yard into the muddy 
lane, impelled by a Christian toe, which presently 
sent 4;he tyrannical I&hak bounding after his col¬ 
league, with many a severe thwack from the wand 
of office, ringing acioss his Moslem shoulders, am h^ 
vainly proclaimed hij^nself own brother to the reign¬ 
ing Sultdn of • 
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CHAPTER XI^JV. 

ESCAPE FROM THE .MARKET-TOWN. 

*' .* • 

I 

Abyssinian despots sully not their dignity by con¬ 
descending to divulge even the smallest design to 
the most confidential of their courtiers. Tn elegant 
Amharic phraseology, “ the belly J)f the master is 
never known and thus it occurred, that had any 
possessed the inclination to j)redict the probable 
period of our detention, none could boast tlie 
ability. A fortnight rolled heavily away, and the 
burning curiosity of the savage having meanwhile 
overcome the scruples dictated by state policy, it 
became matter of pu^ilic notoriety that the king had 
takefxi u]) his residence at the adjacent‘'palace of 
^MaC;hal-wans, where preparations were actually in 
progress towards the long-desii^d audience. 

IXie rekppeamnce of the «oiiiii^der-in-chief of 
the body-guard, with the escort of honour, was the 
first wMcome sign of our approaching release from 
the vife market-town of Alio Amba; and the most 

I 

illustrious peer of the realm, attended by a party of 
scribes, and a hos,t of reluctant porters, was not far 
behind him. Penmanship being so extremely te¬ 
dious a process, it ij| not the court etiquette to 
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endite letters when a verbal communication will 
answer the purpose; and we accordin^y received 
abundant compliments, and an invitatioif to behold* 
the royal person bn the ensuing Sabbath, jvhich had 
been pronounced bjr the astrologers “ a day of good 
omens.” “ Tarry mot by day, neither stay ye by 
night,” concluded the royal'message, “ for the heart 
of the father longeth ttf see his children. Hasten, 
that he be not again disappointed.” . 

At length, however, all objections raised having 
been overcome, it was finally arranged that our in¬ 
terview should lake place on the Monday following. 
A fresh inventory of boxes was Immediately com¬ 
menced ; and, after much opposition, those intended 
for presentation to the throne were separated, and 
sent off to await arrival at a hamlet distant two 
miles from Machal-wans. The next labour was to 
dismantle the structure of bales and packages which, 
during the detention at Alio Amba, had been piled in 
view to the economy of space, so as to admit of 
some of the party occupying the tier next the »oof, 
whilst others had slept in cabins formed below, or 
upon, or underngfim, 4he table. Bpt no sooneij had 
the king*s baggage departed than tlie.Wulasma came 
to announce that there were no more portw^s, and 
that if any thing still remSined it must he left 
behind. Another battle followed, dnd a war of 

h ^ ® ^ • A • 

words, which lasted a finl hour and a half, was again 
crowned with victory on my side. • • 

Ayto Kalama Work had, been the chief instigator 

c c ^ 
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of this opposition. Independent of his important 
duties at the seat of his authority, where he is re- 
'sponsible tbr all tribute in salt, »in honey, and in 
specie, ne»,is entrusted with the treasures lodged in 
Ankdber, Aramba, Debra Berhah, and Kondie, and 
is expected to be present on ♦till state occasions 
at the palace. To assist in the discharge of these 
onerous and multifarious ‘*duties, he has many 
stewards and subordinates, of whom the chief, who 
superintends the ghemdjio house, or royal wardrobe, 
wherein the most costly manufactures are deposited, 
had already proceeded in advance tot spread the car¬ 
pets in the great deception hall. He was accom- 
})anied by Deftera S6ia, the secretary, whose 
business it is to receive and register all transfers to 
the state revenues, and who had been for the last 
fortnight almost incessantly busied wdth his pen. 

Liberated from irksome captivity, the utmost 
difficulty was next experienced in procuring mules 
—no'Ste])s to siipjily the place of those*destroyed 
having been taken by the inimical functionaries 
whose express duty it was. The few survivors of 
the /ate numerous drove weie >i^stered, but only 
^ one proved in a condition to proceed ; and it was not 
until Wiad actually sent a messenger with a com- 
plkint Vo the king, that measures were taken to 
supply the njnmbe^^ requir^ed. A clamorous mob 
now assembled, in order’..to witness the difficulties 
‘ rdised in the way of the foreigners; and it required 
the utmost exertion on ..the part of Gubaiyo, both 
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with his long stick and still longer tongue, to keep 
the idle crowd at a*respectful distance. • • 

All the party being at last inountei^ we turned 
our backs towards the market-place, and entered 
upon a circuitoui^ path, winding, by abnipt decli¬ 
vities an(f steep accents, over three mountain tor¬ 
rents, towards the village of Sallal Hoola, at 
which the night was ;to be passed. Kind nature 
liad everywhere spfcad the ground with her gifts 
in inexliaustible profusion and variety, supplying 
all the more inlmediate wants of mankind, yet en¬ 
forcing the doojin of labour so wisely imposed upon 
her lazy children. Rich acres of com by the way- 
side were interspersed with quiet hamlets, and with 
luxuriant meadows abounding in trefoil and a vast 
variety of red and white clover. Crystal brooks leapt 
down in numerous cascades, and hedgerows gay 
with endless flowers, the dog-rose and the fragrant, 
jess^me, gave to the rural landscape an aspect 
quite European. * • ^ 

Southern Abyssinia proper commences with^fat, 
at the foot of the first range of hills, which continue 
to increase both^i^Ejtitude and fertility to the^suni-, 
mit of the lo<fy barrier that * stretches north and 
south to form the brink of the elevated tab]^ land of 
Shoa. Violent storms of> thunder and lighthing, 
which usher in the rainy seas^on, are attracted to 
this region as well by* the grSat efevation o^ the 
mountain as by the highly ferruginous nature of the 
rocks. It is a land of hill^and valley, smiling under 
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the influence of the copious deluge ; and so striking 
a contra^jt does it present to the general character 
^nd climate of the torrid zone, that at first sight the 
delighted traveller might believe himself transported 
by some fmry agency to his northern home. 

Ayto Wolda Hana, although Joquacioifs enough, 
had been somewhat subdued by the temperature of 
the low country, to which, as well as to every thing 
Moham..iadan, he evinced an insuperable disrelish ; 
but once again within the influence of the cold 
mountain breeze, and beyond the limits of the 
WuMsma’s jurisdiction, he was in hi,s glory. IVo 
running footmen kept pace with his gaily-capari¬ 
soned mule. Immediately behind him rode a con¬ 
fidential henchman, carrying the emblazoned shield 
and decorated lances which denoted his position in 
society ; and in the height of Highland anarchy the 
, tail of the M‘Gregor was seldom of longer dimensions 
than that of the pompous governor of Ankober^ 

Suddenly leaving fne party, the great man was 
obseyred to dive into a village by the road-side, 
whence in a few minutes he returned, issuing a 
variety of ^orders which evid^h-ijv had reference 
to my mulberry steed, already mennoned as having 
been b^jp.ught from Aden. The animal had not 
been sefji for many days, and every application re¬ 
garding it was no dexterously evaded, that, although 
the tail had not been brought in, it w^as believed, 
like the rest, to haie gone the way of all flesh. To 
the surprise of every one, the charger, prancing and 
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neighing, in the best possible condition, was now led 
forth by one of th» king’s grooms. So tl^roughly 
had the worthy functionary been impressed with* the 
erroneous convicl^ion that it formed a*^art of the 
present designed^for his royal master* that the 
fortunate‘beast had been turned into clover, and 
daily pampered with the choicest barley, whereas 
all its companions, although surrounded by plenty, 
had been suffered to^Starve. 

At Sallal Hoola, another hovel had been provided 
by the royal bounty, smaller in dimensions, more 
dark, dirty, and dismal, and infinitely better gar¬ 
risoned with vermin than the abode in which we had 
passed the last fortnight. Environed by miry swamps 
and stagnant pools, it presented an appearance the 
most gloomy and wretched, whilst the materials for 


comfort were, as usual, denied by the officious fiinc- 
tionarics, who had taken care to deposit all the bag¬ 
gage most needed, in quarters of the village where’ 
at so li^te an hour, it could liiot be got at. Tlie 
gloomy veranda was crowded with female Slaves, 
occupied in the various processes of preparing bread, 
which the populj^ion had been called upon to supply 
in large quanffties lo the palace against the ap¬ 
proaching arrival of the foreigners.* In one corner, 
two old women, who alte/’nately plied thSfr pestles 
to a most monotonous ditty, were pqunding gram ini 
a wooden mortar.' Inyanothdl^ a gsoup of buxom 
lasses were rocking themselves io and fro over mills 
fashioned like the high-heeled slipper of the days of 
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« . * 
good Queen Bess, upon the inclined surface of which 

they" contrived, with a stone s^nd great personal 
lab6ur, to ^onvert the grain into a form something 
resembling ilour. It fell in a scdu,ty stream into a 
vessel plafced below the depressed plane for its re¬ 
ception, and was presently wrought into thick cakes, 
full a foot arid a half in diameter. These were 
merely shown to the fire, and a crude substance was 
thus pro(Juced, which by a we^ fed Indian elephant 
would most ceitainly have been rejected with a 
severe admonition to his keeper. » 

In this dreary and soul-depressing spot, destitute 
of beds and not overburdened with food, were ex- 
perienced the veiy^ opposite of the delights of the 
Salt Lake—cold, damp, and wet in perfection; but 
the glad prospect of an interview with His Majesty 
on the morrow buoyed up our spirits, and misery 
was disregarded. Ayto Katama had proceeded in 
advance to Machal-wans to seek at the royal hands 
permission to fire a ^altate of twenty-one guns on the 
British Embassy reaching the royal lodge—a point 
which I had previously urged, but without success. 
It had maliciously been brought Iqthe king’s notice, 
that the foreigner?* partook of foooVhich had been 
prepared by Mohammadans—a proceeding which, in 
Shoa,. is reckoned equi^lent to a renunciation of 
Christianity, aii,d it was tt>erefore obviously politic 
to create public sphsation’*^n our favour hy some 
astounding display... • But ideas the most extrava¬ 
gant were already in circulation relative to the 
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powers of the ordnance imported, the mere re¬ 
port of which was believed sufficient, to« set fire 
to the earth, to shiver rocks, and dism^tle moun¬ 
tain fastnesses. # ^en were said to have arrived with 
“ copper legs,” ^hose duty it was to ?erve these 
tremepdotis and terrible engines ; and 'thus, in 
alarm for the safety of his palace, capital, and 
treasures, the suspiciqps monarch still peremptorily 
insisted upon withholding the desired licence, unlil 
at least he should have beheld the Battery “ with his 
own eyes.” • 
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CHAITER XLt. 

PRESENTATION AT COURT. 

If rained incessantly througliout the night, until 
morning broke, when a great volume of white scud, 
rising from the deep valleys, and' drifting like a 
sccne-curtain across the stern summit of the giant 
Mamrat—now frowning immediately overhead — 
foretold the nature of the weather that might be 
anticipated during the important and long-looked- 
for day. The baggage having with considerable 
difficulty been collected from the various nooks and 
corners wherein the porters had deposited their 
loads, and no prospect of a brighter sky being in 
store, the circumjacent morasses were waded to the 
face of the hill which obscured Machal-wans. Too 
steep and slippery for mules, this was also ascended 
on foot, with the aid of long st^^s ; and the rain, 
which' had been 'drqpping gently fcr some time, 
%ain seating in with the most malicious steadiness, 
as if lesqlved to mar all rttempt at display, we were 
presently drenched to the skin. 

An hour’s t6il ovel* very'heavy ground ‘brought 
us to a sudden turfi in the’ road, when the escort, 
resting their cumbrous matchlocks over the rocks, 
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(jommenced an indiscriminate tire—the reports of 
their heavily-loaded culverins, mingled ^th the 
answering note of welcome from aj^ expectant 
crowd below, echoing long and lou& among the 
broken glens. 4s the clouds of smoke floated 
slowly a^ay on ^he dense atmosphere from the 
shoulder of the mountain, there burst upon the 
sight a lovely view of.the stockaded palace at Ma- 
chal-wans. Its conkjal white roofs were embosom*ed 


in a grove of juniper and cypress,* which crested a 
beautifully wodded tumulus, rising at the extreme 
verge of the valley from the very banks of a roaring 


torrent. A bright green meadow, spangled with 
flowers, lay stretched at its foot: the rose, the 
eglantine, and the humble violet, grew around in all 
the grace of native wildn^^ js, to recall visions of 
happier lands, whilst the great Abyssinian range, 
which even here rose almost perpendicularly som§ 
two thousand feet overhead, and whose peaks were 
veiled in wreaths of white fog, formed a magnificent 
background to the picture. Isolated farm-liouses 
were profusely scattered over the verdant landscape 
—rich fields gli^t^ned in various stages, of maturity 
—and the rillS, swollen by tl;e recent storm* came 
thundering over the mountain-side, in a jpccessicto 
of foaming cascades. « 


Another hour’s wading through •deep ploughed 
fields #f beans and peas arfi staifding corn^ and 


across the rapid torrent' brawliAg over a rocky bed, 


brought us, soiled and draggled, to two time-worn 


• • 
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awnings of black serge, which not five minutes 
before h^d been pitched for our accommodation in a 
swamp bel^w^ the royal residence, and which ad¬ 
mitted ♦he rain through an-infinity of apertures. 
This continued up to the last moment, thick and 
heavy; but the utmost efforts pf the deluge had 
proved insufficient to cleanse the mud-stained gar¬ 
ments ; and now the tramp of six hundred porters, 
in additlen to the vast crowd wiiich had assembled 
to witness the lohg-looked-for arrival of the British 
Embassy, soon converting the grouhd into a posi¬ 
tive quagmire, ankle-deep in black mud, seemed to 
render utterly hopeless any attempt at the exhi¬ 
bition of broad cloth and gold lace on the approach¬ 
ing presentation at the Coui’t of Shoa. 

The governors of Ankdber and Alio Amba, whose 
special affair it was to provide food, and otherwise to 
.render any assistance needed, left us to pitch our own 
tent, whilst they lounged in the palls, and contented 
themselves with urginj^ the instant gratification of 
the royal curiosity, which was momentarily becom¬ 
ing more and more intense. Meanwhile, the per¬ 
secutions to which we were expd^d from the un¬ 
ruly and boisterous njob, to whom every object was 
dew, wa^ed greater and greater—thousands press¬ 
ing forward to gaze at m as at wild beasts, and all 
contributing their mite to increase the confusion 
and discomfort! Satly after^'^ally was made^ by the 
coipinander-in-chier of the body-guard, and many 
were the long sticks broken to small fragments over 
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the backs and shoulders of the wild spectators in 
the course of his Vigorous applications.* But it was 
to no purpose. .The ring was no sopner formed 
than broken, afid the self-constituted clerk of the 
course becoming hi length weary of his occupation, 
he joined his idl® colleagues in tl\e tent, and left 
the multitude to their own devices. 

In this posture of ^'airs the Reverend Dr. Krapf 
volunteered to carrjr to the king a verbal remon¬ 
strance from myself, setting forth the indignities 
to which the liege subjects of Great Britain were 
thus exposed at the hands of the Amhara rabble, 
on the very outskirts of his palace. This measure 
was followed by a visit from Birroo, the favourite 
page, bearing an apology on the score of ignorance; 
and repeated messages through this shrew^d little 
confidant qf royalty, who j)ossessed all the airs of 
a spoiled pet, elicited first permission to fire a singk; 
gun—then five—and lastly, the desired salute. 

With Ins assistance, moreover,* the crowd was to a 

. • . 

certain extent repelled, and the spacious tent Jiaving 
finally been erected amid peals of savage won¬ 
der, the floor w& ^trewed with^ heatl\er and wirji 
branches lopped from the myrtles and from various 
aromatic shrubs that grew thickly aroun^. and pre¬ 
parations were at lengths commenced fcg* the in¬ 
terview, which, during the^ continuance of th^ 
tumulf and uproar, beeA, by* a succession of 
messages, repeatedly and earndfetly desired • . 

It was now noon, an^ the weather having tern- 
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porarily cleared, we determined, even at the risk 
of spoilWg our finery, to don dur gayest attire. 
Radiant witl^ plumes and gold embroidery, we suc¬ 
ceeded, '•fter much fruitless oppositidn, in mounting 
our gaily caparisoned steeds, and* escorted by the 
governors, and the commander-iorchief of ttie body¬ 
guard, as well as by a clamorous mob, proceeded 
in state towards the palace. • ^ Many were the at¬ 
tempts I made to enforce the etiquette which denies 
ascent in equestrian order; but as, on gaining the 
foot of the eminence, the roar of artillery burst 
from the centre of the encampment, and the deep 
valley, filling fast with a cloud of white smoke, 
began to echo back the salute at the rate of ^ix 
discharges in a minute, no further interference was 
attempted, and an universal shout arose of “ Malifia 
UngliZj melcorn! melcom!” “Wonderful English, 
\yell done! well done!” 

Noise, bustle, and confusion, which in Abyssjnia 
are reckoned highly'•honourable to the guest, were 
again at their climax on reaching the outer wicket, 
where the form of obtaining the royal j)ermission 
tp pass was to be observed erj Ontrance could be 
accorded by the *stat,e door-keepers? We expe¬ 
rienced farther de::ention in the court-yard, at the 
hand^ of ^sundry officers^ of the privy chamber, 
whose visages were but ill adapted to sustain the 
charaQter of high orfieial jirii, 5 )ortance, and‘whose 
assupiption of dignity proved singularly ludicrous. 
At length came a message expressive of His Ma- 
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jesty’s unqualified surjirise and satisfaction at the 
extraordinary cel^ity with which the. gtns were 
being served, and his desire to receive ^e Embassy 
forthwith; but <)n our attempting to advance, op¬ 
position was againi interposed, and it needed another 
message, and yet another command, before we could 
obtain admission to the royal presence. 

But in spite of all^4;hese delays, just as the last 
peal of ordnance ^as rattling in broken echo*es 
along the mountain chain, we stepped over the 
high threshold* of the reception hall. Circular in 
form, and destitute of the wonted Abyssinian pillar 
in the centre, the massive and. lofty clay walls of 
the chamber glittered with a profusion of silver 
ornaments, emblazoned shields, matchlocks, and 
double-barrelled guns. Persian carpets and rugs of 
all sizes, colours, and patterns, covered the floor, 
and crowds of Alakas, governors, chiefs, and prin¬ 
cipal officers of the court, arrayed in their bolyday 
attire, stood around in a po^ure of respect, unco¬ 
vered to the girdle. Two wide alcoves receded on 
either side, in one of which blazed a cheerfuf wood 
fire, engrossed by4ndolent cats, whilst in the other^ 
on a flowered^atin ottoman, surrbunded by 'Wither¬ 
ed eunuchs and juvenile pages of lionour, and sup*, 
ported by gay velvet cushions, reclined in ^thiopic 
state His Most Christian Majesty Bahela Selassie.* 
The D^dj Agafdri, or, state ditJor-keeper, as lyaster 
of the ceremonies, stood with » rod of green rushes 
to preserve the exact distance of approach to roy- 
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alty, and as we entered the hall and made our bows 
to the thVone, motioned us to be iseated upoti chairs 
that had p^viously been sent in—which done, it 
was coirmaaded that all might be covered. 

The King was attired in a silken Arab vest of 
green brocade, partially concealed under fhe ample 
folds of a white cotton robe of Abyssinian manu¬ 
facture, adorned with sundry.broad crimson stripes 
and holders. Forty summers,whereof eight-and- 
twenty had been passed under the uneasy cares of 
the crown, had slightly furrowed his d^yk brow, 
and somewhat grizzled a full bushy head of hair, 
arranged in elaborate curls, after the fashion of 
George the First; and although considerably dis¬ 
figured by the loss of the left eye, the expression 
of his manly features, open, pleasing, and com¬ 
manding, did not, in their tout ense^nhle^ belie the 
character for impartial justice which the despot 
has obtained far and wide—even the Danakil com- 

I 

paring him to “ a fiwe balance of gold.” 

All^ those manifold salutations and enquiries 
which overwrought politeness here enforces, duly 
concluded, the letters with which^the Embassy had 
been cnarged—enveloped in flowered muslin, and 
rich gold kimkHab—were presented in a sandal¬ 
wood casjiet, minutely inlaid with ivory; and the 
\3ontents having been read and expoimded, the 
costly- presents from^'the British government were 
introduced in succession, to be spread out before the 
glistening eyes of the Court. The rich Brussels 
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carpet, which completely covered the hall^ together 
with Cacheiiiire *shawls, and embroidered Delhi 
scarfs of respleivient hues, attracted jmiversal at- 
teiition, and soine of the choicest specimens were 
from tiine to tiAie handed to the alcove by the 
chief of the eunuchs. On the introduction of each 


new curiosity, the surprise of the king became 
more and more unfefgned. Bursts of merriment 
followed the magic revolutions of ,a group of Chi¬ 
nese dancing /igures;. and when the European 
escort, in full uniform, with the sergeant at their 
head, marched into the centre of the liall—^faced 
in front of the throne, and i)eiformed the manual 
and platoon exercises amidst jewellery glittering 
on the rugs, gay shawls and silver cloths which 
strewed the floor, ornamented clocks chiming, and 
inusicfd boxes playing “ God save the Queen,” His 
Majestv ap])eared quite entranced, and declared* 
thatflie possessed no words tq express his gratitude. 
But maily and bright were the smiles that lighted 
uj) the royal features, as three hundred miftkels, 
with bayonets fixed, were piled in front of the foot¬ 
stool. A buzz of mingled wonder and ap^dause,* 
which half drowmed the mufsic, .arose from th^ 
crowded courtiers; and the measure of the warlike 
monarch’s satisfaction notv filled to ova:£owlng, j 
“ God will reward yop,” hf.^exclaimed, “for I 
cannot.*’ 

Astonishment and admiration knew no bouifds’ 


as the po[)ulace next spread over the face of 

VOL. 1. D d • 
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the hills to witness the artillery practice, which 
formed the" sequel to the presentation of these 
princely gift?. A sheet was attached to the op¬ 
posite lace^ of the ravine. The gr^en valley again 
rung to the roar of ordnance; tod as the white 
cloth flew in shreds to the wind, under a rapid 
discharge of round shot, canister, and grape, amidst 
the crumbling of the rock,*<and the rush of the 
falling stones, the before-despised sponge staves 
became a theme of eulogy to the monarch, as well 
as to the gaping peasant. A shout rose long and 
loud over the echoes which rattled from hill to 
hill; and far and wide was proclaimed the arrival 
of foreign guests, and the royal acquisition, through 
their means, of potent engines of war. 

Compliments from the throne, and personal con¬ 
gratulations from the principal courtiers and officers 
of state, closed the evening of this unwonted dis¬ 
play; and the introduction, by the hands of. the 
favourite page, of a huge pepper pie, the produce 
of the royal kitchen, with a command that “the 
king’s children might feast,” was accompanied by 
'che upheard-of honour of a risit from the dwarf 
father confessor,, who might without difficulty have 
concealed his most diminutive person beneath the 
ample pustry. Enveloped in robes and turbans, 
and armed with silver cro§s and crosier, the de- 
fonried little priest, whose e^itire long life lias been 
parsed in doing good to his fellow-creatures, seating 
his hideous and Punch-like form in a chair placed 
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for its reception, in squeaking accents delivered 
himself thus:— * * * 

“ Forty years have rolled away since Asfa Woosen, 
on whose memory be peace, grandsire^to our be¬ 
loved monarch, 5aw in a dream that the red men 
were bringing into his kingdom curious:- and beau¬ 
tiful commodities from countries beyond the great 
sea. The astrologer!*,* on being commanded to give 
an interpretation thereof, predicted with one accord 
that foreigners, from the land of Egypt would come 
into Abyssinia during Ilis Majesty’s most illustrious 
reign, and that yet more and wealthier would follow 
in that of his son, and of his sob’s son, who should 
sit next upon the throne. Praise he unto God that 
the dream and its interpretation have now been 
fulfilled! Our eyes, though they be old, liave 
never belield wonders until this day, and during the 
reign over Shoa of seven successive kings, no such 
miracles as tliese have been ij;rought in ^Ethiopia.” 
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(loongo'niteh - 
AlI(M>li 

- 

Suggad^"a 
Murrah 
Dud^ee 
(irobaad • - 

Sunkul 

Suggagc'dan - 
Dawd^laka - 
Ooniergooloof- 
Am^doo 
Fi^loo 

Barurudda - 

Killulloo 

Waramilli 

N£ga-koonii • 

Meinha-tolli - 

Matl^ra-dubba 

Sultdlli 

M6roo 0 

Moolu-Zughir 

Burdudda 

HSo - 

Hdwash Itiver 
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Tablk— continued. 


Namor of Stationh. 

r Distance. 

Supply 
of Water. 

Elevation 
above the 
Level of the 
Sea. 

i 

Latitude and Longitude. 

Miles. 

Furlongs. 

Azbdti 

12 

■■ 

JW. 

$ 


Dailidra -* 

12 


Stream. 

2944 


]>in(iinali 

5 

- 

Do. 



Fdi'ri - 

1 

4 

Do. 


I 

Alio Amba • 

13. 

- 

Do. 

6271 





» 


f Lat. 9“ 34' 4.'»" N. 

Ankdbcr 

5 

• 

Do.. 

8200 

tLoiig. 39“ 54' 0" E. 

T'jtal dist**nce 

370 






By tlie pusKogc of the polar star over tlic mcridijuj, the mag¬ 
netic variatioii at Anltohcr was observ<*d, with' the aid of a well- 
regulated chronometer, to ho 7“ westerly. 

The longitude was determined both by a series of hmars, ami 
by tilt* cclij>ses of .liipiter’s satellites, the mean of upwards of 
150 observations hjaving been taken. 


APPENDIX, No. II. 


REMARJCS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THAT PORTION OF 
THE AHEL COUNTRY SITUATEH ALONG THE ROUTE FROM 
THE SEA-COAST TO THE FRONTIER OF EfXt, 

« 

‘ Fr6in Tajura to Killulloo. ' 

The advanced state' if the season was unfavourable for ob¬ 
servations in the department of natural history. Both animal 
, and vegeta’olo life were apparently in a state of torpor; the 
trees and shrubs were in / 5 eneral h'afless; and no annual plant 
whatever was to be seen, even in the immediate vicinicy of the 
vratfring-places. The flw insects that were not in a state of 
chrysalis, seemed drowsily to procrastinate their existence until 
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food for the new generation should be prepared by nature. Am¬ 
phibia, Saurii, and Qphidii, which are generally mot so de¬ 
pendent on a supply of water, existed in small numbers in* their 
lurking-places, whilst birds and larger animals must at this seasibn 
have migrated to m*ore favoured countries. ^ 

Rasaltic and trachjftic hills, either isolated or in chains, rise 
at a distance of abou^ half a mile from the sea-shore, which is 
winding and shelving. The hilki are in general rounded, and 
marked by broad vfins of similar composition, but containing 
more perfectly crystallised felspar, (juartz, and zeolitli. They 
have not the sharf) ])ea^, but are broken^and cliffy', and have 
apparently been upbeaved at^diflerent periods. 

On leaving the shore, a most striking specimen of columnar 
basalt presented itself in the ravine of Galeydafeo, which, for 
nearly half a mile, runs through the heart of a huge mountain. 
In width it is about ^00 yards, and the "perpendicular pillars are 
200 feet in height. It is evident that w.'ifiT could not hafe been 
the sole agent in ])roducing such a vast cleft, although, at pre¬ 
sent, the ravine presents tlie appearance of a regular watercourse. 
The sirrounding hills consist of the same rock, but covered with 
loose boulders', which are much staine<l with oxi«le of iron. 

Amongst the confusion of volcanic masses on the plain oV 
\Var#lissan, excej>ting in some rare cases, when the true lava 
stream co%dd be traced to its source, iP w^as diflicult to determine 
the exact site of the craters from whence they had been^ejected. 
The hill which separates Balir Assal from the sea, with its 
singular tops of limestone, slate, and creta, deserves a more 
minute examina^in than Vould he given qfi this sehson w'ither- 
ing heat. The western side is the must interesting, as being more 
open and disclos(*d ; there is, however, as in all foriyjations in tlic 
vicinity of volcanic countries, no^niform inclination cjf the layers. 
The range bordering the eastern shore of t^e lake is basalt and* 
basaltic w'acke ; on the western, itti\ partly gypsum and lime¬ 
stone, but resting on basalt.'* ,* * 

The great salt lake is a deep extensive basin, sepj ated Wy afti 
immense lava stream from the remainder of the 1 ay, the head of 
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wfiicli it once formed. Kesembling the Dead Sea in the depression 
of its level, i i die density and chemical constitution of the fluid, and 
in the loneliness, sterility, and desolation of its borders, it yet differs 
fr6m it materially in the ways by which volcanic action has pro¬ 
duced the strange phenomenon of the existeneb of shores so con¬ 
siderably below the level of the ocean. In th\i Dead Sea, the lake of 
I'iberias, and the valley of the Jordan between them, it has ap¬ 
parently been a distortion and ci ushing of immense masses, which 
have subsided into subterranean caverns. In the Bahr Assal, 
it kis been produced by the erection eC a new bank, serving as a 
dam or barrier across tlie head of a long narrow bay, by which a 
considerable boily of sea-wati‘r was separated from the former 
common recejitacle. As high as the level oi the Arabian Gulf 
arc to be found, in the basin of Bahr Assal, the salts and earthy 
(magnesian) precijiitates of die salt water, which, in the course 
of time, was reduceii to^ its present hwel by evaporation, the 
yearly ^Supply of rain-water being but as a drop to the ocean. 
Huge heaps of lava, having been apparently in strife with the 
opposite element, arc erected on the banks over wacke, or, in 
other cases, over a finely-grained soft marl. The latter, when 
clear of lava, presents a thin layer of gypsum, with numerous 
shells of Melania, Limnmus, Physa, Planorbis, Cyclostoma, Unio, 
and Cycas, some of which are at present to be found in the distant 
fresh-water pools and rivihets. 

The shallow w'ater on the borders of the lake presents natural 
salt-pans, and a crust of fine salt, two inclu;s thick, and tolerably 
clean, covers nearly the whole of the surface. 1’he supply w'ould 
seem to< be infexhaustiye; for when ajt out with a spaddle, a 
new crust is soon futnislifti from the waters beneatli. Being 
visited by almost every tribe of the Ada’iel and Somauli, and 
unhappily situated on the border,*’ of the most lawless and savage 
'of them, this remar|cable spot is almost forbidden ground for the 
observer, not to speak of tK'e obstaefes thrown in the way by the 
destructive temperature, and the gerier.-^ absence of tlie necessaries 
of life. 

In the ravine of Goongoonteh, and during the continuation 
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^ . ... * 
of tlie journey as far as Killulloo, sliglit variations of trap for¬ 
mation were met witli.. The wacke is of a fine grain, and its 
constituents are indistinctiy mingled ; it is traversed by erapty 
holes and bubbles, ami occasionally by druses of :$^olit]i. CoarSfe 
quartz, sandstone, ‘and coi^omerates, are sonietiines foind 
towards the surface, rffhe country must have frequently been 
agitated by ^liolent earthquakes, detaching immense masses oi’ 
rocks from the Iiills; and bereft alike of vegetation and animal 
life, it presents altogetker a most itionotonous aj)pearance. 

The lower classes of aninfals, of ephemeral existence, are foiqjd 
on every living or vegetatuig body. ^ * 

Of Coleoptera were observed: two species of Pimelia 
Hongipes), one of Cetonia* of Copris (Isidis), of Krodiiis 
(gibbus), several Staphylini, and one Gyrinus. 

Of Orthopfera : Locusts, Blattidce, Maiitida;, Truxalida\ 

Of Hyiuenoptera : several bees, espccftlly at Killulloo, one of* 
which, marked w'ith light brown segments on the abdoraeA, and 
bearing a long sting, was exceedingly annoying. 

Of Piezata : many different ants. 

Of Diptera and Hemiptera : several species. 

Of Lfpidoptora : two species of Papilio, and several of moths ; 
and it was a matter of great wonder whence these butterflies* 
obtiiiqpd food, in a country where even one flower could not be 
iliscovered., \ ^ 

Of Myriapoda : one lulus, and several Scolopendrm. 
Arachnidcp were in great numbers: Mygale, Epeira, ^ycosa, 
and one small Androctenus. 

Of Crustacea; : near t'lp sea-shore a ^agurus Vxiste^ in as-* 
tonishing numbers, and in the sweet waters a^Daphnis. ^ 

Vertebrata; were still scarcer ; and the n 

Reptilia had their representatives in the three or^rs, Sa^irii, 
Ophidii, and Batrachii. A small lizard, very ggilc,^existed under < 
stones; also serpents, Viper»and aqd, in moist places, 

Bufo and^ana. 

Amongst the Birds^— 

Of Rapaces : Pcrcnopterus ai^ Falco are numerous. 
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o/ GalUnacecB : Numida meleagris, and various partridges. 

Of Ctir:nirii : Struthio-caniclus and Otjjs. 

Of Ciconidce : Ciconia Marabu. 

• Of Cantoresk.^ Corvus, lioxia, Sylvia, Vrfdua. 

Of Mammalia, three species of%ntelope, one of Hyrax, one of 
Equus (onager), one of Sus (Phacocliaerfts) ; and fresh holes in 
the sand indicated the presence of a.um^ls most probably of the 
order Kodentia. ' 

'['be sheep of the country 'are tht* IJejaz lamb (Ovis aries 
hvticaudata) ; white body and black V,ead and nock, covered with 
hair, an(\ having tluck, short, fat tails ; male without boms. The 
goats and cattle are generally small in stature, of all colours, and 
surmounted with vt‘ry large boms, Tlie sliepherd-dogs are 
small, and spotted with yellow and white ; they have long pointed 
skulls like the fox. 

» With regard to the flt>ra of this part of the country, the small 
quaiiAty fiumd in flow'er belongs, with few exceptions, to the 
family of the Lcguminoscp^ amongst which the order of Mimosca: 
is tlie most extensive, both in species and specimens; they are 
however all stunted aiul slirubby, and sehhnn attain any size. 
Still the only fuel anil shade found during the jorurney was sup- 

* plied by this tribe. There exist also several Capparidede ; ^ 

Cadaba, Sodaba, Capparis^ Cadaba rotundifblia is tha. most 
common. * 

The jdsclepiadei'e are reprcsctJted in the Stapelia pulvinata, 
which, however, was seldom found in blossom, and in the Pergu- 
Ijiria tonientosa, with stately flowers and capsules. 

* T\\c^Malv(lce(^ existed in Ruitzia and Abiitilon ; and tl^e other 

finnilies foimd by tlie wa|’-side, Moringcae, Rutacea?, Tamaris- 
cinem, Chepopodea', Amaranthacea*, Cruciferae, presented only 
solitary specimens. * ^ 

i. Of the jkuphorhiaccof there were but three ; and of the Palm 
tribe there only aj:^)eared/rtp be tw^ species, the Phoenix dacty- 
lifera,** and Hyphmne crucifera, botl" of which gradually disap- 
•pcjfc-ed as the soil improved. 

Nature has scattered the necessaries of existence with a niggard 
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Iiantl over tliesc desert plains, and the supply of water is indt'ed 
scanty. In such a ho# climate, thos(‘ pools whioh ifre not fed 
by runninjif streams soon become adulterated by the decbin- 
position of organic^ jlnd inoi|ranic matter. 'J'lfe wacke can¬ 
not re: ist any long exposu]^ and thence the ^atcr imbibes 
oxide of iron and muriate of soda, discovered in the pools of 
(loongoonteh, Allooli, avl Bc'di Knrool’; and ryfain, the numerous 
flocks and cattli' of t!ie caravans wtiich are driven into the })ools 
taint and corrupt the*liquit^ in a still more oflensive manner. 
The f<*tid smell and taste q^'^the waters of Diiwaylaka^ Amadot>, 
Fialoo, and Killulloo, is indeed so opj)ressi»re as to be subdiu'd 
only by a consideral^e (ptanti^ of sjnrit; and moreover the de¬ 
posited mud, when stirred up, emits a volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. During the wet season all the lower parts of the 


country are said to be exceedingly unhealthy, violent .‘|orms and 
incessant rain in the plains and wadies forcing the inliabitants to* 
retreat to the moiuitains. * 


From Killulloo to the Fool of the jibyasiuian Mountains. 


The desert of the Adai'el, s]>reading from the sea to tlie foot of 
the Shoan Alps*, is not altogether a plain, as it Itas been most 
Uikely in -emote ages ; numerous wadies, witii banks more or 
less hl|rh, now intersecting the greatty part of it. These banks 
rise, in soibe instances, t<» hills ofVirm rock, generally wacke. 
I'hey however consist of but lightly cemented conglon^'i-ates, 
or loose boulders. Towards the middle, as the ground rises, 
extinct volcanoes make tlicir appearance, someUmes scattered ^ 
and solitary, \j^h indi.s?!nct cones and craters, tK>nq)letely 
covered wnth volcanic cinders, and sending, off* sheets of lava, 
in all directions; or in wdiole clusters, with cones %nd craters 
conplete, connected with each oiicr, jmd environed belts of , 
their products. The extensive plain of F.yroluf is a solid level * 
of black, i^ndecayed lava. # $ , ^ 

The tract of land between‘^illplloop and Dathara especially 
has been visited and overwhelmed by the action froi.i below. 
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surface witli .tlic elfects of its violence. Tliere is little to be 
seen of tli^ under parts, although here tind there some of the 
lateV formation, the residuum of the calcareous waters, has spread 
like a thin eoaY over the low grinds ; If it violent commotions 
have ag in and again altered aniniestroyed die first ajipearance, 
and it is now difficult to determine the centre pool ^rom whence 
the fiery stream issued. In the absence*of a main volcano, and 
a main volcanic range, it may “’be concluded tliat, similar to some 
violent eruptions in South America^ large^ mountains have been 
thrown up in the midst of former extj'nsive plains, the fluid and 
half-flu'd matter hai ing burst forth wherever they were nearest 
to the surface. , y 

Small extinct volcanoes were found on the plains of Sultelli 
and Eyroluf. The roa<l passes closi* to the isolated cone of one 
of these, called Jebel Ilelrmuul. The walls are straijiht and 
black, covered with se veral smaller cones of ashes; the hill 
itself is about four hundred feet in height; the crater is on the 
eastern side, a little below the top; and the sides, which are 
stee}) and sloping, are clothed with shrubs towards the base. 

On the road to Maroo stands a similar volcano; but the 
influence of these craters does not seem to have extended far 

t 

beyond the immediate neigidmurhood, although there is a con-w> 
nexion between the whole fluster on the plain of Mittur, •which 
may Iv* seen in the small "lava streams and debris bf volcanic 
prodiuif on the adjoining plains of Sultelli and Eyroluf. It is 
not, however, apparent that they alone have formed the present 
^ state of the surface, as the south-eastern side of the plains is 
terminjrtcJk by a muchtolder formatidn^f wacko 
. Between Meinha-»^olli Am\ Madera-dubba, obsidian, pumice, 
clinkstone, tJid fresh-water limestone containing shells of Me- 
lanki, werO'Strewed about. El cellent soil is foimd in all these 
situations, the low grounds being overflowed at some seasons, 
and, as in all vdicanic ^buntries'’ producing much yegetation. 
The extensive plains of JVIoolu and I^urdudda are thickly covered 
witii grass, and intersected by small brooks and pools, terminat¬ 
ing towards the Ilawash in veny broken, hilly ground, and ^he- 
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large plain on the eastern bank of the riv?r bears every sign of 
* being annually deluget^. • • 

The country of the Adaicl is throughout very sparingly watered. 
During spring and aittumn tlie hills collect sufffeient rain-water 
for n.unerous rivulets, w’hich after a course of scwccly one inih: 
are absorbe^ by the s;inds, and dry up altogether by the end of 
the rains, whilst the d»cp hollows and in tl firmer rock 

preserve small quantities for the*dry months of the year. The 
llawash itself, although recjfiiving all the rivers of Efat, and of 
the pastern declivity of t^e Shoan mountains, does mU reach fhe 
sea. 'I’he banks, thickly overgrown, are •about thirty feet in 
height, and very abvupt. It^ fall is scarcely perceptible, yet the 
rush of the water is very considerable. 

On the western bank volcanic hills and sheets of water again 
appear, the latter being situated lower than the bed of^e stream^ 
One of these, impregnated with alkali, is evidently an old crater 
filled iij>, and supplied by a hot mineral s])ring. Tlu' wfiter is 
much esteemed for washing clothes; it possesses an hydrothifnjic 
smell and a bitter taste, resembling that of the salt of magnesia; 
but iht borders are verdant, and a species of Cyprus grows 
luxurimitlv in flu* water. 

^ I'liis portion of the country, though still s])aringly supplied 
with #ie means of .subsistence, is inoye favourable for specimens 
of zoology than the burning trac^ between I'ajura aid Kil- 
lulloo. • 

Of Beetles the family Coprophaga had many representatives: 
Scarabmus, Copris, Ateuchus, Onitis, Aphodius, ^Trox; Melo-^ 
lontha; four sjji^ies of %5etonia (on tint Aloe); inc#Silpha, 
Hister, Abax, Graphipterus, Anthia,*Staj)kylimis, Elater, Can* 
tliaris, Erodius, Moluris, Pimelia, Mylabris, Chryso^ela. 

Of Orthoptei'ttj large* flights# of Gryllus migralorius were 
observed near Azboti. Acr^dium and Gi-yHotidpa very com- 
I mon tlir^ughout. Also mimy Neiifc^itcra, •and termite^ cones 
studding tlie face of tlie country. , 

or dcephala only one, Unio, w'as found near the llawash.' 

A few frogs were seen in the waters, but no fish ; andaltliough 


•• 
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li/urds abounded on the land, there were no serpents. One large- 
si/cd tortoise w'as picked up. 

BYrds of all descriptions inhabit the plains and enliven the 

V 

scanty woods: the ostrich, Otis Arabs, die• partridge, ducks, 
adjutant, Cha-adrius spinosus, PsitUicus, Lainprornis, 'lanagra 
erythrorhyncha, Pyrrhocorax. Of beasts, the giant in creation, 
the elephant, and his rival in hugeness, tlu' hippopotamus, abound 
in the plain of the Hilwash ; and ra])aci()us animals, the lion, 
the l(!opard, and the hymna, prowljng about the camp during 

I*/ 

the night, render indispensable the pr^itection of a stout thorn 
fent \ 

Of the order Rodentia the ]iorcupine is conmion; also a variety 
of rats. 

Of Riminantia : a few antelopes. 

^ Of Fiss^jigula : Hyrax. 

Sciigcra : Phacoclimrus Abyssinicus ; and 

Of : Gtdago. 

The flora, so dependi*nt upon the nature of the groimd, offers 
little variety throughout this tract, although a few new plants 
were found in the favoured plain of Sultelli. Four Composite^ 
(one Santolina), three Legnminoste (one Cassia, resembling Senna), 
one Euphorbia (rotundifolia), one Solarium, one Cucurhitacca, 
(Cucuinnis Africanus), one. Crucifera (Farsetia linestris),' tlirec 
Malvuo'iai (Hibiscus urens, Lltlima spec.), one Tiliacra (Grewia 
spec.), 4 one Cistinea (Helianthemiim spec.), one Jcanthacea 
(Acantlms carduifolius), four Gramineev, one Cyperacea. 

There were, however, no large timber trees, though edible 
berries >f i. sub-acid tiste were supphed from a Heliantheinum 
•md a Grewia. Between Waramilli and Njiga Koomi the shrubs 
of tlie Balsi..nodepdron rayrrha were first discovered, and these 
continued a: far as the Hawash,, Grass, too, is met with on the 
Vide plains. Large camel-thorn acacias, and a strange tree of 
the family Capparidea, at i.itervals interrupt the unifopn desert 
waste; but even the luxuriant vegetation which prevails on 
the banks of the Ilawash, contains little besides the Taniarix 
Africana. 
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'■^iipiilying- an abnndagce ot' friun aral)ie, and the ||,st stage to 
Datlulra is encumbered with the Aloe soccotrma. 'riicr^ ar<‘ 


also many fine fbrest»trees in the valley of Kokry^ amongst wli^ch 
the 'Pamarindns iifdica stands conspicuous ; but no cultivation 


whatsoever is to be scX'n <liiring tlie entire progress of upwards of 
three hundred miles from the sea-coast to tlie green hills of 
Abyssinia. • 


•APPENDIX, No.-III. 


* * « a 

DESCUIPTION OK TIIK KH AN KINCKNSK TWEE, AS FODNI) N 
CAPE (iUARnUI'Ol, ON THE .SOMAVLl COAST, EY CAFTAfN «, B. 
KEMl'THORNE, INDIAN NAVY, COM HAN l)IN<i THE HON. COM¬ 
PANY’S SI.OOP OF WAK “CLIVE.” 

At llunder Cassini, about one hundred miles to the eastward of 
Berber.'^ tlie mountains come close down to tlie coast. 'J'here ts 
a jLiRs and road over them, and a ^ew hours’ walking will, it is 
saitl, leat^ to a fine climatt;, and t^ a^ljoautifully fertile country, 
abounding in* the I'lejihant, the rhinoceros, and the Tion. sftid 
thickly pojmlated hj- pastoral tribes. Several rivers take their 
M)urcc in the higli land, and flowing to the southward and 
eastward, falj^nto th€*%Indian Ocean,^ <1'^ or 5"^io^l) of tlfe 
equator. • 

I'lie chief town of the Mijertheyn Somauli at Bundtr 
Maryah, whicli lies twenty mj^es S. W. of Ras Feeluk. ^ j'he 
range is here about .'5000 feet in altitude, ^nd three miles froifi 
the’shore. Ascending lOOt) feet,*;#wide ^ihiin presents itself, 
bounded on ev<*ry side ll^ 4)redpitous mountains stiidifed with 
tlu* dragon’s blood, frankincimse, and gum aeaeia trees? Wit 
looking bare and naked from tl^e total absence of luiderwood. 

VOL. I. * K e » 
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The'ZwAflw or frankincense assunuvs tlie most singular aspect, 
from the fact of its invarialj]y growing from the hare and sniootli^ 
sides^of the white marble rocks of which tliese lulls are corn- 
pored, without q^ny soil whatever to nouri^i or the least fissure 
to supjiort it. Many of the trees have even afttached themselves 
to the huge masses that have rolled dowr into tlie valley, and 
now lie scattered over the stony surface, h'rom the base of the 
trunk, ami ; bout trelde its diameter, a very round thick substiincc 
is protruded, of a nature betweeir bark and rvood. This acHberes 
most firmly to tite stone, sind at a distfil.ee resembles a mixture of 
mortar nd lime. From the centre ol' tlfe mass the stem, having 
first taiien a beml or curve outwards of several inches, rises 
straight up to a height of forty feth. It throws fr^i the toji 
short branches covered with a M‘ry bright green foliage, the 
leaves beie'r narrow and rounded at the end, live or six inclu's 
iif length \Tj one bro|(d? crimped like tlie frill of a shirt; or 
rather IjH'nring a stiuinger resemblance to that beautiful species of 
sea-weed found along the coast 6f England, and styled by 
urchins “ the old gentleman’s ruHles.” 

From a loot to I'ighteen inches is the usual girth of the stem, 
and it tapers gi'adually away to the summit. 'I’he hark is 
perfectly smooth, and consists of four distinct layers. 'Fhe 
outermost of all is very thin, and similar to that of the bgpcli. 
The two next are of a si« igi^^-arly line texture, resembling oiled 
leter-pa^er, perfectly transparent, and of a beautiful amber 
colour, it is used by the Somauiis to write u])on. I’he imier 
bark of all is about an inch thick, of a dull-reddish hue, tough, 
a’ad not unlike leather, but yielding a g^rong aromatic perfume. 
The wood is white and soft,^nd might be a[>plied to many useful 
pur|)Osc^. making a deep incision into the inner rind, the 

gum exudes jirofusely, of thg colour and consistency of milk, but 
hardening into a^ mass by exposure to the atmosphere. 

The whole mountain ra**ge from* Bunder Maryah to Cape 
Guarduf.ii is composed of limestone and marble, and dear die 
la'itei*-place especially the marble is so white and pure that it 
approaches to alabaster. Pink and greyish black are also com- 
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i^on colours, and in parts it might he mistake^ for sa.idstone, 
•kiintil chipped off with the hammer. On the plain^ visited, the 
frankincense is nowhere; to be found resting upon tlu; ground, 
or upon any sort o^ soil, and the purer the iKjprble to which it 
atlheres, the finer*the growtii of the tree. It would seem that 
tins singular production of the vegetable world*derivcs its soje 
nourishmerit from carboryite of lime. The young trees pro¬ 
duce the best and most valuable gum, the dider merely yielding 
a ch‘ar glutinous fluig resemblit^ copal varnish, and exhaling a 
strong resinous odour. • 

During the south-wett monsoon the jiastoral tiiibes in the 
neigliboiirliood of lias Feeluk collect large quantities offfrank- 
incense, which they barter tft the Iranians, of whom a few reside^ 
at the villages along the Abyssinian coast, lioats from Maculla, 
and from other porto on the ojiposite Arabian shore^^lso come j 
across during the fine season and carry the gunlp that Iia^l^ 
been accumulated, and which are exchanged for a coarse Jtind of 
cotton cloth worn by tlie Somauli. 
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